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Our 
Western Branch 
has been 
moved 


to 
501-509 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 


where our facilities 


are increased 


fourfold 
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Sigmund Ullman Company 


















































SERS TEE 


1s Your Rotection 


We want you to consider the Butler Trade-mark as somethin, quite different from an adver- 
tisin3, adjunct to our merchandise packages. The purpose of our well-known elliptical mark 
on a label or package is to $ive you positive assurance that the paper in the package conforms 
in every detail to the standard fixed for that jrade. Nothing but Quality and Service are 
our guides in decidin’, when and where to use this mark. We are very zealous of its repu- 
tation and will permit nothin}, to weaken your impression of its significance. 








Standard, assured quality’ 1S just 
as necessary mM Potting) and “Summed 
paper, Catalog Envelopes and Suled 
Headings as in Book and Writing Ripers 


The dollar and cents value of an order should not dominate the quality element. Because an order 
is for a thousand blotters or a few thousand ruled headings instead of a hundred thousand catalogs 
ora quarter million letter-heads, it should not regulate in any way the attention paid to quality 
in the stock. 


We have been just as exacting, in fixin}, the standards of paper merchandise that sells in the smaller 
unit of sales as we have in the larfe tonnage items. When you are in need of blottin}, paper, 
catalog, envelopes, ruled headings, 3ummed paper, etc., Zive careful consideration to Butler Brands. 
We will gladly send sample exhibits and prices upon application. 





Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company . P . Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. . é : ' ‘ . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate PaperCo. . : Kansas City, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) New York City 
Mississippi Valley PaperCo. . ; . St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. Fi 3 - Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. : : . ' + __ Dallas, Texas National Paper & TypeCo. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . .  ._ « Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. soe ta Mexico City, Mexico 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. A A . San Francisco, California National Paper © Type Co WMantarevs Mexico 


ed nee re - Los ee ne National Paper & Type Co. A 3 . Guadalajara, Mexico 


J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade) | New York City National Paper & Type Co. . . .  Guaymas, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . . Grand Rapids, Michizan National Paper & Type Co. . « «©  « Lima, Peru 


ESTABLISHED !I1844 


J. W. ain Company 
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TICONDEROGA PULP &@ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


COLONIAL OFFSET a ~" MUSIC 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE- English AY EGGSHELL 


Finis 


MACHINE FINISH LY SCHOOL TEXT 


Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 














Will You Help Us Help You? 


It is most natural that some of our prospective customers 
recently have been keenly disappointed when we quoted 
them six to eight months delivery on 


S & S High-Speed Rotary Presses 


We regret this necessity too; but our plant is crowded to the limit. 
For these reasons, we ask intending purchasers to look ahead and 
anticipate their needs by several months. Orders put in now will 
take their places on the waiting list, and shipments will be made 
accordingly, at the earliest possible date. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Ave., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


London Office: 23 Goswell Road 
| GILBERT SLIP-SHEETING CO., 416 N. Laramie Ave. ,Chicago, Ill. 














Specialist in the art The INLAND PRINTER 


of perfect printing plates, by our a ae ee 


Lead Moulding ey 


Published by Tue INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Process 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row 








A trial order will convince you. 





TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50; 
American Electrotype Co. Single copies. 30 cents; Foreign, $3.85 a year. 
24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Have you ever used 
White knives? 


They keep their 

edge longer because they are 

tempered right — the old-fashioned way. 

82 years of experience in tempering is back of them. 

Tell us what size you use, we will tell you the price. No obligation. 


THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
TO) es 54 
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THE DRIVE — Rejister, speed, smoothness of operation. 
THE IMPRESSION— True, unyieldin3, quick to make ready, minimized plate wear. 
THE DISTRIBUTION— More rollers, better ink cut-up, ease in settin3, and holding color. 
THE DELIVERY— Quick change from fly to printed-side-up and vice versa; 
Avoidance of slip-sheetin. 
These, the basic devices of the modern two-revolution press, worked 


out to the highest stage of mechanical perfection, are embodied in 


PREMIER 


It is the Best of all the Two-Revolution Presses. Let us tell you about it. 





We also manufacture 


The WHITLOCK PONY 

The POTTER ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 
The POTTER LITHOGRAPH PRESS 
The POTTER ROTARY TIN PRESS 


All Leaders in Their Fields 
PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AEOLIAN BLpG., 33 West 42d Street 











CHICAGO: 506 FisHer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipe., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 O iver Bipc., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. Scuroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 
Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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Hand-Feed Speed 


CYLINDER 
¥ 


Introduce your short run jobs to ‘*The 
Baby”’ Cylinder 


Bid good-bye to profit uncertainties. 
Great, too, for the occasional long run 
now and then encountered by the short 
run printer. 


At the spacious feedboard stands your 
man; to the right of him is his paper 
supply and in front, the paper pile being 
fed. His arms rest elbow length upon 
the board, and he employs an untiring, 
one-inch wrist motion. Automatically, 
the press registers the sheet, prints it, 
delivers it, jogs it; if he fails to feed a 
sheet, the press trips itself and shuts off 
the ink supply for that impression. 


Compare this method with the 
fatiguing platen procedure where he lifts 
and carries each sheet, once from a board 


to the guides, once from the guides to a 
second board. 


Our simple speed feature goes hand in 
hand with the simple construction of 
“The Baby” Cylinder. Rigid impression, 
better ink distribution, driven form roll- 
ers, enable its output to toe the mark with 
the best of big cylinder production. A few 
hours’ instruction, a few days’ experience, 
and the average platen or cylinder feeder 
will be expert in its operation. He and 
“The Baby” Cylinder then form a com- 
bine ever ready to wade through a day’s 
work in minimum time — to your maxi- 
mum profit. 


Two sizes manufactured: 11”x17” 
and 1214”x18” size of sheet. 


Descriptive booklet and prices in return for 
your post-card. Mail it today. 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS 





PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 
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| [SINE DUBIO 


We wonder if we could 
sell the grade of electro- 











types you are using? 


The chances are that 
you yourself would not 
accept such plates were 
they the product of the 
Royal plant. 


Royal customers have a right to be fussy 


Royal Electrotype Co. 


Philadelphia 





















































PROFIT vs. LOSS 


OW many cylinder presses have you which 
are capable of producing the full amount of 
work every day? 
Count them on the Miehle standard of production. 


Any press in your establishment which falls short 
of the Miehle standard of production to any con- 
siderable extent may not be counted. It is not an 
asset, but a liability. 


It is a liability because its operation is possible only at a loss 
of legitimate profit. Every time you use it, you are spending 
money for no return. 

And when such a press is idie, it still represents a constant expense. 


If you have such a press, replace it with a Miehle. The additional 
profit will more than earn the normal depreciation and interest. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. eon | 
Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED. 
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| SEYBOLD= 
| CUTTING MACHINES || 


Let your individual preference and the requirements of your business 
indicate your choice—either Seybold or Oswego Cutters. 


























There’s built-in quality in both these machines, accuracy and durability 
being cardinal points in their construction. Both are products of our 
big factory at Dayton, and we will be glad to send you full details 
concerning the construction and operation of Seybold and Oswego 
Cutting Machines. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO tie SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK * TORONTO: 
ATLANTA : *WINNIPEG > 

oe LONDON,ENG. 
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Section of the 
Gordon Press Department, 
Snow & Farnum Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Snow & Farnum, Providence 


To buyers of good printing the name of 
Snow & Farnum needs no introduction. 


This establishment makes a specialty of 
artistic job-printing of all kinds. Good 
lighting and the proper arrangement of 
its Gordon Presses makes the operation 
of this department notably successful. 


Write for book “The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Gitte oarcap wetes 
B98 —PressestiGB 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


— ie 
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Every Cylinder Automatically Fed 


HIS Feeder Equipment at the Commonwealth Press 

of Worcester, Massachusetts, is of special interest be- 
cause it was installed to handle booklet, catalog and com- 
mercial printing, all kinds of paper, and runs varying from 
1000 up. 


The entire equipment was purchased within nine months 
after the first automatic feeder demonstrated its worth. 


We know no better testimonial of the value of automatic 
feeders for general booklet, catalog and advertising print- 
ing than this installation in the Commonwealth Press. 


Whether you are operating one cylinder or a dozen you 
cannot afford to make any other machinery investment 
until you have thoroughly looked into the merits of Dexter 
Combing Pile and Cross Feeders. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Maximum Production 


GUARANTEED BY 


MILLER FEEDERS AND 
MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS 


The cumulative gain in 
production through use of 
MILLER FEEDERS makes 
it absurd to continue 
the slow and expensive 
method of hand-feeding. 











Two Sizes—10x 15 and 12x18 
Feeder Raised, Permitting Ready Access to Platen. 











The time saved in make-ready 
when MILLER SAWS are used 
to mortise, trim, square, miter 
and plane type-high cuts 
used in forms of all sizes often 
pays for a Miller Saw in 
one month, always in a year. 


Wire or write for the representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 











Permanent Branch Offices in 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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—like this ? 


ARE YOU STILL FOLDING A 
BIG PART OF YOUR WORK 


the Old Way 


SLOW INACCURATE FOLD. 
ING DEPENDENT ON THE 
ABILITY of BINDERY GIRLS ; 
MOST INEFFICIENT AND 
AT EXCESSIVE COST; OR— 


pecan 
How does your bindery look ? 


—or like this ? 


HAVE YOU LEARNED THE 
WISDOM OF DOING IT 


the Cleveland Way 


INSURING UNIFORMLY 
ACCURATE FOLDING— 
MOST QUICKLY AND AT 
THB LOWEST POSSIBLE 
COST ? 


It’s poor business to do anything by hand that can be done better and cheaper by 
machine. Arrange to eliminate the old way of costly, inefficient, trying hand fold- 
ing; by installing the modern “Cleveland” Folding Machine. It makes 191 
different folds—Iarge and small signatures—and is so versatile that it is almost 
human. You can soon pay for a new “Cleveland” Folder from the actual savings 


it will effect. 
LET US EXPLAIN IN DETAIL 





THe (jeveranofejoine Macwine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


532 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTCN 


THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland, and all Countries in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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RRECCK, 


The Finishing Touch and 


the First Impression 


HE paper business men use 

for their letterheads is only 
one of the factors involved in 
the question of good corre- 
spondence. But it’s the finish- 
ing touch that gives the first 
impression to the recipient 
when he unfolds the letter. 


That’s why careful business 
men don’t slight the question 
of the letterhead. They feel 
that a well-thought-out and 
well-expressed message de- 
serves a good letterhead. 
Systems Bond gives that pleasant first 
impression. Crisp, good to the eye 
and touch, it has a quality appear- 
ance natural toa rag-content loft- 
dried paper. Its costs is but little 
more than that of inferior quality ' 
paper. For back of it is an © 


501 Fifth Avenue 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


organization that itself carries 
through every step in the making— 
from log-cutting and _ rag-sorting 
to the final loft-drying and season- 
ing. 

If you will suggest Systems Bond to 
your customers for their letterheads, 
they will be glad to get a paper of 
the quality of Systems at such a 
reasonable price. 


Youcanalsosecureforthem our book 
“The Modern Manufacture of Writ- 
ing Paper” —interesting and valuable 
tothe paper buyer. It presents worth 
while information in a non-technical 
way. 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers 
—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same 
advantageousconditions—and in- 
cluding the well-known Pilgrim, 
Transcript, Atlantic and Mani- 
fest marks. 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


SYSTEMS BOND 


” The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
lee. 
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BABCOCK 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


| 








Our Best —.. NY Our Best 
Advertisements — ee 2A . Advertisements 
Are Not Printed, ag : ; a, eI Are Not Printed, 
They PRINT! Re —t Jie a They PRINT! 


AREFUL attention to every operating detail in the selection of a cylinder 
press is the first essential in reducing printing costs. 





One of the Unzversal Equipment advantages on the BABCOCK “‘OPTIMUS’ is here shown. 
Three Operations in One—PRINTING, SLITTING, and PERFORATING. 


The slitters and perforators are easy of access for adjustment, may be thrown into 
or out of action instantly without the use of tools, and the sheet is so controlled 
that accuracy in both cut and perforation is assured, wzth any number of blades in use. 


Compare BABCOCK methods with those used on ofher presses for RESULTS! 














| 
The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. | 


New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Park Row 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St, Paul, Seattle 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E, C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 



































































































The Adman Cabinet 


as we are now producing it is the result of evo- 
lution. This cabinet probably comes nearer to 
being a cabinet of universal adaptability than 
any other we have ever produced. 


Refinements of various kinds have been added to 
the cabinet from time to time, as practical working 
every day use of the cabinet has indicated that 
some addition or change would be advantageous. 


Two important objects are accomplished by the 
use of this cabinet in the printing office: First, a 
very appreciable saving of space; second, a great 
saving in labor. 


This cabinet is made in wood and steel con- 
struction, and is but one of many modern pieces 
of equipment of equal merit that are included 
in the Hamilton line. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 
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Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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KIMBALL 


BOOK that may help you. 


10. solving the problem of 














A 
200 


deat a 


treatise 
7 1-4 X 10 
Price $10.00 


Address «LIORR KINBALL: 911 Tulave Ave. Berkeley-Galifornia 
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ERE are the working plans for a $3000 
H saving in the cost budget of a com- 
posing room. Word for word, it is 

the report of an extended investigation of 
shop conditions with recommendations for 
improvement. It’s a big book, full of tech- 
nical data and practical suggestions that you 
can turn to account. A dozen topics follow: 


l supply, the chances are you have at least 
twice as much type as you need. Most 
composing rooms have a wardrobe made up 
of all kinds of coats, vests, and pants, but 
can’t clothe a job in a decent suit of ap- 
proved pattern. The trouble is too much ill 
chosen type. The remedy is less type but 
scientifically selected, as pointed out here. 

CUTS, now-a-days, are as much a part 
2 of every job as type. Why then should 
not there be a standard routine of handling 
cuts in the composing room? ‘The investiga- 
tion into what happened to cuts in progress 
shows plenty of lost time that can be saved. 


IF you have never checked up your type 


MACHINE composition is a subject that 
you hear most about from the makers of 
rival machines. You will find the discussion 
of this subject in this book unbiased because 
the purpose is not to sell you anything but 
to find what plan is best for a given shop. 
you will never realize what great prog- 
A ress has recently been made in the art of 
composition until you have seen the unit 
galley system in actual practice. Handling 
everything from one operation to another in 
this way does more than any other single 
suggestion to make for orderly production. 
THIs book sets forth a cost system based 
5 on measurable units and not productive 
hours. If you are interested in scientific cost 
finding and want a practical system carefully 
worked out, you will find such a one here. 
6 A PRACTICAL suggestion for a price list of 
composition is given, which, if followed 
will simplify the work in making estimates. 


IF you have a ¢¢distribution’’ column on 
your time tickets, and take the trouble 
to compare the total hours with the number 
of thousand ems of type distributed, you will 


“ ne 
iclent composition 


probably get an awful shock. ¢*Distribu- 
tion,’’ you will find, is a handy camouflage 
for time you have bought but not utilized. 
It is the price you are paying for not pro- 
gramming the work. The book will tell you 
how to stop a leak which is mighty serious. 


8 you will agree that there must be one best 
way for your floor plan to be arranged, 
but do you know how to construct such a 
floor plan? You will find the answer here. 
DECIDING beforehand how a job is to be 

C) set is proving the most successful way 
to cut out the expensive practice of resetting 
jobs. This means a lay-out system, which 
is here discussed and illustrated in detail. 
10 THE technique of setting type has not 
changed much since Caxton’s day. 
There are some interesting suggestions in 
the book about improvements in this line. 
IF you have ever had a job refused be- 

ll cause of an error overlooked in proof- 
reading, you will be interested in a plan that 
makes proof-reading very nearly fool proof. 
WE none of us like the ¢‘rush’’ job and 

Es it is time someone figured out a practi- 


cal way of preventing it. The plan given in 
this book will do the business effectively. 


ay we place this book in your hands 
\ | for a careful inspection? Without 

any obligation to purchase it, you 
can look over its pages and see for yourself 
if any of its ideas can be applied to your 
business. When you find ‘pay dirt’’ (and 
not until then) we’ll send a bill for ¢10. 
Here is a handy coupon which will bring 
the book to you with all speed. Simply fill it 
out, or easier still, copy it on a postal card 
and mail. Will you do this right now before 
it slips your mind? 





re at once a copy of **Composing Room 
Management’’ for a ten day inspection. 
(No obligation of any kind to purchase. ) 


Name 





Address 
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i; my, Better Binding Points 


Are Contained in Our Booklet on 
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BOK FINISH 


DUPONT FABRIKOID Co. 





BOOK FINISH 


the leather substitute that satisfies every require- 
ment of appearance, durability, and economy. 





ee SOLE MANUFACTURERS = = . Py e 
east ainenineiadl Stamps in ink, gold and other real and imitation 


metals without sizing. 





Used everywhere as a binding material for books, catalogs, 
blank and loose-leaf books—it will repay your investigation. 


Write for our Book Finish Booklet today. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Co. 
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100 in the Pressroom! 


ROUSE ROLLER FANS attached to cylinder 
presses enabled The Exline Company, Cleveland, 
to operate overtime, WITHOUT SHUT-DOWNS. 


The hottest months of the year (July and August) are at hand. 
Remembering the soft, mushy and melted rollers of other years; 
the slowing down and stopping of your presses; the poor press- 
work, delayed deliveries,-the dissatisfied customers; you will surely 
want to fortify yourself against such troubles and losses this year. 

































ROUSE ROLLER FANS represent the best solution of hot 
weather roller troubles in the pressroom, and their cost is small 
indeed compared to the saving in rollers, to say nothing of the 
saving of time. 


IT IS NOT AN ELECTRIC FAN 


No electricity, wire or connections necessary. Costs nothing to operate. It 
clamps onto the main gear guard of a Miehle press and shoots a stream of 
cool air down over and under the rollers. A pressfeeder can attach it. 













Get them now! The sooner installed the sooner they pay 
for themselves. Remember, your money back if not satisfied. 





No. 1, for No. 4 to No.1 Miehle Presses . . . .... $20 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. o0000 Special Miehle Presses . . . . $20 
No. 3, for No. 00 to 7-0 Miehle Presses with automatic feed . $30.00 H és 5. RO U S E & t: O M PANY 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without automatic feed, 2214 WARD STREET, CHICAGO 
, 
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E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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Sample Form, showing the versatility of the base. Large plate 17 in. x 23 in., almost solid halftone cut. Mark Twain 
circular, mentioned in Harper's letter, ran 700,000 impressions. Other plates at various angles. Extreme narrow margins. 
Imprint locked inside of small title page. Plates close up to edge of chase. Plates 114 in. square, with five or more 
catches for adjustment. All catches swivel, no right> or lefts. Form locked up in quoinless chase. 
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E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 


HARPER G&G BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 
New YORK AND LONDON 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


July 2nd, 1919. 


E. W. Blatchford Company, 
704 World Building, 
New York City. - 


Gentlemen:- 


In accordance with your request, 
we are pleased to loan to you two (2) forms of plates 
used in the printing of our cover. 


We also hand you plate for the 
Mark Twain circular, size 17 inches by 23 inches, 
wnich ran 700,000 impressions on your Base, without 
any slipping or moving of the catches. 


We have been using your Base for 
over three years and now have a complete equipment. 
of forty-three (43) beds. We find it most adaptable 
for color, catalog, book, and job work. The Blocks 
stand up under wear. The catches are accurate in 
movement, easy to register, and hold the plates firmly 
on the bed; in fact we are not using as mary catches 
per plate as you originally recommended. 


In conclusion, we would say that 
we are absolutely satisfied with your equipment and 
can cheerfully recommend it to any printer requiring 
a Patent Base for plate mounting. 


Very truly yours, 


rhe Hdrrrunrs 
A See 


Superintendent of Mamfacturing 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE HOUSE AND NOT TO INDIVIDUALS 
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KEY FORM OF HARPER 


S MAGAZINE COVER 


olids and number of catches used. The right angle construction of units and system of lock-up automatically 
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quickly obtained by using catch holes and guide lines on base for measurement. 
A Lifting Bar attached with Catch 


Second Color Form of Harper 


NEW YORK 





W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


| 


Back of Harper’s pla ‘alized support of heavy page. To the right the underlay shows small 
extent of make-ready needed. be °’1 >> terlay .-*+ off, showing that no indentation has been made in the metal. The 
angle block construction elimg %,et s, 7 on the bed of the press. Base guaranteed to be made within 
1/1000 in. Cellular cons as >» Bases cleaned by vacuum system blower, or jet of 
steam—without ui $ cleaned by ~ ~-ersing in kerosene oil over night. 




















Standardize 


PROFIT! 


yo can not ignore 

the advantages of 
standardization and 
realize the maximum 
possible profit in the 
conduct of your print- 
ing business. 


HE Old-Time Theory 
of a different size of press 
for every job does not coin- 
cide with facts and reason. 


If your job-presses are all of one size and 
make, any form will go into the first open 
press. That saves idle time, and means that 
fewer presses will be required; hence, a less 
investment for a given volume of business, 


which in turn produces greater profits. 
Multicolor jobs can be doubled up. All 
equipment is interchangeable from one 
press to another. Your labor problem 
becomes greatly simplified. 


The Next Step is the Standard Press 


In the selection of the press to be standardized, experience dictates that it 
shall be the one having the greatest range, which means that it shall be the 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS 


With a 14 by 22 inch John Thomson Press you 
can print anything from a visiting-card toa heavy 
plate form up to the capacity of the press, and you 
can produce the small forms as well and the large 
forms better than with any other platen-press. 
Double rolling of heavy forms is eliminated, and 


many forms ordinarily printed on cylinder presses 
may be divided and run more economically on 
the John Thomson Press. You are in business 
to make a profit—by standardizing your equip- 
ment you will realize a greater and surer profit. 
Write us today. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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BE THERE! 


ET nothin? keep you from the 

33d Annual Convention of the 

United Typothetae of America, Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 


Conditions in the Printing industry are 
undergoin?, sweepin?, changes. This year is 
totally different from any preceding, year. 
Next year will brin3, yet more different, per- 
plexin?, problems. 





























Are you prepared to meet them now? 


Come to the U. T. A. convention and hear 
men of experience and authority discuss these 
topics—of pocketbook interest to you. Make 
your reservation direct to the Hotel Commodore 
to insure accommodation. 

Your business, your profits and your success 


will be strongly influenced by your attendance 
at this convention. 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 


General Offices: 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
“Not Conducted for Profit” 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. * 









































Every Square Inch Is Steel 


Kramer’s Steel Stock Table with Rolling Drying Racks will earn money in any job pressroom. Saves floor 
space and extra handling of stock. Entire table, trucks and drying racks are made of steel. Discard your 
old tables, boxes and bins and install this modern drying system. 
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Kramer’s Steel Stock Table with Rolling SOV an 4 
Drying Racks S-4006 Nv 


The top of the table is used for cut stock ready for the press. Trucks containing drying rack can be rolled to the press convenient 
to feeder. Dryers can be placed on delivery board. Each truck contains ten steel drying racks 21”x 24%” inside and may be 
removed from either end of truck. Space between dryers, 214”. Each truck is equipped with four heavy ball-bearing casters. 
The table top is 28” wide, 8734” long, reinforced throughout; height, 40”. Trucks pull from either side of table. Finish is dark 
olive-green baked enamel. Price, complete, for Table and Three Trucks, all steel, $195.00. 











Kramer Metal Truck S-4010 Kramer Metal Truck S-4010. 


This truck is an original Bashelier design and has been in use in thousands of printing-offices during the past fifteen years. 
Made of heavy gauge steel, with extra heavy bindings, 12-inch main wheels and Martin double wheel swivel caster. Made to 
withstand severe usage. The most desirable metal truck ever manufactured. There are more trucks of this design in use than 
all other makes combined. Turns within its own space. Finished in dark olive-green enamel. Price, $30.00. 


PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 2: perso roster a Frieeg ome, V°04 ont Soe 


Kramer Woodworking Company 


CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1797 


CY ~—s Fourth and Lehigh Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Investments for 


August Funds 


Municipal Bonds Yielding from 4.50% to 5.00% 


EXEMPT FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

Maturity to Yield 
State of Utah, Road 414’s I, 1037 4.50% 
Moline, Ill., Sch. Dist. 5’s 1939 4.50% 
Omaha, Neb., School Dist. 41%’s 1935 4.60% 
Crawford County, Ia., Funding 5’s 1923 4.55% 
East Cleveland, Ohio, School 5’s to 1951 4.60% 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Sch. Dist. 5’s I, 19390 4.60% 
Mason City, Ia., Funding 5’s to 1939 4.60% 
St. Clair Co., Mich., Rd. Imp. 514’s to 1923 4.60% 
Catlin Tp. High Sch. Dist. No. 230, Vermilion County, 

Ill., Sch. Bldg. 514’s 1933 4.60% 
Britt, Iowa, Ind. Sch. Dist. Sch. Bldg. 5’s 1939 4.62% 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, Sch. Dist. 5’s 1939 4.62% 
College View, Neb., School 5’s 1944 4.62% 
Storm Lake, Ia., Ind. Sch. Dist. Sch. Bldg. 5’s 1939 4.62% 
Jefferson, Ia., Sch. Bldg. 5’s 19290 4.2% 
Glidden, Ia., Schl. Bldg. 5’s 1939 4.65% 
Barnes City, Ia., Sch. Bldg. 5’s 1939 4.65% 
Alvin Tp. High Sch. Dist. No. 219, Vermilion County, 

1939 4.65% 
Redfield, Ia., Sch. Dist. 5’s 1937 4.70% 
Huron, S. D., Waterworks 5’s 1939 4.75% 
Lexington, Neb., Genl. Fund Paving 5’s , 1938 4.85% 
1920 
, 1920 5.007 
McKenzie County, N. D., Genl. Obligation 6’s i 1923 5-00% 
Scott County, Tenn., Road 514’s 1940 5.00% 
Freestone Co., Tex., Rd. Dist. No. 1, 5’s 1948 5.00% 
Filer Highway Dist., Twin Falls Co., Ida., 6’s 1934 5.00% 


County of Pulaski, Ark., Temporary Loan 


Investment Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000.00 


DEARBORN AND MADISON STREETS 


CHICAGO 
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The Monotype is 
Complete in Itself 


It does not require any other 
machine to help it out 


The Monotype revolutionized com- 
posing-room methods by the intro- 
duction of the Non-Distribution 
System, which provides the mate- 
rial to keep all the hand compositors 
busy all the time on productive work 
and eliminates the non-productive 
operations. 


A composing room equipped 
with Monotypes is ready at all 
times to do any kind of com- 
position, from the plainest 
straight matter to the most 
intricate tabular and scien- 
tific work, and do it better 
than it can be done by any 
other machine or by hand, 
including some that can be 
economically handled only on 
the Monotype. 


The Monotype is a complete type 
foundry in your composing room, 
making all the type, borders, rules, 
leads, slugs, and spacing material 
for all the work so economically that 
new type is cheaper than old that has 
to be distributed. And then newtype 
saves money in the pressroom. 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK, World Building 
CHICAGO, Plymouth Building 


BOSTON, Wentworth Building 
TORONTO, Lumsden Building 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 





This advertisement is composed in Monotype No. 150 Series and Monotype Rule 














Yes, You’ve Been There! 


A good customer brings in an order for a run of utility letter-heads— 
moderate cost—maybe a lot of ’em—and after you have the order, he 
boldly tosses a monkey-wrench into the smooth machinery by slipping a 
half-tone cut down on your desk with a “By the way, use this 1roo-screen 
cut of our building up there in the corner”! If you have a stock of 


K-V-P “suipnie” BON 


—in white or colors—you can say cheerfully, “Fine! We’ll be glad to 
do it—and for a low cost, and on a mighty attractive bond with an 
unusual half-tone printing surface.”’ 


You must have printed samples right in your hands to really “get” 
the true value possessed by this Multi-Purpose Bond — and 
we'll put ’em in the mail for you just as soon as you tell us to. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
‘‘World’s Model Paper Miill.”’ Makers of Bond and Waxed Paper and Vegetable Parchment. 




















Pat’d April 7, 19008 = Pat. Applied for JEL 


Will Take 
Seven Column 
Paper 








Bed . 26x38 a * : 
Form 22x35 | . Boe 
Sheet 24x36 : Si Up-Keep 


The Economical ALL-AROUND Money-Maker 


Designed especially to meet the great demand for an economical, easily handled, high-class, two-roller, fly-delivery, 
two-revolution press that will turn out all kinds of commercial work, as well as handle your publication —in fact, 
it’s the “all-around” press. Has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers, Impression Trip, 
Etc. Registers perfectly at all speeds. In its low first cost, economical up-keep, superior product and remarkably 
low cost of operation it represents the best possible investment you can make—a continuous profit-producer. 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 








Manufactured by The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells Street NEW YORK, 71 W. 23d Street 
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You Can Secure 


NUREX 


TABBING COMPOUND 


from these 


Progressive Dealers 
(Order from the One Nearest You) 


DR MDERRS ONG GWlclcs cus sWoashuuwdeankhnaes Pe oeaee Sloan Paper Co. 
NN Gs Gre niepecashtheveusaesaasve Carter Rice Paper Co. 
BirMINGEAM, ALA City Paper Co. 





Batimore, Mp. 
Burrato, N. Y 
Cuicaco, ILL. . 
CLEVELAND, Oux10. 


.. Whitaker Paper Co. 
. The Alling Cory Co. 


Z W. Butler Paper Co. 
Central Ohio Paper Co. 


The 

CINCINNATI, OHIO The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
Cotumsus, OutI0. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Corumsia, S.C... . The R. L. Bryan Co. 
CuaruorTe, N.C........................Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micu .Detroit-Butler Paper Co. 
Dayton, OHIO. . ‘The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER, CoLo. ; . . The Carter Rice, Carpenter Co. 
Dattas, TEXAS . Southwestern Paper Co. 
GRanp Rapips, MICH................. The Central M ichigan Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS. bdienunhawaedhwewee nes eeee ee 
pe le ne .Antietam Paper Co. 
RE SS CC _ Interstate Paper Co. 
Re EMR 3 550 ve noobs vine a'n onda sae ee es Seat Sierra Paper Co. 
PO i Cray: Saar Louisville Paper Co. 
LittLe Rock, ARK Western pote aod Union. 
MEMPHIS, TENN......... Tayloe Paper Co. 
REE EE ss 6 witcha cba venssneroonbseure Standard Paper Co. 
New York, N.Y... ......J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. . Clements Paper Co. 
New ORLEANS, LA............. ......E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. o ..Garret Buchanan Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa... , . The Chatfield & Woods Co 
ty I ee eee nner. 7 wai P. McFall Paper Co. 
RocHEsTeR, N.Y......... ..The Alling Cory Co. 
RICHMOND, VA..... .Richmond Paper Co. 
St. Louis, Mo...... _ -- Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
DAN FRAWOIBOD, CAL... 2 .5205.000 . Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Satt Lake City, UTAH _. Western New spaper Union. 
SEATTLE, WASH Mutual Paper Co. 
5 The Pz aper House of New England. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Troy Paper Co. 


WaAsHINGTON, WEN: oe suk Uhudewoxvenencxwense¥ B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


A single trial of Nurex will convince 
you that a perfect tabbing composi- 
tion has at last been developed. 


Will Not Crack in Cold Weather. 
Will Not Soften in Hot Weather. 


No Heating Required At Any Time 


TIME 
SAVES +9iife 
PATIENCE 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


Salina, Kans. 


We Are For You 


if your ideals are for the 
highest quality of printing 


Because You'll Win 


and the use of inks bearing 


THIS MARK 
ON EVERY 
CAN 


will make your road to those ideals 
doubly successful. 


THEY COME FROM THE FACTORY OF 


F. A. Rigler Ink Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
Home of Boxer Back, the BEST 35c book ink. 














COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 





—the expediency of the TRANSVEYOR System is beyond 
argument — it pays for itself in the saving of wages 
alone within a few months. Eliminating unnecessary 
handling, increasing storage space and keeping all 
stock ready for instant movement, the TRANSVEYOR 
speeds up production and lowers operating costs. 


May we send, without obligation to you, a catalog and 
data on the TRANSVEYOR in the Printing Industry ? 


COWAN TRUCK CO. firii ines. 

















F you are not receiving monthly 
THE MILL PRICE LIST and 


have not a copy of tte WESTVACO Chhe 


Sample Folder in your files, write the 


nearest distributor listed. Mill P é | A 

The Union Paper & Twine Co., ix Detroit 1 fice LSt 
The Union Paper & Twine Co., iz Cleveland 
The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Cincinnati y 


The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Pittshurgh 
The Arnold-Roberts Co., i# Boston 


Lindsay Bros., Incorporated, in Philadelphia Vel F; l 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., in Washington, D. C.; e U0~ name ° 
Norfolk, Va., and York, Pa, -Mar EF; | 
The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. rquette name ° 
in New York & Chicago Sterling Enamel 
e 
) ) ont Enamel. 











for Sizes, Weights and Prices 


The West Virginia Pulf and Pafer Co. Our output of over 1000 tons daily of pulp 
are: the } PEER Manufacturers of Book and paper are factors in determining the prices 
Paper in i world. and qualities of these standardized papers. 
MINERCO .BOND 
Wiilit i. aco ie aaa ee 


VELVEE ENAMEL 





MARQUETTE ENAMEL 





STERLING ENAMEL 








WESTVACGS IDEAL 


PINNACLE EXTRASNTRONG EMBGiSSINt 
Me 


WESTVACO 


WESTMONT FNAMEL INDIA 25. 38. 70 HITE 2 


PINNACLE EXTRAS STRONG PAM BOSSIS 








WESTVACG SUPER 














THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 





| est WESTVACO Trade Mark means many things to your advantage, Mr. Printer. 
Besides right prices The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company mark protects you 
on quality and uniformity. Every case is labeled with our guarantee mark. The follow- 
ing distributors are ready to serve you with samples. Be sure your name is on the 


mailing list of our nearest distributor. 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON, D. C€. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

YORK, PA. —— 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


This insert i sot a sample of any of the papers advertised 

















AMONG THE BEST 


Is Our Roll-Feed 


Kidder All-Size Adjustable Rotary Press 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping-paper 

work, as it can print at a speed of 6,000 impressions per hour, 

to perfect register, in from one to three colors, and deliver 

72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock—manila, 

kraft, parchment, grease-proof, onion-skin or glassine. We 

have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press all over 
the country, and it will pay you to investigate it. 


(ml 
KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N.H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 




















More Catalogues 


will be printed this year than for years past. 


Photo-engravers the country over are now busy, many of them working 
overtime and Sundays, preparing illustrations for forthcoming catalogues. 


The cream of this business, which is in sight, is going to go to printing-plants equipped to 
make right prices on catalogue work. 


May we show you how you can increase the efficiency of your present Linotype or Inter- 
type apparatus so that you can secure catalogue printing at a profit? 


This information will prove of value to you for it 
solves the problem of cutting production costs, 
instead of cutting selling prices. 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 
Touraine Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


Gentlemen: 
Please furnish me with evidence showing how to secure 
profitable catalogue printing work. 





Just fillin and mail coupon opposite and we will submit the proof. 








Without cost or obligation to you, of course. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas 


Address 





Town State 





Kind of Slug-Casting Machine 





Intertype or Linotype 
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CHRISTENSEN’S LATEST TYPE 
STITCHER-FEEDING MACHINE 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our for- 
mer machines as this 
is a new design. 


Many in operation. 


Any number of 
stitchers can be used. 


High speed. 
Easy adjustments. 


It will save you labor 
and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wisconsin 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada 8 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 





































Non-Caking (Gummed Paper 


Now that the summer months are with us, insist that your jobber 
gives you the Ideal Non-Curling and Non-Caking Gummed Paper. 


Made flat by our exclusive non-curling process. 

Made non-caking with our new process and special formule. 
Will not cake during humid weather. 

Will not curl under any atmospheric conditions. 


Every sheet spells satisfaction. Look for our guaranty label on every package. 











GUARANTEED 





FLAT FLAT || Every Package 


This Label on 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 








































CINCINNATI 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Why of 
the “Final” 


in the NAME 


WESEL FINAL 
PLATE-MOUNTING 
BASE AND HOOK 


FINAL, Because they represent the ultimate 
in plate-mounting systems— affording the 
advantages of all similar devices with none 
of their disadvantages. 


FINAL, Because the hooks remain exactly where 
they are placed. Their design is such that 
neither steady pressure nor shock will loosen 
them. They can not shift. This means when 
register is secured it will be retained at hair- 
line throughout the run. 


FINAL, Because no matter how many systems 
you have tried, or will try, once you have in- 
stalled this system you will find complete sat- 
isfaction and have no reason for trying others. 


Hooks are self-contained 
and have swivel catches 
which adapt themselvesto 
any position of the plate. 


Ask us for descriptive booklet 


Bear in mind, Wesel Service is at your service 
in any way we can serve you. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


72-80 
Cranberry Street 
for enna ae Brooklyn 

the Printer New York 


When writing kindly mention this advertisement. 
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For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
merciai work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 


FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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HE “memo” habit is 
universal—everyone 
who uses pen or pencil 
keeps a notebook of some 
kind. National Ring 
Binders provide memos 
for every type of notes 
and every class of trade. 
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Are you acquainted 
with the splendid quality, 
durability and absolute 
reliability of the National 
“Eagle Marked” books? 















Send for an illustrated 
folder of National Ring 
Books, with prices. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


bee Old Reliable 





NATIONAL RING BINDERS 
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| in the lead for over 30 years 
| Made in Six Sizes, from the 16 and 19 inch Pony, 
with or without Iron Stand, to the sturdy 23%, 


2614, 30 and 33 inch sizes as illustrated. 


q a. 
y- ADVANCE 














Powerful compound leverage; extra long, quickly adjusted 
interlocking back gauges; adjustable gibs in side frames; 
side gauges on both sides, both front and back; half-inch 
cutting stick with facilities for easy removal, are only 
a few features. 











16 and 19 Inch 






Six Sizes 


The “E-Z” Cutter 


DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
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Note Position 
of Lever when 
Finishing Cut 



















SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY ALL 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH., U.S. A. 
Chicago, 124 S. Wells Street New York, 71 W. 23d Street 

















without 
Tron Stand 
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ig | Output and Low Cost 


Companion ane to the Printer 


Who Prints From the Roll With a 


MEISEL PRESS 


The small odd jobs may always be printed in the 
sheet, cut to size. 

The price will be regulated by what the printer thinks 
he can get, and what he “thinks he can get” depends 
on what he considers ‘‘the other fellow” will bid. 
Big jobs, profitable jobs, which are sold at much 
lower expense relatively than small odd jobs, are 
right now being printed from the roll by far-sighted 
printers equipped with Meisel (roll-fed) Presses 
much faster and at less cost than they could be 
produced by printers who are ordinarily equipped, 
who can not get a “look-in.” 

Success in competition depends on efficiency in 
production. The difference in efficiency between one 


properly managed plant and one not so well operated, 
both of which cater to general trade, with ordinary 
equipment, is not sufficient to fortify the well- 
managed plant against loss of business to the plant 
less efficiently managed. 

The solution is to be found in Meisel Presses, which 
may be had to print on one or both sides of the web, 
in one or more colors, number or perforate one or both 
ways, punch, interleaveand deliver product cut tosize, 
in flat or folded sheets, or slit and rewound in rolls. 


Let us know what work in big quantities you want 
to produce at a cost which will eliminate com- 
petition and we will supply you with a machine 
to do it. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. 


944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Unused Type is [dle Capital 


Make Your “Dead” Type Work 














not use, or seldom use. 





When you figure costs, consider the cases 
full of worn type you can not use, or do 
That which you 
do use continually requires expensive 
sorts but still depreciates in value. That 
which you do not use occupies valuable 
space which you could profitably use. 





The small price old type brings and 
the high cost of new foundry type 
causes you to hold onto it, and, if 
used at all, it keeps your presses idle 
more than they should be because 
of the excessive time required for 
make-ready. 











































WITH THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER you can recast it yourself into 
styles and sizes you can use, equal in quality to foundry type and at a cost 
far below foundry prices. 


You can keep your cases full of new and usable type, spaces, quads, leads, 
slugs and rules all the time without having to buy sorts at any time. 


Let us tell you more about the low cost of type made the Thompson Way. 


THE THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 


223 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE 









AND SUPPLIES 


Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 
Houses of the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 





PRINTING MACHINERY 











“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” 











THE NEWEST LINE 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR 
PRINTING PLANTS 


ARE TIMESAVERS 


American Type Founders Co. 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES 















BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 

NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 
MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 











Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
Metal Leads & Slugs 
Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Angle Ink Knives 
American Plate Brushes 
Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
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CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 
















“INKS ... REQUIRED 
7 DELIVERED. . Asx WHEN.. DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 
ST. PAUL 
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N-O-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 




















JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


Just Press a Button’ 


That is the principle which allows the pressman to con- 
centrate his attention upon production by freeing his 
mind of subconscious wrong about speed control. With 


The MonitorSystem 


he knows that stop, start, slow down or speed up are at 

his finger tips; that if he wants gradual change he can 

get it, or bring the press to a quick stop in any emer- 
gency byan instinctive down thrust 
of his hand. 


Monitor Controllers willadd the fin- 
ishing touch to your plant— make 
you prouder of it than ever. Instal- 
lation is so simple and economical 
ery —it can be done without shut-down. 


ALMOST ALL OUR 
INKS WORK WELL 


ON KELLY AND 
HARRIS PRESSES 


Tell us what your requirements are 
— the expert advice of our staff is 
at your disposal. 


MonitorController 
re Com pany %... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE im & LL al INKS 


SS Pies 
FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, N.J. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO:CLEVELAND 


Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 


penned Cincinnati 
etroit ° St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis 

















“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 














Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
Prevents Offset 





SAVES TIME 
SAVES PAPER 
SAVES MONEY 


Days of uncertain weather do 
come. Days when sheets of 
paper as they come from the 
press simply will not behave—days when the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER furnishes the only solution for pressroom troubles. 











Send for list of users. Write us for full information. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK—38 Park Row BOSTON—220 Devonshire St. CHICAGO—Fisher Bld3. 
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OME HOT, STICKY DAYS will roll in this 
month and attack the most vulnerable part of your 
\_F pressroom equipment—the composition Rollers. 
Are your Rollers sufficiently toughened and hardened 
to resist this kind of weather? If not, order a few emer- 
gency Rollers of an extra tough grade of “‘ Fibrous’”’ 
composition to take the place of the softer Rollers. 
They will stand up under the most trying heat and 
humidity, give a perfect distribution of ink, and con- 
tinuous service on long runs. 


BINGHAM BROS. COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1840) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


New York a Rochester 
(Main Office) Rat i 89 Mortimer Street 
406 Pearl Street 
Philadelphia a Baltimore 
521 Cherry Street 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland 
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PURITY IS THE FOUNDATION OF | 
ALL ART ~ ART IS THE VISIBLE AND | 
CONVINCING EXPRESSION OF FUN* | 
DAMENTAL TRUTH - THE KEYNOTE | 
OF SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING IS ART. 
ATTRACTIVE, FORCEFUL PRESENTATION 
OF TRUTHS LEAVES AN INDELIBLE IM’ | 
PRESSION ON THE MIND. IT BECOMES 
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Designed and Hand-Lettéred by Adriano Bissiri, Commercial Artist, 
1111 Central Building, Los Angeles, California. 
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GIVING THE DUMMY ITS DUE* 


BY DORR KIMBALL— PART I 


AS the dummy a legitimate place 
in the selling and manufacture 
of printing? 

Is the work of preparing a 
dummy a needless extravagance 
or a practical economy? 

Does the buyer benefit at 
the expense of the printer who 

LV =} furnishes the dummy, or does 
the printer benefit at the expense of the buyer? 

What is the cost of the dummy? What are the 
possibilities of its earning its cost or more? 

If the dummy can save its cost and more in the 
manufacturing price of the printing, who should pay 
its cost and to whom should go the saving? 

Perhaps we can get some sort of answer to such 
questions if we consider, first, the dummy situation as 
it exists at present and then take up the possibilities 
of putting the dummy on a more satisfactory basis. 

It is a practice among some printers to prepare 
dummies free of charge at the request of prospective 
customers. This is considered by the printer as a 
legitimate selling speculation. In practice he finds that 
if he can land, say, one job of printing out of every 
five or ten dummies he submits his speculation is 
successful. He gets enough gross profit on the one job 
he lands to cover the expense of all the dummies 
prepared and leave a little something over. 

This practice of “free” dummies, or dummies on 
speculation, however, is open to two serious objections. 

Anything that is given away without charge is 
naturally assumed to be of little value. The buyer of 


*Copyright by Dorr Kimball. 
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printing who receives several dummies at no cost 
thinks them worth just about what he paid for them. 

If a dummy is held of little account by the buyer, 
the printer who is trying to sell printing based on that 
dummy is seriously handicapped. His arguments for 
fine typography, correct margins and properly selected 
papers are discounted if the dummy which graphically 
shows all these is considered by the buyer as of so little 
worth that it can be had free of charge for the asking. 

But a more serious objection to the free dummy 
plan is that, once it is analyzed, it is seen to be an 
extravagant selling method which adds unnecessarily 
to the price of printing. 

The “free”? dummy is, of course, not free. Its cost 
is in the price of printing, whether it is actually put 
there as an item of manufacturing, or selling expense, 
or considered as coming out of the profit on the job. 

But with “free” or speculative dummies it is not 
only the cost of the one dummy that landed the job 
that is in the price of the job, but the cost of those nine 
other dummies which failed to land jobs. 

If a $100 job contains the expense of, say, a $5 
dummy, there is no serious inflation of printing prices, 
but if that $100 job contains the expense of ten $5 
dummies or $50 — half the price of the job — then we 
have a selling price that must be admitted to be 
decidedly extravagant. 

Extravagant selling methods, some of them estab- 
lished trade customs, have been getting close scrutiny 
of late. Even the Government has felt the necessity 
of putting its foot down on “gratuities” and “cour- 
tesies,” because, when they are handed out to all 
prospects alike, their total cost makes an unreasonable 
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addition to the price of the goods paid for by a small 
proportion of those prospects. 

The intelligent buyer knows nowadays if he receives 
cigars, dinners or other “entertainment” from some 
salesman, not only is their cost added to the bill of 
goods he buys but all the expense of entertaining four 
to nine other buyers who didn’t buy a single dollar’s 
worth of goods is also added to his bill. No matter 
how indirect the charge is, it is certain to come out of 
the buyer’s pocket and be figured at five or ten times 
its cost. 

Hence the careful buyer of today prefers to pay for 
his own cigars and dinners and buy his goods on the 
basis of production costs unburdened with an expense 
for entertainment. 

The only remedy for the extravagant “free” dummy 
is to cut out the speculative feature and charge for this 
service. If each customer pays for his own dummies, 
those nine speculative dummies that failed to land 
jobs cease to exist — they die before they are born. 
What to do with their cost is no longer a problem, for 
there is no troublesome cost to dispose of. 

Some printers assert that the customer will not pay 
for the dummy, but this is merely a confession that they 
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do not understand the real situation in all its cost 
features. Customers are paying for “free”? dummies 
and always have paid for them — and paid for them 
at the rate of about ten times their cost. When a 
printer sells a dummy he has merely to point out how 
he is saving the customer that concealed tenfold dummy 
charge that he formerly paid, to make good his claim 
for economy. If he can point out other savings that 
the dummy will effect he will soon have all his customers 
buying dummies regularly. 

Another reason why a printer should not prepare 
dummies on speculation is that he can not, under that 
method, really give his best unbiased judgment as to 
the details of that job. 

He would be thinking too much about making that 
dummy please the buyer and land his printing order to 
have his mind free to be thinking about pleasing the 
buyer’s customers and landing their business for him. 

The printer should try to please his customers. 
But, in designing advertising printing, he has to please 
his customers’ customers if the job is to be a success. 
Even a customer pleased with a preliminary dummy 
would be a mighty unpleasant customer if the printing 
based on that dummy should turn out a failure. 


YOUR OWN PILLS 


BY J. REID HAMMOND 


RECT advertising,” expounds 
the zestful printer, “is the 
modern tonic to nourish your 
business. No waste circulation, 
sure to get attention, and, if 
well printed, it is sure to produce 
flowering results.” Thus the 
printer enthuses about the ad- 
———— 3} vantages of mail advertising 
‘over other mediums. Inwardly he wears a subtly 
cynical smile. Blotters, folders, envelope enclosures, 
house-organs, oh, they’re great things—er, that is, 
for his customers to use. 

Why the subtly cynical inward smile? Well, do you 
know, this printer himself once “fell” for the direct- 
advertising idea. He read in the trade journals how 
direct-mail advertising was becoming so popular; how 
it brought in such enormous volumes of new business; 
how the customers fairly danced in to order the goods. 
He pondered on the idea, and built castle upon castle, 
and visualized his new twenty-story concrete structure 
going up before him. He had at last discovered the 
secret, the great secret of building up his business. 

He decided to start out with five thousand folders. 
Copy was the first thing to be prepared. What should 
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he say? “First page,” he reflected egotistically, “my 
name, of course, and we’ll make it big so they won’t get 
in that little shop across the street by mistake. Under 
it, ‘Printer’—no, ‘Printimg’—no, let’s make it 
‘High-Grade Artistic Printing.’ Couldn’t beat that. 
Businesslike, that’s what I want. Next, the address 
and the telephone number. That’s plenty for the 
first page. No use crowding it for I want to get the 
name large enough. 

“Inside: ‘We do all kinds of printing.’ That 
doesn’t sound right. I have it: ‘No job too large, no 
job too small.’ I’ve seen that before somewhere, so it 
must be all right. That’ll bring ’em. It covers every- 
thing. A list of things would be good, too. Column 
form: ‘Letter-heads, window-cards, bill-heads, receipts, 
business-cards, folders, wedding invitations, enclosures, 
programs, blotters, menus, all kinds of books, posters, 
stock certificates, envelopes, greeting-cards, social 
stationery, brochures (I don’t know what a brochure 
is, but I’ve seen it somewhere, so I guess it’s all right), 
house-organs, broadsides, visiting-cards, dance tallies, 
calendars.’ There are twenty-three things; quite an 
imposing collection.” 

On the third page, his modesty would permit him to 
say a few words concerning his vast and adequate 
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equipment. Here he was eloquent. Right on this 
page was concentrated the originality which was really 
due to be spread throughout the folder. True, he had 
a slight tendency to exaggerate; but didn’t all printers 
exaggerate about their “batteries of cylinder presses” 
and their “hundreds of the latest type-faces”? 

For the back, he prepared a number of high- 
sounding epigrams, such as: “Good printing is the 
key-note [“Ah, that’s a good word”], the key-note 
of all business endeavor.” 

As to paper; no use having anything too expensive. 
He was advertising printing, not paper. A few more 
details, a delicious floral border for the first page, a 
well-fed capital N for the second, completed the 
specifications. 

As the complacent printer proudly surveyed the 
finished folder he majestically proclaimed it a work of 
art. It hardly seemed that anybody could get around 
that. To be conservative, at least nine prospects out 
of every ten would immediately send in a trial order. 
And look at the small cost; $6.89 for paper and a 
little work. 

But no! How should he send them out? Postage 
on five thousand, at 1 cent each, would be — $50. 
Never mind, he would send out only a few at a time. 
It wouldn’t do to flood the place with orders anyway. 
He would need envelopes, too. Unthinkingly, the size 
of the folder was made such as would fit only rather 
awkwardly into a standard business envelope. Another 
thing he just thought of: who should he send the 
folders to? That was easy. The telephone book was 
handy. Pick out the large firms; they use lots of 
printing. On the whole, the project was becoming a 
little more troublesome and expensive than he had 
planned. Fear not; the results would more than com- 
pensate. Just let the public get their hands on those 
folders; they would devour their contents rapturously, 
and pass them along to their friends. 

The first lot of one hundred was finally on its way. 
We skip with haste over the printer’s painful dissection 
of the telephone directory, the tedious addressing of 
the envelopes, the not unmentionable labor of sticking 
on the stamps. “Big day to-morrow,” reflected the 
printer, “I suppose that old ’phone of mine’ll be 
ringing its receiver off the hook.” The morrow came, 
but brought no unusual excitement. Not a single new 
customer made an appearance. Puzzled, and half 
inclined to hold the postoffice responsible, he prepared 
and sent off the second hundred. Still no return. 
This was very strange; another dollar gone off into 
postage. This man had persistence, however — 
“dogged determination,” as he broadly pronounced 
it. With renewed effort, he prepared another lot — 
two hundred this time. He would give direct advertis- 
ing a fair trial. Again there were no returns. This 
time he gave it up as a bad job. He had thrown away 
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more than ten honest dollars, and an infinite amount 
of trouble and pains. “ And just to think,” he brooded, 
“out of all those four hundred prospects, not a single 
one paid the slightest attention to that alluring folder.” 

Since that discouraging experience, the printer 
expounds to his customers, with that inward, subtly 
cynical smile, that “Direct advertising is the modern 
tonic to nourish your business. No waste circulation, 
sure to get attention, and, if it is well printed, it is sure 
to produce flowering results.” 

These experiences have been exaggerated, pur- 
posely, so that the points may be easily seen. As a 
business policy, a printer must advocate direct adver- 
tising. Many printers have felt the honesty of trying 
the medium themselves. They save tried it, and many 
have tried in vain to induce direct advertising to serve 
them. Each has not made ali the mistakes of the 
printer used for illustration. Each has not done every- 
thing wrong, but each one who has failed has done 
something wrong. “A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.” They were not rewarded for their 
efforts. 

The best way to learn practical points about direct 
advertising is to originate some and try it out. Study 
the returns (if there are any). If not satisfactory, look 
for the trouble just as you would try to locate engine 
trouble in your automobile. How about the mailing- 
list? Was the copy written with the mailing-list in 
mind? Use imagination and common sense. Try to 
look through the prospect’s eye. Having found what 
you think was wrong, try again, correcting the probable 
error. Now you have two sets of results to compare 
scientifically. Keep on trying and comparing results. 
Before long you will have learned a few actual facts 
about the possibilities of direct advertising. 

You owe it to your customers to look into these 
things. Even if you try out these tests only in a very 
small way the results will form interesting data. Pick 
out a mailing-list of fifty, and do some scientific experi- 
mental work. Regard it in the light of a “bureau of 
research,” if you will, for the sole purpose of furnishing 
information to customers who become interested in 
advertising returns. On this small scale, of course, do 
not expect this advertising to pay you financially in an 
adequate way. 

When a customer asks for information from a 
printer who has done this, the printer has some inter- 
esting experiences of which to tell. He can give some 
little points as to why this blotter pulled handsomely, 
and what “queered” that folder. He can caution his 
customer against certain snags, and can intelligently 
guide him in his ideas. Then he can honestly expound, 
without an inward, subtly cynical smile, that “Direct 
advertising is the modern tonic to nourish your busi- 
ness. No waste circulation, sure to get attention, and, 
if well printed, it will surely produce flowering results.” 
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LISTENERS AND TALKERS 


BY EDGAR WHITE 


Z| HE summer of the year the first 

j of the American Expeditionary 

Ai Forces arrived in France I 

| journeyed to Laclede, Missouri, 

@ (| where General Pershing was 
IVA AN ‘| born, to learn something of the 


LAW ie) | boyhood characteristics of the 
CW } | American commander. To my 
I 3} repeated interrogatory to one 


of his old schoolmates about Pershing as a boy the 
only trait that stood out, as he recalled, was: “Well, 
he was a good listener.” 

To an old lady who knew Pershing intimately as a 
small boy the trait seemed more marked. 

“He would sit for hours listening to Captain Hewitt 
tell stories of the Civil War,” she said. “It was a bit 
remarkable, we thought, that one so young should be 
interested in listening to old people talk.” 

General Grant, the silent soldier, was a good 
listener. 

Gardiner Lathrop, chief of the legal staff for the 
Santa Fe railroad system, who lives in Chicago, was 
always an attentive listener to whatever his subordi- 
nates had tosay. I have observed him show the utmost 
patience in listening to a long recital of some prosy 
member of a train crew, and in court, while one of the 
most eloquent of pleaders, he was one of the most 
careful listeners. 

The habit of listening well nearly always accom- 
panies mental activity. I would not like to say that 
too much talk indicates the reverse, but it is a known 
principle of anatomy that vocal effort uses physical 
energy, and that when the physique is weakened the 
brain does not work brilliantly. 

The successful salesman is frequently spoken of as a 
“good talker,” the implication being that by reason of 
his capacity to talk he sells more goods. In handling 
articles that are sold from house to house that may be 
true, but in selling advertising and printing I have 
found that it pays better to listen than to talk too much. 
The business man resents being talked into a deal. 
Once he gets the idea you are trying to make him 
patronize you by a cleverly worded argument he is on 
the defensive and says to himself: “He shall not pass.” 

Where I have had the best results in selling adver- 
tising is on worked-out displays, ideas and suggestions 
that will do their own talking. The customer would 
always rather see something than hear something. 
It costs to go to the movies, but you can enjoy a 
sermon free. Let the man you are trying to sell to 
do the talking. Answer his questions briefly and con- 


fidently, but be content to let his vocal cords have . 
most of the exercise. You're less likely to bore him, 
and he will think more of you. 

Book agents will laugh at this, and talk of their 
success by mental suggestion. But they don’t have 
to deal with the same people every day like the man 
who handles printing and advertising. 

My plan is never to tell a merchant an anecdote, 
and to studiously avoid introducing any subject but 
that of my mission to his store. But I’ve got all sorts 
of time to listen to his stories, and whatever he 
has to say. 

We have an exceptionally bright young fellow on 
our paper, and the boss took a notion to try him out 
as a reporter. 

“He’s got the nerve to talk to anybody,” com- 
mented the boss. 

And so he had. The late Senator William J. Stone 
came to town one day. A United States senator or a 
governor are the biggest fish we ever catch. The new 
reporter went over to the hotel to interview the dis- 
tinguished visitor, known to the old guard then as 
“Bill” Stone. The thin face of the statesman seemed 
to encourage loquacity, and the reporter, after intro- 
ducing himself, went on to tell what he had read about 
certain measures before the United States Senate, and 
their possible bearing on the country. Some people 
would have known the meaning of the cynical expres- 
sion creeping over the Senator’s face, but our reporter 
saw no danger-signals as he finally asked for some 
information touching the matters under discussion. 
Stone’s tall form straightened out, and he gave his 
soft hat a tilt. 

“Do you object to being interviewed, Senator?” 
asked the astonished newsgatherer, seeing his man 
getting ready to leave. 

“Not at all,” replied Stone blandly, “but you 
know so darn much more about these things than I 
do I’m afraid I can’t enlighten you. Good day!” 

There was a man with us for a while who was one 
of the most convincing talkers I had ever heard. He 
knew every department of the business from press to 
editorial room — theoretically. With pencil and paper 
he would draw a diagram, and then deliver. an oration 
of an hour’s length to prove it the shortest and most 
economical way, and when he got through nobody 
could refute his argument. But when he was put on 
the job to work out his schemes he never got anywhere 
— there was always something missing — through no 
fault of his, mind you—that would prevent them 
materializing into dazzling successes. After one failure 
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he would take up something else, and work at it with 
unimpaired energy until he ran against a wall again. 
He was so cheerful, so confident, so full of optimistic 
talk that we all liked him anyhow, but at the same time 
we felt that his real job was that of a missionary or on 
a Chautauqua circuit instead of in a prosaic printing- 
office where results and not theories count. 

In bygone days some inspired foreman printed and 
framed this legend, which remains as a relic of the 
hand-press and hand-set era: “A still tongue maketh 
a full stick.” 

I’ve often glanced at that ancient sign hanging on 
the wall over one of the linotypes, and have wondered 
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STOP THE LEAKS 


BY D. C. HEGARTY 
The writer here sets forth some of the leaks that are likely to occur 
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how many dollars it has saved: for the office during 
the years it has been giving its silent admonition. 
Most of us are inclined to talk too much, because 
it is easier to talk than to think. But once we get into 
the habit of thinking constructively we will be less 
inclined to talk uselessly, and then we will become a 
really constructive force in the world. The man who 
invented the art of printing was a thinker rather than 
a talker, and undoubtedly he was aware of the fact 
that the greatest blessing he was conferring upon the 
world was in giving it a means to acquire knowledge 
without having to listen to those who were “infatuated 
with the melody of their own voices.” 


in a printing-plant. Study them carefully, then go over your plant 


T this period of reconstruction, 
when business is being made 
over to fit our peace stride, we 
should not lose sight of some of 

} the good habits acquired by the 

| great war. Uncle Sam needs an 

invincible business machine fully 
as much now as he did then. 
= 3}} We should stop every leak and 
check every loss. It is the little leaks that make big 
losses. In fact, we are so taken up with the big prob- 
lems of today that we are very apt to overlook the petty 
things that eventually weaken our business machines. 

The printing-trade and its allied branches are today 
facing a very serious situation. The cost of material 
and labor is the highest in its history. This is especially 
true of labor, and it does not look as if the cost would 
go down for some time to come. Here is one possible 
answer: Our labor must be more efficient and it can 
be through its own superior skill and diligence, through 
using better tools—that is, better machinery — 
through superior industrial organization and leader- 
ship. Every obstacle to the most effective organization 
and leadership sets the pointer to lower profits. We 
can not pay decidedly more for labor unless our labor 
on the whole is decidedly more efficient. Every handi- 
cap to the most efficient application of our labor lessens 
our chance of maintaining a successful business. It is 
not all up to labor, however; many employers them- 
selves are at fault. They do not organize their forces 
and properly plan and manage their work. But worst of 
all, they fail to jack up their prices. With the proper 

Standard cost-finding system, every up-to-date printer 

should know his costs and charge a fair profit. 






and see how many you find.—Editor. 








If the printing-trade and its “allies” are to take 
their places along with the rest of the “bunch,” we 
must all “fall in,” employers and employees alike, and 
do our best to keep at the head of the line in the great 
march to reconstruction and success. 

Herewith is an outline of some of the leaks and 
losses that should be watched and checked. Some may 
appear to be mere trifles, but nevertheless they all 
have some value. 


Buildings, Equipment, Tools, Etc., 
and Care of Same. 

Failure to keep up proper repairs, not having some 
person who is responsible for upkeep and care of 
buildings, tools, etc. 

Not knowing exact location of fire equipment — 
lack of fire-drill. 

Insufficient convenience for sanitation, drinking- 
water, etc., bad ventilation and wrong temperature, 
causing loss of time. 

Insufficient lubrication — lack of oil has junked 
many a machine. . 

Equipment out of date, doing work by hand when 
automatic machinery could be used. 

Idle equipment, because of not planning the work 
properly. 

Poor arrangement of machinery, allowing vacant 
places, lack of regular place to keep tools. 

Improper lighting, causing bad work. Leaks in 
water-pipes. Inflammable material lying around on 
the floor and in the corners. 

Burning lights, running water and letting motors 
run when not needed. 

Machinery not running to full capacity or speed. 


Ps get 
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Management or Supervision. 


Hiring incompetent men and too quickly firing a 
man. 

Not planning flow of work so as to keep men and 
machines supplied. 

Not keeping close codperation between depart- 
ments — that is, production and selling. 

Lack of codperation between the management and 
employees. 

Lack of records of spoiled work — as to causes and 
persons responsible. 

Improper assignment of tasks — for instance, put- 
ting a 7o-cent man on work that a 20-cent boy could 
do as well. 

Not having records as to how work is done in each 
operation and the cost of same. 

Not making orders or instructions clear, using verbal 
instead of written orders. 

Poor workmanship, due to careless supervision, not 
getting confidence of employees by having them come 
with questions concerning work and thereby eliminating 


many errors. 
Too large or too small advertising appropriations. 


Working Force. 


Absences caused by some form of dissipation or 
excessive pleasure over week end. 

Transacting personal business during working hours, 
visiting other departments needlessly. 

Neglecting to watch their work, causing inferior 
workmanship. 

Getting to work late and leaving early; lack of 
loyalty to employer. 

Foreman or high-priced men doing work which 
might be done by subordinates. 

Inefficient methods of working, causing waste of 
materials. 

Improper handling of work, allowing it to become 
spoiled. 

Neglecting to report shortage of materials at once, 
causing delays when needed. 

Idling on the job — due to carelessness, laziness, 
poor ventilation, insufficient amount of work, lack 
of pride. 

Having discontented workmen or trouble makers. 


Sales Force. 

Lack of courtesy and initiative. 

Not properly planning correspondence and visits to 
customer after inquiries are received. 

Lack of proper training of salesmen, covering terri- 
tory too fast or too slowly. 

Large expense accounts, and badly arranged terri- 
tories, wasting time and money. 

Inaccuracy in quoting prices, not knowing costs; 
lack of interest in goods sold. 
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Ignorance of customers’ needs; failure to keep good 
will of customers. 

Carelessness in personal appearance, creating a 
poor impression. 


Sales Department. 


Not keeping in close touch with salesmen. 

Not furnishing salesmen with all facts pertaining 
to good points of product. 

Failing to develop fields for product. 

Not keeping service to the standard to suit the 
wishes of the customer. 

Uninteresting letters to customers and salesmen. 

Lack of testing out different sales methods before 
operating on large scale. 

Inaccuracy in keeping records, and failure to make 
full use of records. . 
Careless inspection of orders received. 

Failure to observe customer’s view-point. 


Advertising Department. 


Lack of codperation with sales department in not 
advertising to help salesmen. 

Not doing enough, and using poor judgment in 
selection of mediums. 

Lack of preparation of copy and color schemes. 
Lack of originality. 

Unattractive literature and poor distribution of the 
same or of advertising matter. 

Misrepresentation of the service. Lack of proper 
records and data. 

Failing to get enough publicity as to the special 
service you have to offer the trade. 

Buying and Receiving. 

Overstocking and underbuying. 

Not getting competitive bids or prices. 

Not ordering soon enough to prevent rush express 
shipments. 

Not checking as to specifications and not put. ng 
stock in the proper stock-room when received. 

Not keeping records of goods received, and not 
marking bill of lading as to damaged goods. 

Buying in small lots or from hand to mouth, 
instead of getting quantity prices. 

Lack of standards as to amount of material required 
in various departments. 

Buying poor-grade material for high-class work. 

Not having proper records of express, freight or 
carriage costs of goods that should be billed to customer. 

Insufficient knowledge of values and correct prices. 

Buying because of friendship, regardless of cost. 


Shipping Department. 


Incomplete filling of orders, errors in filling or in 
directing shipments. 
Insufficient packing and bad handling of goods. 
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Not accurately and carefully routing a shipment. 
Demurrage bills, not loading or unloading promptly. 
Delay shipments — failure to ship when promised 
is always detrimental to success. A reputation fot 
prompt delivery is very important and the rule is to 
watch this on orders to retain the good will of the trade. 

Improper or utter lack of labeling — wrong classi- 
fications, marking cases incorrectly, etc. 


Accounting Department. 


Not checking up cost on long runs at once, thereby 
resulting in a loss that could have been prevented. 

Inaccurate or incomplete cost systems and inade- 
quate cost records are due to various things, one being 
failure to keep them up to date, causing losses by failing 
to make alteration in cost-sheets to compensate for 
increase in both raw materials and labor. 

Failure to add sufficient overhead charges. 

Sometimes the accounting department is not given 
orders for material and therefore can not figure cost, 
and much time is lost because they are not able to get 
the proper information. 

Failing to charge every item of labor and material 
on each job. 

Dealing with Customers. 


Adopting the policy “‘Customers are always wrong,” 
instead of “‘Customers are always right.” 

Failure to keep promises made to customers as to 
quality, price and date of shipment. 

Failure to send bill of lading and invoice at time of 
shipment. 

Selling concerns with doubtful credit. Giving too 
long a dating on bills. 

Failure to answer correspondence promptly and 
adjust all fair claims of shortages and other complaints 
at the proper time. 

Lack of standard policy for dealing with trade, 
which causes a loss of business. 

Not exercising care in regard to discounts. 


Production. 


Bad handling of goods between departments. 

Poor system of inspection, allowing goods to go out 
which are not up to the standard. 

Loss of time in not having the work properly 
planned in advance of execution. 
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Inferior workmanship — rejected work is waste of 
the worst kind, and to eliminate this waste will mean a 
greater production. 

Lack of sufficient help in some departments — an 
unbalanced force. 

Not having stock and material on hand by each 
machine so no time will be lost waiting for stock. 

Putting work on high-priced machines when small 
or cheaper machines could do the work as well. 

Not planning the most efficient way to run off in 
handling a job. 

Much time is lost in frequent inventories when a 
permanent inventory should be kept. Failure to plan 
and schedule a day’s work causes lack of production. 


Material. 


Poor system of transferring between departments. 
Loss through lack of standards. Scrapping spoiled 
materials instead of using on other work. Loss through 
lack of schedules showing how material is to be utilized 
with least waste. 

Leaving barrels, boxes and containers in scrap-heap 
at the mercy of the elements instead of collecting and 
selling them. 

Faulty work due to poor material. The cheapest 
is not always the best. 


Goods Themselves. 


Poor designing or layout — bad workmanship. 
Poor handling of color schemes. 
Many times a cheaper grade of material could be 
substituted without decreasing quality required. 
Obsolete styles of type-faces and poor judgment in 
using type. 
Administration. 


Lack of adequate records in every department. 

Sometimes some of the stenographers and clerks 
are crowded with work while others do not have 
enough, showing lack of planning on part of the office 
manager. 

Not keeping records easily accessible — causing 
much loss of time searching for records that should be 
available. 


Not having equipment to facilitate the work, as 
card indexes, etc. 


be the true method; if in the wrong, we cannot hope to progress. 


— COLERIDGE. 
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GREAT many articles have 
been written about word forms 
in the English language and 
many have brought out some 
very good ideas, but as a rule 
they helped the reader only in 
the individual case at hand, 
rather than enabled him to for- 
) mulate general rules that would 
govern similar cases and be of assistance when he 
could not consult a dictionary in a moment. 

During my experience as a proofreader I have 
gathered ideas from different publishing houses here 
and there, and have assimilated some very good general 
rules on word form that have helped me a great deal. 
Although I can not accredit each of them right now, it 
will suffice to say that some are from the Government 
Style-Book, some from the University of Chicago Style- 
Book, and others are rules collected by good, practical 
proofreaders. They all come from sources that must 
be considered authoritative. 

A recent article in THE INLAND PRINTER discussed 
the form of the possessive of such words as Bates, 
Dickens, etc. It indicated that a large number of 
authorities advocated Bates’, Dickens’, etc., while 
many condemned this form in favor of the fuller form 
of Bates’s, Dickens’s, etc. This one instance shows the 
lack of conventional agreement in matters of this sort, 
and since there are reputable authorities supporting 
both forms, the writer need have no fear of going very 
far wrong whichever form he uses. But as a matter of 
convenience, and desire to show a little distinction in the 
use of the two forms, I have adopted a very simple rule, 
which is to form the possessive of proper names ending 
in s or another sibilant, if monosyllabic, by adding an 
apostrophe and s; if of more than one syllable, by 
adding an apostrophe alone: Jones’s book; Marx’s 
dog; Moses’ law; Demosthenes’ tale; for appearance’ 
sake, etc. 

Many writers and proofreaders clinch with delight 
any rule or formula that will help them in the matter 
of hyphenating words. We say that we don’t like to 
see a page sprinkled with hyphens — it does make a 
cut-up, choppy-looking page— yet sometimes the 
hyphen is just the thing that is needed to connect two 
words in order to give them the effect and meaning they 
should have. 

Most of us know that we should hyphenate two 
or more words, except proper names forming a unity 
in themselves, combined into one adjective preceding 
anoun,as: Well-known politician; up-to-date booklet. 
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But many writers forget that such combinations should 
not be connected by a hyphen when following the 
noun, as: A politician well known in his neighborhood; 
the new booklet is strictly up to date. 

One more thought in connection with this — do not 
connect by a hyphen adjectives or participles ending 
in -ly, as: highly recommended stenographer. 

Then another rule concerning hyphens which I 
found especially useful is that as a general thing com- 
pounds of “book,” “house,” “mill,” “room,” and 
“shop” should be written as one word, without a 
hyphen, when the prefixed noun contains only one 
syllable; should be hyphenated when it contains two, 
and should be printed as two separate words when it 
contains three or more: schoolbook; story-book; refer- 
ence book; bedroom; dining-room; recitation room; 
boathouse; engine-house; business house. 

When a participle is prefixed to a noun and together 
they form a word whose meaning is different from that 
which the two words taken separately would convey, 
they are united by a hyphen: dining-hall; sleeping- 
porch; walking-stick. 

Compounds of “maker,” “dealer,” and other words 
denoting occupation should ordinarily be hyphenated: 
book-dealer; harness-maker. 

Compounds of “life” require a hyphen: life- 
history; life-work (but lifetime). 

I do not mean to lay down these rules dogmatically 
and say that they alone are right, but they do indicate 
one correct way to write these words — they give the 
writer some definite, simple guides. And since they 
are approved by authorities which must be considered 
reliable, the writer or proofreader can not go wrong 
in following them. 

I remember the day that a printer on the floor was 
given an advertisement to set up which was to be 
plated and sent abroad to be printed in foreign news- 
papers. The advertisement featured men’s clothing, 
and when he came to the phrase, “made of all-wool 
fabrics,” the compositor came to me quickly and said, 
“Do you hyphenate ‘all-wool’ here?” I told him that 
I should and explained to him in just a moment how 
he could tell whether it should be hyphenated or not, 
and he turned on his heel saying, “‘Say, that’s a pippin! 
What do I owe you for that?” That printer was 
very glad to have learned some simple scheme that 
would enable him to know how to treat such word 
forms. And I hope that any one who reads this will 
find as much valuable assistance in these few general 
guides as I and other proofreaders, printers, and 
operators have found. 
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The same question has created considerable interest on 
the other side of the Atlantic, our esteemed friend, the 
editor of The Caxton Magazine, London, referring to our 
editorial on the first page of his issue for June and inviting 
the opinion of the Caxton’s readers. This should give 
additional interest to the matter, as it will, no doubt, be 
interesting to compare the opinions of readers in this 
country with those in England. Let us have your views. 

The editor of the Caxton attaches some additional 
comment, which is especially interesting. We quote: 

“With us in the United Kingdom the suggestion is not 
so much a night shift as a day of, say, fourteen hours 
worked by two shifts — working seven hours each. 

“Already, in view of shortened working hours, it is 
well known that a number of principals and managers of 
large London and country printing-houses are in America, 
and others are following, in search of labor-saving and 
higher-production machinery and appliances, and ideas, 
for improving output, and they will find plenty of them 
over there — enough, in fact, to increase the home output 
by fully fifty per cent if the said machinery and plant are 
carefully selected and are managed as they are in America, 
and, what is still more important, if the workers are 
encouraged, as they are in America, to get the utmost in 
quality and quantity out of the improved equipment. 
For instance, it is pretty well known that the Miehle 
machines in use here seldom or ever attain the output 
given by the American pressmen, the reason being that 
across the Atlantic the pressman and his feeder are 


encouraged by adequate remuneration to ‘deliver the 
goods’—and do it. The larger the output the more 
profit for the American employer, who can afford to, and 
does, pay the wages that secure him the increased profit.” 





Educating the Customer. 


In his address before the photoengravers’ convention 
at Buffalo, Frank H. Clark, president of The Eclipse 
Electrotyping & Engraving Company, referring to the 
policy adopted by his company in its advertising, said: 
“We believe in educating the customer, for we have a 
profound and unshakable theory that the more the 
customer knows about plate-making the better, the more 
loyal and the less expensive he is as a customer. It costs 
less, in errors and make-overs, to do his work. It is 
executed without delay. It is almost always specially 
creditable. He likes being taught and becomes a booster 
for you.” He had previously said: ‘“Candor is another of 
our principles. It means that we make no mystery of our 
business. There is nothing to be gained in trying to make 
an inexperienced customer stupefied with awe at the, to 
him, intricacies of what to us are very simple and com- 
monplace operations.” 

A wise policy, we should say. There is nothing to be 
gained by keeping the customer “in the dark” about the 
processes necessary to the production of his work. Candor 
instils confidence, and the confidence of its customers is 
the greatest asset any business institution can have. 
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Continue the Habit of Saving and Thrift. 


We were clipping the coupons from our Liberty Bonds, 
and while doing so were filled with pride to know that we 
had been able to do at least a little for our Uncle Sam by 
loaning some of our hard-earned money — not all of it 
out of our surplus funds, but a good part of it paid by 
placing ourselves under obligation to meet the payments 
as they became due. It was no little satisfaction to be 
able to turn the coupons in for good cash, as well as to 
know that the original amount loaned is still intact and 
will return in full at the expiration of the bonds. 

The Liberty Loans are over —and many can look 
back to those loans as marking their start in the habit 
of saving regularly a portion of their income. The oppor- 
tunity for saving, however, has not passed with the loans. 
We still have the privilege of investing our savings in 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps, and we should continue 
to avail ourselves of the advantages offered. As stated in 
a letter recently received, the United States citizen should 
“continue the good habit of steady saving, alike for his 
own benefit and that of business in general, and, so saving, 
to realize the high investment value, personal and patriotic, 
of War Savings Stamps.”’ 

“No man earns so little that he can not save. 
earns so much that he can afford not to save.” 

Here is the basis — the sound and sensible basis — 
on which a reliable bank appeals to its friends, neighbors 
and patrons. The idea, while not original, is good enough 
to be analyzed with care. The man who earns little 
certainly should make a point of saving. He, of all 
workers, needs some financial reserve on which to fall 
back in time of stress or distress, a financial anchor to 
the windward. The frequent argument of “I earn too 
little to save anything,” closely considered, will not hold 
water. Suppose the small income suddenly were reduced. 

The man in easy financial circumstances, on the other 
hand, certainly can not afford to neglect the habit of 
steady, systematic saving. He, by the very nature of 
things, is endowed with serious economic obligation. It 
is up to him to increase the reserve capital of his country, 
his nation, his district, to protect in all possible manners 
the financial future of his family and himself. And, while 
human life remains normally uncertain and mutable in 
outworking and conditions, common sense dictates the 
laying aside as generously as may be while the financial 
tide flows in. 

For savings small and large, regular and recurrent, 
unparalleled opportunities are open to Americans at 
present. Governmental securities, safe, sure, profitable, 
income-bearing, non-depreciable, non-taxable, non- 
fluctuating, are offered in tempting scope and variety, to 
say nothing of savings banks, endowment policies and 
other unquestionable safeguards and investments. And 
money invested in Governmental securities, in the War 
Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps so easily purchased, 
means money twice saved, really, since its profits accrue 
to the individual and the Government as well. 


No man 
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Why? 
To the Editor: MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Please publish the following in the next issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER: Will the typefounders and others selling type to 
printers please advise why selling prices of type material, etc., 
remain the same as during the war, when new metal is selling 
at 4 to 5 cents below war prices and printers are only getting 
about 1o cents for old type as against 14 cents during the war? 
Metal way down as compared to last November and _ prices 
are still way up. E. H. SHARTLE. 





Discourage Starting Paragraphs With Lower-Case. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
In view of the increasing tendency toward dropping the 
initial capital to advertising paragraphs, ought not something 
be done to stop the practice? From the advertiser’s point of 
view the shock to the system attained by new presentment 
might justify an atrocity even such as this. But it gives any 
one with half a sense of the fitness of things a slap that sends 
the esthetic sky-high. However, apart from and beyond this, 
should not some cognizance be taken of the great number of 
young people and of newly travailing Americans who are labor- 
ing through the mazes of speech and of a new tongue? The 
school-teacher strives to set the child right, and the advertiser 
sets him wrong; and the Americanization Board spends time 
and money making citizens of immigrants who wish to keep 
up with the parade, while on all sides they see ad appeals that 
contradict all they are taught in class. I think it is up to 
printers to discourage habitual use of paragraphs starting 
off lower-case. BENJAMIN N. FRYER. 





The Labor Shortage. 


To the Editor: NEw York. 

“What can be done to overcome this difficulty and provide 
a better supply of competent operators?” 

The opinions of readers were asked in the June issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER; but may I be permitted to go farther 
and suggest a remedy — or remedies — to help solve the prob- 
lem of labor shortage in competent linotype operators, dis- 
cussed by the members of the Inland Daily Press Association 
last May? 

It is true that larger cities pay higher wages and thus 
obviously draw labor away from the lower paid territory, but 
it is not true that the smaller cities can not pay good wages. 

Employers are fast realizing that competent labor demands 
full compensation, and that it is a paying investment. 

The situation in this town is by no means isolated. Here 
we have a shortage of operators, ad men and jobmen, includ- 
ing feeders. Last year our local signed a contract in which 
was included $24 for night operators. The publishers ‘kicked 
like a steer” at such an unreasonable price, but are now offering 
$4 above that. The result has been, and still is, an acute labor 
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shortage. No man should sell his labor for less than it is worth 
—and it’s worth (if he knows he can produce the goods) all 
he can get —if not here, then elsewhere. So far, so good in 
an effort to secure competent help in smaller cities. 

Now, a word in regard to floormen anxious to become 
operators, and apprentices, in relation to operators and 
machinists. The average compositor gets mighty little encour- 
agement from operators when they show a desire to learn the 
keyboard. The same condition may be found between opera- 
tors and machinists when it comes to learning anything about 
the mechanism. If a man thinks that some one else might 
take his job, then it’s up to him to make his labor of real worth 
so that his employer would rather have him than any one 
else. If he can not do this, then it’s time he got out and 
let the better man step in. If he is a workman of sterling 
worth he should help others around him just as he was helped. 
There are many printers who do not learn the operation of 
composing-machines on account of the unpleasant conditions 
made manifest by the selfishness of others. 

Come, fellers, loosen up with what you know. Hasn’t the 
war taught us a lesson of lending a helping hand? And we 
surely will not be losers, for tomorrow is full of hidden treasures. 

CUS2E. 


PRINTING THE PEACE TREATY. 


A correspondent of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Standard-Union, 
writing from Paris under date of June 26, gives the following 
interesting account of the printing of the original copy of the 
peace treaty: 

In a little print-shop the task of printing and binding the 
original copy of “‘The Treaty of Versailles” is being completed 
today. The document embodies the result of seven months’ 
labor by statesmen of a score of nations and is said by experts 
to be the longest of the kind ever printed. 

The treaty is to be bound in a brown full Morocco leather 
cover lined inside with blue silk. The text is printed on white 
Japan paper, 81% by 13 inches in size, sewed together with red 
silk thread. Symbolic of eternal unity, red silk thread will be 
run through each wax seal that will be affixed beside the signa- 
tures of each delegate. Around the text on each page runs a fine 
red line, setting off the wide white margin and adding greatly to 
the impressive appearance of the page. 

The bound document contains 450 pages, including those 
left blank for signatures. The text is published in parallel 
pages of French and English, the French on the left, each 
version of equal validity and authenticity. 

The last type to be set for the “Book” will contain the 
names of the German delegates who will sign the document that 
destroys German power. The binding of the book was delayed 
by the failure of the Germans to transmit the names of their 
signers. More nations and more individuals will be signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles than to any other international 
document in the history of the world. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

CLOSE on to a thousand members of the London Society 
of Compositors have been demobilized and returned to the 
trade within the past six months. 

THE Seventh Cost Congress and the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Master Printers were held at Blackpool, during 
the last week of May. About four hundred members were 
present. A.F. Blades was re-elected president of the association. 

THE London Master Printers’ Association at a general 
meeting in May passed a resolution (to meet the demands of 
the unions for an increase of 7% shillings in the weekly scale) 
to recommend an increase of 5 shillings per week for adult 
male members and 3 shillings for women and male juniors, to 
become effective on the first pay-day in June. 

FRANCE. 

A WELL-KNOWN French printer, M. Bigo-Daniel, of Lille, 
who was vice-president of the French Federation of Master 
Printers, died recently, at the age of eighty-three. 

F. THIBAUDEAU, of Paris (4 avenue Reille), announces the 
publishing of a historic work on printing type, “La Lettre 
d’Imprimerie,” giving the origin, development and classifica- 
tion of the various styles of faces that have been used. The 
work will be issued in two volumes, of four hundred pages each 
(16 by 22 centimeters in size), and will have over five hundred 
illustrations. It will be sumptuously gotten up, and will be 
printed on three classes of paper, Japan, Holland and vellum 
finish. The prices will be respectively 350, 200 and 60 francs 
for unbound copies. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

Tue Dutch East Indian Archipelago, a commercial paper 
published in Java, protests against the statement made in the 
following paragraph, taken from Export American Industries: 
“The Dutch East Indies demand machinery such as was in 
use in the United States fifty years ago, and this on account of 
labor conditions in the Dutch East Indies, where printers have 
no use for fast-running machinery.” It retorts that some 
years ago such might have been the case, but at present the 
statement is altogether wrong. It cites that the Dutch East 
Indian Government printing-office at Batavia some years ago 
introduced modern typesetting machines, as well as other 
modern devices. The Van Dorp Company at Samarang 
installed German typesetting machines long ago. Of late 
fast presses, feeders, folders, linotypes and intertypes have 
been introduced. The most prominent paper, at Batavia, 
Het Niews van den Dag, is now printed on a Duplex flat web 
press and soon will have eight linotypes in use. Other papers 
use German presses, but quite a number have Babcock Stand- 
ard and Optimus presses, with modern folders. ‘‘When con- 
ditions are normal again, the smaller Dutch East Indian 
printing works will certainly modernize also, and buy the 
newest machinery, and not such as was used in America fifty 


years ago.” 
GERMANY. 


FIFTEEN German journalists accompanied the delegates to 
the Peace Conference at Versailles. 

It is said that the printing-trade unions of Germany have 
lost upwards of half their members during the war. 

THE paper industry in Germany is now stated to be suffer- 
ing severely from shortages of wood, coal and rosin. Of the 
200,000 workers engaged in this industry in 1913 only 115,000 
were male adults. At present it has room for many returning 
soldiers. During the war the aniline dye industry has evolved 
new methods of manufacture, which will continue to be of great 
importance, especially as there is believed to be a vast demand 
throughout the world for German dyes and printing-ink colors. 
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BELGIUM. 

THE proprietors of the newspapers at Antwerp, whose 
printers were out on a strike (as noted before in these items), 
have come to terms with their employees and the papers are 
again appearing regularly in that city. 

Ir is said that a photoengraver at Brussels, expecting a 
visit from Germans who were hunting for copper utensils and 
plates, hit upon the idea of nailing all his copper plates on his 
walls and covering them with wall-paper. The visitors came 
and departed somewhat crestfallen, as they were unable to 
find the copper they expected to discover on his premises. 


ITALY. 


AT a recent general meeting of the Association of Italian 
Paper Manufacturers, held at Milan, a report was made of 
the improvements to be made in the Royal Experimental 
School for the. study of paper and vegetable textiles. The 
Industria della Carta reports that these measures, pushed 
forward vigorously, are now almost complete. The Ministry 
of Industry has promised annual contributions for the main- 
tenance of these studies. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

In objecting to a decision made in an arbitration court 
regarding a dispute over wages, the Wellington letterpress 
printers point out that they have received the lowest increase 
in wages since the war started. 

A PRINTING-TRADES federation for New Zealand is being 
organized with the object of closer affiliation, to meet the 
employers on an equal footing, instead of, as at present, 
presenting diversified interests. 


AUSTRALIA. 

A PROSPECTUS for 1919 of the Melbourne Technical School, 
recently come into our hands, shows that it has a full course 
devoted to printing, covering a three-year term. Certificates 
will be issued to students completing the course who have been 
six years at the trade and are over twenty-one years old. 

THE finest job of magazine printing done in the South Seas 
that has come to our notice is Wimble’s Reminder, the house- 
organ of F. T. Wimble & Co., of Sydney and Melbourne, who 
have recently established a typefoundry in connection with 
their printers’ supplies business. With such a fine example of 
typography to follow, we may expect soon to see better print- 
ing done in that part of the world. 

INDIA. 

A VERY pretentious publication, in size and quality of 
contents, is Business, a monthly magazine devoted to com- 
mercial, political and social topics, which is issued by T. H. 
Campbell-Howes, at Calcutta. Its typographic get-up and 
presswork are much better than one is used to seeing in East 
Indian publications, while the articles are uniformly well 
written and give one a much better impression of life and busi- 
ness in India than most of us have. So far the tenth number 
has appeared, and appraising at their worth the numbers that 
have been issued we are led to tender the publisher our best 
wishes for success in his progressive venture. 

ALSACE, 

SINCE May 1 the printing-trades of Strasburg are working 
on the eight-hour day basis. 

THE printers’ unions of Alsace-Lorraine have been con- 
ferring with the French Typographic Federation, with a view 
to becoming affiliated with it. There seems to be but one 
thing to hinder, and this is the fact that these unions, which 
have heretofore been affiliated with the German Typographical 
Association, have an equity in the assets of their parent 
organization, this equity being valued at 248,000 marks; a 
further complication is that the mark, which before the war 
was valued at 1.25 francs, is now valued at but 50 centimes. 
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Behold the whole huge earth sent to 
me hebdomadally in a brown paper 
wrapper ! — Lowell, “Biglow Papers,” 
1819-1891 


* * * * 


Paper and Ink. 


The firms that are thrifty and famous, 
With their pulley-wheels spinning success, 
Their names, they are ever before us, 
Their progress is due to the press 
Which keeps up their fine reputation. ° 
They thank us — perhaps —I don’t think! 
But they all advertise, 
For they quite realize 
The importance of PAPER AND INK. 


The tradesman looks downcast and broody, 
His assistants are standing around; 

He tells them the outlook is gloomy, 
Reliable means must be found 

To retrieve both their good-will and losses. 
To do so is simple — just think! 

To promote enterprise 

They must advertise — 
It’s a question of PAPER AND INK. 


Our College, we know, is the cradle 
Of knowledge, of wisdom, and fame; 
They dish science up with a ladle, 
Mathematics is served up the same. 
But what they expect of the printer 
Gives me every reason to think 
Learned men with degree 
Would be quite up a tree 
It it wasn’t for PAPER AND INK. 
— Eton, in The Falcon. 


* * * * 


H. C. L. in 1721. 
HIS is to inform my Friends and 
Customers that on Saturday next 
the Newspaper will be sold for a Penny, 
and to be continued at that price; but 
advertisements will still be taken gratis, 
as formerly. The reason of my Rising 
to a Penny is, because the Number I 
print is too Prodigiously Great to be 
given away any longer; and I hope None 
of my Customers will think it dear at 
a Penny, since they shall have the best 
Intelligence, besides Other Diversions.— 

Norwich (Conn.) Gazelle, 1721. 


* * * 


HE time is coming when every 

employing printer will be required 
by law to belong to an organization of 
his trade and be subject to its discipline. 
Better volunteer now than be drafted 
eventually. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 











Joel Chandler Harris, Printer. 
Born, 1849, died, 1908; printer, journalist, author. 
Creator of ““Uncle Remus,’ “Brer Rabbit” and the 
“Tar Baby,” and preeminently a good man. 


Joel Chandler Harris, Printer. 


HE creator of “Uncle Remus” and 

“Brer Rabbit” first was drawn 
toward literary expression in a country 
printing-office. Had Joel Chandler Har- 
ris been apprenticed to a carpenter 
instead of a printer, America would have 
been deprived of one of its most popular 
characteristic and best-beloved authors. 
He was born in Eatonton, Georgia, 
December 0, 1849. Deserted in his 
infancy by his father, his mother resumed 
her maiden name of Harris. She main- 
tained herself and son by working as a 
seamstress. The boy went to a dame’s 
school. 

When young Harris was less than 
fourteen years of age he answered the 
advertisement of a printer who wanted a 
boy to learn printing. A weekly paper, 
Countryman, was edited, printed and 
published on a plantation nine miles 
from Eatonton. It had some celebrity. 
Its owner operated his plantation, manu- 
factured wool hats, and aspired to 
literary eminence. The circulation of 
the Countryman reached as high as 2,000. 


In an autobiographical article ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” tells us that the printing office 
i was a small affair; the types were old 
and worn, and the hand press —a No. 2 Wash- 
ington — had seen considerable service. But it 
was all new to Joe, and the fact that he was to 
become a part of the machinery aroused in his 
mind the most delightful sensations. He quickly 
mastered the boxes of the printer’s case, and 
before many days was able to set type swiftly 
enough to be of considerable assistance to Mr. 
Snelson, who was foreman, compositor and 
pressman, 

It was a lonely place for a boy, but 
our young printer profited by it. In 
after years he found the experience 
profitable. 

What some people call loneliness was to me a 
great blessing, and the printer’s trade was in the 
nature of a liberal education; and, as if that was 
not enough, Mr. Turner (the planter-editor) had 
a large private library, containing all of the best 
books. It was especially rich in the various 
departments of English literature, and it would 
have been the most wonderful thing in the world 
if, with nothing to do but set a column or so of 
type each day, I had failed to take advantage 
of the library with its remarkable assortment of 
good books. 

Here, also, he was brought in contact 
with the negroes in the slave quarters. 
They were well treated and happy, and 
full of legends and hymns and songs. 
He became grounded in their dialect — 
no other man more so — and treasured 
their sayings and peculiarities. In the 
third year of the apprenticeship young 
Harris, age sixteen, submitted a con- 
tribution. It was rejected, but with 
good advice and encouragement, and 
presently some of his effusions were 
printed. At that time his fancy was the 
reverse of humorous — rather tragic, in 
fact. One of his earliest printed essays 
is on “Death.” Others were, ‘Allie 
Graham, or the Broken Heart,” and 
“The Bandit King,” with his lair in the 
Apennines! The Civil War was on and 
young Harris turned to obituaries. One 
of these commences: ‘The angels of 
heaven have recorded another one dead 
of murder committed by the minions of 
Abe Lincoln.” He also wrote (but did 
not print) a play, with the title of 
“Butler, the Beast.” All crude and 
boyish, but showing his ambition. 


In 1865 the Countryman ceased. Har- 
ris, at the age of seventeen, thought 
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himself a full-fledged printer and he 
“accepted” a “sit”? in the composing- 
room of the Macon Telegraph. Here he 
joined Typographic Union, No. 84, on a 
Sunday afternoon. In his spare times 
he continued to send contributions 
broadcast to various periodicals, well 
satisfied if once in a while one was 
printed. One of these procured him a 
position in New Orleans as assistant to 
the editor of the Crescent Monthly. He 
did not tarry long in New Orleans. His 
next employment was on the Monroe 
Advertiser. Of this he wrote: 

I set all the type, pulled the press, kept the 
books, swept the floor, and wrapped the papers 
for mailing; my mechanical, accounting and 
menial duties being concealed from the vulgar 
hilarity of the world outside of Forsyth by the 
honorable and impressive title of ‘‘ Editor.” 

On the Advertiser Harris developed 
his talent as a paragraphist. His com- 
ments were copied throughout Georgia. 
A fellow workman of that period tells us 
that Harris was noticeably diligent in 
business and “the fastest pressman on a 
hand-press that I ever saw.” In 1870 
the young paragrapher, etc., was sur- 
prised with an offer of a position as an 
editorial writer on the influential Savan- 
nah Morning News. One of his future 
friends describes Harris’ introduction to 
his first purely journalistic position: 

I shall never forget the first night Colonel 
Estill brought Joe Harris up into the composing- 
room and sanctum and introduced him to us all. 
We thought at the time he was the greenest, 
gawkiest-looking specimen of humanity our eyes 
ever rested upon. He was small of stature, red- 
haired, freckle-faced, and looked like a typical 
backwoods country youth. 

He quite soon added outward polish 
to the inward brightness which assiduous 
reading and study had cultivated. Asa 
printer he disappeared from history, to 
enter upon that journalistic and literary 
career which all well-read Americans wot 
well of. That career we shall not trace, 
limiting ourselves to the pleasure of 
recording that Joel Chandler Harris 
acquired the love of his countrymen. 
He was exceedingly modest, a man of 
the highest principles, received unusual 
honors, and deserved them. Some of 
his glory is reflected upon the occupation 
which gave him that opportunity, which 
the poverty of his boyhood would have 
denied to him. It is a glorious occupa- 
tion, especially to the worthily ambitious. 


* * * * 


HE best service an employing 

printer can do to printing is to 
select a superior kind of boys to learn 
the art and craft, and then make it his 
duty to encourage and advance the well- 
selected apprentices. How many employ- 
ing printers are doing this foresightful 
service? Selfishness in this respect very 
generally prevails, though unselfishness 
profits more in pocket and in soul. 
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Pride of Printers. 


AID Ben Franklin: ‘Pride that 
dines on vanity, sups on contempt.” 
Vanity shows the things it has accumu- 
lated by purchase. Vanity prides itself 
on the painting it has bought; the painter 
prides himself on the painting he has 
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Charming frontispiece of Fournier’s Manuel Typo- 
graphique, Vol. I., printed in Paris in 1764. 
In the foreground printing is represented, with type- 


founding in the rear. Fournier's Manual of Typography 


deals authoritatively with the history and practice of 
typefounding. A great deal of what we know of the 
history of typefounding has its source in these two beau- 
tiful volumes. Fournier's father was the successor of 
Garamond, who was the first to make typefounding a 
separate business. Fournier invented the point system 
of type bodies. The most efficient practical typefounder 
of his period, he wrote several books about printing, and 
all of them were printed beautifully. Our reproduction 
is reduced in size. 


wrought. One is the shallow pride of 
acquisition, the other the rightful pride 
of accomplishment. We visit a score of 
printing-houses, and in nineteen we are 
shown the machinery; in the twentieth 
we are shown the thing the house 
produces — the printing. If machinery 
makes a printing-house great, the visitor 
reflects that the inventors and makers 
of the machines deserve all the honors. 
Machinery is necessary, of course. Its 
task is to duplicate the work of human 
minds and hands. The product of the 
machines is completed, if it is printing, 
when the final proofs are approved! 
What follows on presses, folders, stitchers 
and cutters, is duplication of the crea- 
tion of some person or persons. More 
important than the machinery are the 
human factors in a printing-house. They 
should have the first consideration. For 
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about one century the machine has been 
put above the man in the printing 
industry. The result was ruinous. The 
quality of printing, as well as the dignity 
and profits of printing, depends chiefly 
upon the men behind the machines. The 
future of printing depends more upon 
the boys and men who are coming into 
it than upon machinery. It is the 
employing printer’s job to perfect the 
human factor in the industry. If he 
does his part, the machine-makers will 
do the rest, and printers may then seek 
to impress prospective customers more 
by the superiority of their work than by 
the facilities for duplicating the work. 


* * * * 


A Book to Buy —I. 


A History of the Old English Letter Foundries, 
with Notes, Historical and Bibliographical, 
on the Rise and Progress of English Typog- 
raphy, by Talbot Baines Reed, London, 
1887; 4to, pp. xiv, 379, with illustrations, 
portraits, facsimiles; handsomely printed. 


EED was a typefounder, proprietor 

of the typefoundry of Sir Charles 
Reed & Sons, London, which was estab- 
lished, in 1768, by Thomas Cottrell, 
an apprentice of William Caslon I. On 
the death of Talbot Baines Reed, the 
typefoundry was sold to Stephenson & 
Blake. Talbot Baines Reed was the 
author of several popular books for 
juveniles, and was one of the founders 
and first secretary of the London Biblio- 
graphical Society, which has done more 
than any other society to stimulate an 
interest in the history of printing. His 
history of English letter foundries is the 
work of many years of research. The 
facts are presented in an_ interesting 
manner. The bibliographies, of original 
compilation, are indispensable to those 
who are forming a library of books about 
printing. The book is out of print, but 
copies will be readily found by any 
reliable dealer in rare books. To those 
who are not in touch with such a dealer, 
we recommend C, E. Goodspeed, 5 Park 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


* * * * 


HE young printers who expect to 

learn printing and advance in it 
with no more mental effort than that by 
which a rock gathers moss, will not 
amount to much and never will be a 
credit to printing. To advance phys- 
ically one must exercise the muscles. 
To advance mentally one must exercise 
the brain, and this can only be done by 
acquisition of accurate knowledge, and 
by reflection and cultivation of ideas. 
Books furnish the exercise ground of the 
brain. All the better if the books relate 
to printing. Printing has an extensive 
literature. Printing is basically a book 
art. Printing is an inspiring art. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL, 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


An Abbreviation. 


T. P., St. Paul, Nebraska, writes: ‘“‘We wish to know the 
correct abbreviation of Saints in the following lodge title: 
‘St. Peter and Paul’s Council.’ One officer of the lodge writes 
t ‘Sts. Peter and Paul’s’ and another ‘Ss. Peter and Paul’s.’ 
We prefer it as we have first written it, maintaining that the 
possessive of Paul’s obviates the necessity of pluralizing St., 
but we are not sure of our ground.” 

Answer.— This is one of the numerous matters as to which 
nobody can say that one way is correct and no other is right. 
But every one should, as far as possible, base his opinion on 
sound reason, unless there is a settled usage which he is satisfied 
to accept without argument. In this case there is no such 
settled usage, and each of the two officers mentioned might be 
able to support his choice strongly. Only one means of 
decision seems plausible, namely acceptance of the official 
recorded form of the name. Probably the difference between 
the two officers shows mere idiosyncrasy, without thought of 
settled form. As a matter of reason only, my opinion is that 
“Sts.” is the preferable form. I can not find any plausibility 
in the idea that the possessive obviates the need of pluralizing, 
for St. Peter and St. Paul are two in number whether possessive 
or not. In printing anything ordered for the lodge, I should 
follow copy, unless the name appeared both ways, when I 
should query it to the customer and abide by his decision. 


Various Moot Questions. 


M. C. D., Fairfield, Illinois, asks me the following questions, 
on most if not all of which opinions differ, though I think my 
answers show the best way. 

1.— In “A party was held at Frank Davis’s house yester- 
day”’ is Davis’s correct, or should it be Davis’? 


2.— The title on the front page of the paper is ‘“‘Wayne , 


County Examiner.” In the news columns should it be ‘‘The 
Wayne County Examiner,” or should ‘“‘the” be down? 

3.— A Mayor’s proclamation was quoted on a handbill with 
his signature. Would it be right to quote the signature as 


follows: i 
ollows “Mayor Smith, 


“Fairfield, Illinois’’? 


Or should the quotes be left off in front of Mayor or Fairfield? 

4.— The following sentence is from an ad.: ‘Runabout, 
Touring Car, Coupé, Sedan, (the latter two have enclosed 
bodies), and the Truck Chassis have really become a part and 
parcel of human life.” Is the comma necessary after Sedan, 
and is “latter two” or “‘two latter” correct, or are they both 
correct? 

Answer.— I have numbered these questions so as to sepa- 
rate them clearly. They might properly be included under a 
general answer that some authorities decide one way and others 
directly opposite; but each question deserves its own separate 
consideration, and even more than it can receive here would 
be needed for really exhaustive answer. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


1.— Possessives like the one in question are correctly 
written with the added letter — Davis’s, James’s, Charles’s, 
Adams’s, Watkins’s, etc. Such is my emphatic personal 
opinion. Such, moreover, is the decision of the most reputed 
grammarians, one of whom, Goold Brown, speaks of another 
grammarian as “‘a critic who, I think, has not yet learned to 
write or speak the possessive case of his own name properly.” 
This other was Oliver B. Peirce, who called his work “ Peirce’ 
Grammar.” Both of these men are of a time long past, but 
Brown’s work is even yet authoritative, and most present text- 
books prescribe the same forms. Some grammarians decide 
against these, as we have seen that Peirce did long ago, and it 
has become even more common than it was then to use Davis’, 
James’, etc. Among the people who prefer to omit the letter 
we should probably find stronger assertion of correctness for 
the short form by actual count than that among the supporters 
of what I shall venture to call the truly correct form. Proper 
practice by proofreaders is simply to obey orders when those 
in authority express a preference, even if the readers think 
the chosen form is wrong. 

2.— The style of setting the title of a paper or magazine is 
purely a matter of the style of the office. A very frequent 
choice is THE WAYNE County EXAMINER, including the 
article. But it is optional. 

3.— When quotation-marks are used at all for such matter, 
it is common to have beginning marks at each paragraph, 
including each line of the signature. I think a better style, 
where possible, would be to use smaller type without any 
quotation. 

4.— The comma mentioned is not only unnecessary, but 
is actually wrong, especially when a comma is used after the 
parenthesis. In the antiquated style of punctuation, now 
practically obsolete, the two commas were used, but the second 
preceded the closing curve. According to the pointing now 
almost if not quite universal, the use of the two commas as 
quoted constitutes a use of the two equivalent to putting the 
two together in the place of one. I, however, have ceased 
worrying in my personal work over such absurdities in other 
people’s matter, since the main desideratum nowadays is to 
make corrections as few as possible, and nearly all operators 
persistently follow copy literally. Since some writers will not 
or can not use commas sensibly, their nonsensical use is sure 
to appear on the proofs, and proofreaders leave them uncor- 
rected even when they know them to be wrong, to keep cor- 
rection down. As to “the two latter” and “the latter two,” 
they are both correct; that is, some authors find in favor of 
one, and some favor the other. In the sentence quoted, ‘the 
latter two” seems better to me. I should leave the sentence 
as written, considering it a matter beyond my province. If I 
wrote such a sentence, which I think I would not do, I should 
expect a proofreader to leave it as written, though if he did 
not think it right I should thank him for querying it, but not 
for changing it. 
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AMERICAN PRINTERS IN FRANCE ARE GOING 
BACK TO SCHOOL.* 


BY JOHN J. FULLER. 


Colorado, Idaho and Oregon editors, pro- 
ceed down in the general direction of the 
Mexican border and gather a few more, cross 
the Gulf States and gather another dozen or 
so, season them all with a few from New 
LS) York, Pennsylvania and the New England 
States, and then put the whole bunch together and hold them 
together for three months in one town, it is ,,robably safe to say 
that after the first few nights of ‘“‘toddies”’ and “‘penny-ante,” 
serious consideration of many printers’ problems would be 
undertaken and — solved right then and there. 

In France has just come into existence a gigantic military 
university. It had for its original purpose the training of 
soldiers to take up their positions in life about where they left 
off. It was a good idea and as far as the university is concerned 
it is being rapidly carried out. Americans, however, do not 
organize anything without first having the way duly paved 
by newspapers, and seldom do we consider a university of first 
rank, nowadays, without a college of journalism. Here at 
Beaune was conceived the American Expeditionary Forces 
University — and with it a college of journalism. 

I was in the German outpost country when the official order 
which established the university was first published. Several of 
us held a party that night and I decided to slip into the back 
door of the college of journalism and brush off a little of the 
rough stuff we had been accumulating during the past couple 
of years. On the way down I slipped into a seat with a little 
machine-gun corporal. After swapping the usual line of 
“dope” on divisions and division insignia, I led off with a 
little feeler on the possibility of getting the boys together for 
a newspaper down in the school (if we ever arrived at 
Beaune — we had been on the way three days already). 

Did the “Corp.” come back? — you ought to have seen 
that boy put over the printer barrage. He had hit every shop 
from Bangor to Portland. He knew ’em all. 

After a five minutes’ review of the printing game he stopped 
to reach for a quid of the old weed and I managed to edge in a 
question as to what he wanted to study at Beaune. 

“Why,” he said, ‘“‘by gosh, I’m going down and see how 
a professor teaches the printin’ business. But, I’m not going 
to say nothin’—jest kinda look on wise like—you know.” 

Obviously I was not to put anything over. Some one else 
was playing my game. 

I have been at Beaune a month. The university and its 
college of journalism is a month old. If I had any idea a 
month ago that this was to be a college of beginners I have a 
right to an entirely different opinion now. If a congress 
of journalists had been called from every corner of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces there might possibly be a few more 
than are carried on the rolls at Beaune now, but they would be 
no more representative, as a typical “bunch” of regular print- 
ers, than the printers we have here. The registration for 
classes in the various and varied subjects of the college is 
close to five hundred at the present time. 





*Note.— We have read considerable about the great military university 
established in France by our Government for the purpose of giving our boys 
intensive training in various occupations. This article, written by John J. 
Fuller, sales representative of the Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, New York, 
throws an interesting side-light on the branch of the university devoted to 
printing and newspaper work. It was written in France and mailed to us 
early in April, but was somewhat delayed. At the time it was written Mr. 
Fuller was with the Eleventh Provisional Regiment, American Expeditionary 
Forces University. Formerly he was Regimental Sergeant-Major with the 
Administrative Section of the First Division.— Editor. 
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Heading the college is Dr. M. M. Fogg, Professor of Rheto- 
ric, in charge of news writing and journalism in the University 
of Nebraska. To the credit of the good doctor it may be said 
that he has used very few professional teachers in the planning 
of his courses, all of which are of a distinctly practical nature. 

Assisting the director is Capt. Archie K. Rupert, who, 
before the border trouble, was on the editorial desks of the 
Kansas City Star and Kansas City Journal. 

The composition of the rest of the corps of instructors 
includes Waldo Arnold, night news editor of the Milwaukee 
Journal; Herbert M. Davidson, Kansas City Star; Fred W. 
Beekman, Council Bluffs Nonpareil; Capt. Lauren Foreman, 
of the Aélanta Constitution; Capt. H. D. Graham, of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Leader and Herald; Jos. Pekar, of the Ord (Neb.) 
Journal; Winthrop Williams, of the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger; Guy D. Wilson, of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Record, and 
Stewart M. Emery, of the New York Herald. 

Nathaniel W. Barnes, the assistant professor of business 
administration in the School of Commerce and Administration 
in the University of Chicago, is the one notable exception to 
the rule that teachers should be practical men. Professor 
Barnes handles a big class in advertising copy — probably one 
of the best and largest attended of any in the college. This is 
likewise the most cosmopolitan of the groups. Here the job- 
printers and the newspaper men come together. The pro- 
fessor occasionally rides on ticklish ground. The other day 
he exhibited a beautiful piece of advertising copy — “‘I am the 
Printing Press,”’ the one that ‘“‘Bob” Davis wrote for Hoe. It 
developed that Bob’s secretary was in the house and exhibited 
some doubts as to the origin of the piece, which caused the 
professor to dig out all of the information he could on the work 
and explain his case. This man now feels that it was worth 
a trip down here just to find out what his ‘‘ boss” is writing. 

The old price question had its inning a short time ago in a 
class devoted to news writing. A member of the class who had 
been associated with Southern papers offered the information 
that a good newspaper man should, in the average town of 
25,000, command a salary of at least $2,500 per year. Of 
course this sounded like a good appetizer (it may sound good 
to some of the boys in the States). However, this morsel did 
not sound so good when the editor of an Oregon country weekly 
in a town of five hundred stood up and said that he made 
$3,500 the year before he came into the army. He added, too, 
that he drove a Franklin car and was well satisfied with the 
profession. It looked for a few minutes as if printing prices 
were somewhere near where they should be, at least in some 
places in the United States. 

Alongside the College of Journalism is the College of Busi- 
ness, where a good number of the boys in the printing game 
are studying problems of business organization and account- 
ing. Some of these men are, of course, getting their first 
glimpse of the possibilities in the printing business, but by far 
the most of the men registered are out of the large and small 
job and news plants of the country. An after-class conference 
of thirty minutes among men who are really up against 
the practical problems of the business is not an uncommon 
thing, it is more or less becoming an established custom. 

Here at Beaune, then, is your ideal conference of printers 
thrown together for three months’ intensive study of the prob- 
lems, the methods and the field for the development of the 
printing and publishing business. I do not know how many of 
these men will find their way back to your town or mine. I am 
sure that we will need several of them in our business at East 
Aurora. I expect to have them there. If, during the next few 
months, one of these boys finds his way to your town — hire 
him. He may have wrinkles that you will have to iron out. 
He may have some radical ideas. He will be a printer with 
a vision — a vision of better organization, better methods and 
more money in the printing business. Take him on. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible di 


tion of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return fostage. 


Operator Breaks Glass. 


A country publisher writes to the effect that his operator 
has broken two assembler-entrance glasses in three weeks on 
his machine. Owing to the high cost of glass he wishes to 
know what we would advise. 

Answer.— Of course, there is no excuse for breaking the 
glass; but, as accidents will happen, we would suggest that 
ihe metal substitute for the assembler-entrance glass be 
secured the next time the glass breaks. You will not have to 
replace it in the future for any cause. 


Spacebands at Ends of Lines. 


A printing contractor for the State of Missouri writes as 
follows, enclosing a specimen of tabular composition: “In 
your March issue (page 675) we noticed a reply to the inquiry 
of an Illinois publisher in regard to spacebands at the ends of 
lines, and we think this has been our difficulty in the use of 
Lino-Tabler matrices at ends of lines, as there is a slight ten- 
dency for them to become clogged with metal on the recasts.”’ 

Answer.—The state report specimen is a splendid example 
of linotype tabular work, and we do not think that the use of 
Lino-Tabler matrices at the ends of lines necessarily caused the 
lug slots to become clogged with metal. We think you will find 
it best, except in tabular matter with deep box headings, to 
avoid placing the tabler lugs on ends of slugs, using a type-high 
rule in such places. Dipping the matrices into the molten 
metal pot and, when sufficiently heated, dropping them sharply 
on the floor, usually clears the lug slots of metal and this prac- 
tice is preferable to picking the slots with a pointed instrument, 
which is likely to damage the edges of slot. 


Linotype Composition Prices Are Rising. 


The following extracts from the price-list of the Trade 
Composition Association of Chicago show a substantial increase 
over prewar rates: 


6-pt. 7-pt. 

Ems or under or over 

Eco cy C12 on a ae ene Minimum = $1.35 $1.65 
ERODE INO eas spa S noha eae Minimum 1.90 2.20 
DOM) (SIGOO sis cine Sales and dew ane Minimum 2.45 2-75 
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$0;500 £0) SO060 6... 6. oso sae ae ce aor ERIE EES .65 .70 
SOTO MUNG UOVENS esieid aso wiasncin oeneles kak Per M Ems .60 .65 


Extra price for composition as follows: 

1.— Price and one-half (charge three lines for two)—(a) Leader work 
with only one justification. (b) Lines quadded out in center, type iining 
upatends. (c) Matter set over 30 picas wide (butted slug). (See Rule 3.) 
(d) Matter where lines are centered. (e) Matter set all in italics, black 
face or caps. 

2.— Double price (charge two lines for one)—(a) Tabular and other 
matter requiring more than one justification. (b) Lines containing black 
face, italics, caps and small caps or caps. (c) Running heads with folios, 
and captions under cuts. (d) Counted lines to run around or between cuts, 





initial letters, etc., or any counted lines for any purpose, to be measured 
full width of job. (e) Lines over 30 pica ems wide (butted slug) which con- 
tain italics, black face or caps. (See Rule 3.) (f) Matter where lines are 
centered set all in black face, italics, or caps. 

— Objectionable matter ($3.30 per hour) applies to following: 

(a) Matter set all in small caps, or caps and small caps. (b) Matter 
over 30 pica ems wide (butted slug), set all in small caps or caps and small 
caps. (See Rule 3.) (c) Box heads or captions over tabular matter. (d) 
Matter running line for line. (e) Centered lines over 30 pica ems wide 
(butted slug). 

Butted slug (over 30 pica ems) will be charged as follows: 

1.— Price and one-half (charge three lines for two)—(a) Roman face 
straight matter. 

2.— Double price (charge two lines for one)—(a) Tabular matter or 
other matter requiring more than one justification. (b) For every line 
containing caps, italics or bold face. (c) Matter set all in caps, italics or 
bold face, 

Alterations or changes from copy, $3.30 per machine hour, minimum 
75 cents. Modern foreign language matter — double price (charge two 
lines for one). Linotype border, 40 cents per pound, including metal; 
minimum charge, $1. 

Monotype composition rates are quoted as follows: Key- 
board rate per hour, $2.50. Caster rate per hour, $2.50. 
Monotype rate per hour, $s. 

The following is quoted from a price-list issued by W. B. 
Snyder, trade composition, Battle Creek, Michigan, which 


follows Chicago rules very closely: 

Type MEASUREMENT: Minimum line measure 20 ems of type in which 
it is set and a fraction of an em will be figured as an em; running measurement 
will be determined by face measure and not number of lines. (1) Matter 
containing broken measures will all be measured according to longest line. 
(2) Type larger than ten-point will be measured as ten-point, and charged 
at ten-point price. (3) Leaded matter will be measured according to the 
face. Example — eight-point on ten-point body, measured as eight-point. 
(4) An extra charge on basis of hand time work will be made for assembling 
on galleys two or more faces or sizes of type, heads, etc. (5) All counted 
lines, whether to run around cuts, initial letters, etc., or between cuts, or 
counted for any other purpose, will be charged twolines for one, and measured 
full width of job. (6) Fifty ems will be charged for each character inserted 
by hand (fractions, accents, signs, braces, etc.). 

Chicago composition houses have adopted a radical change 
in regard to metal, the effect of which will probably be that 
outstanding metal will be returned promptly and the shrinkage 
in metal stocks will be abated. The rule reads: All metal will 
be billed at 20 cents per pound, and must be paid for at the 
time composition is paid for. Metal will be redeemed at the 
rate billed at any time within thirty days after first of month 
following date of invoice. 


Drossage of Metal Is Heavy. 


A Minnesota publisher writes, enclosing slug and sample of 
dross: ‘‘We are writing you at the suggestion of a printing 
machinery salesman. We wish to inquire what is the best way 
to bring our linotype metal back to standard. It appears that 
our man, in melting up the metal, skims off the cream of the 
ingredients. How can we remedy this matter? Under another 
cover you will find a slug and a sample of dross. You will 
observe that the slug is quite spongy and the dross appears 
to carry considerable metal. Any advice will be appreciated.’’ 
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Answer.— You will be able to save some of the metal from 
the dust, or oxid, by using sheep-tallow or common suet in the 
metal. If you melt up but a small amount of metal at a time, 
say, for example, 250 pounds, add about one-half pound of 
tallow, suet or ham trimmings secured from a butcher. Stir 
in well with a wood paddle. Naturally it will cause quite a 
smoke and smell. When the grease is burned off, the dross 
should not carry much metal. While skimming off the dust 
it may be thrown into a screen and be shaken down, which 
should save still more of the metal. During this latter opera- 
tion have mouth and nostrils protected with a gauze respirator 
to prevent inhalation of lead-dust. When pouring off the metal 
stir it well. Send a sample pig to your metal dealer, together 
with a statement of the amount of available metal, in pounds, 
on hand. At your request he will send you toning metal, with 
directions for use, if, on examination of your sample, he con- 
siders it necessary. The slug is unusually spongy. This con- 
dition, however, may be in no way related to the condition of 
your metal. Slugs of that character are produced where casting 
mechanism is not up to proper standard, or where the tempera- 
ture is maintained above normal. As plunger descends, observe 
whether metal appears to boil up around the plunger-rod. If it 
exhibits any disturbance on the surface of the metal at casting 
time it suggests the need of a new plunger. Secure an accurate 
inside measurement of pot well and order an oversize plunger 
to correspond. These plungers may be had .o05 and .o1o inch 
oversize, as required. When a suitable new plunger is installed 
it will doubtless remedy the trouble. 





TIME-SAVING PRINTING. 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 

HAT merchandise is more time-saving than 
printing? The printer is continually solicited 
to buy things, the chief merit of which is 
that they save his wage-time; and, to do the 
printer justice, he is properly susceptible to 
that kind of value. But when he sells his 
own product, who ever heard a printer urge 
as an offset to a fair price the fact that the 
printed work saves the buyer a tremendous amount of time? 

Print a man one thousand bill-heads; consider how much 
time and wages the printed lines save the man—could the 
man write them in ten thousand minutes? One thousand 
minutes are sixteen and two-thirds hours! Could the man write 
them, and supply the paper himself, for as little as 1 cent 
apiece? What did you charge for one thousand bill-heads? 
Who had the best of the bargain? 

The seller of printing talks quality, style and quick delivery. 
If he does not talk time-saving as an item of value, the proposal 
is brought to a basis of paper, ink and labor cost, and the buyer 
will be keen in proportion to his failure to realize the chief value 
to him in the purchase. The seller, therefore, should always 
keep the time-saving value in the mind of the buyer. 

Now, if in such simple things as bill-heads and receipts, the 
time-saving value of printing is so easily demonstrated, is 
there not a greater opportunity when the printing has to do 
with advertising? Take a mere sales circular; a thousand of 
them may be delivered with certainty to a thousand pros- 
pective buyers in as many minutes as days would be required 
if the visits were made by salesmen. The chief value of the 
circular to the purchaser is in the time it saves — time that has 
a high cost. There is also the value which is in the reduction 
of selling costs. Sales by direct advertising have the lowest 
selling costs. These factors of value are inherent in all printing 
— one’s competitor’s as well as one’s own printing. Do not 
neglect them on that account, while you talk of other factors 
which you believe make your printing worth more or as much 
as your competitor’s. 
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We suppose that the time-saving and low-selling-cost values 
of printing are not brought to the buyer’s notice because they 
offer no exclusive advantage to the seller, who knows that all 
his competitors can make a similar demonstration. The same 
reasoning would prevent the sellers of two race horses of equal 
speed from mentioning the records of the animals; they would 
confine themselves to color, age, temper and style, in each of 
which points one buyer might have an advantage over the 
other. That is not the way race horses are sold. The printer 
should never allow his customers to forget the time-saving and 
low-cost-of-selling values of printing. If a printer is the first 
to convince a buyer of the importance of these values he will 
certainly have a personal advantage; but apart from that, a 
wide-spread education of buyers in these values will have the 
effect of making it easier to get good prices for printing and 
will increase the demand for printing. 

We have for years advocated collective advertising for the 
general benefit of the industry. A few months ago a large 
group of advertising agents shared the expense of a series of 
full-page advertisements in many of the leading newspapers. 
Undoubtedly that able campaign benefited advertising agents 
who were not mentioned in the advertisements, but the proba- 
bilities are that most of the merchants and manufacturers who 
were induced to commence or enlarge advertising campaigns 
placed their orders with one of the agencies mentioned in the 
collective advertisement. It requires breadth of vision to pay 
one’s share of the cost of a collective advertisement. The 
printers in any large city would find it profitable to one and all 
to advertise in a striking manner with some frequency in the 
daily newspapers the time-saving and low-selling-cost values 
of printed salesmanship. The printer who would refuse such 
a campaign because all the printers in the city would not 
support it would come under the suspicion of lacking broad 
vision, if he had no other reasons. 

The United Typothete of America has been doing some 
collective advertising for the general benefit of printing. The 
idea is good; but somehow we have gathered the impression 
that the intent of the advertising in periodicals was more to 
impress printers than to increase the output of printing. There 
is no reason why a buyer of printing should be interested in 
the United Typothete of America. There is a probability that 
if he hears much about the United Typothete of America he 
will become suspicious of its motives. Business concerns do 
not usually combine in the interests of the buyer. What the 
buyer is interested in is what direct advertising will do for 
him. The obvious way to show him what printing will do for 
him is to tell him what printing has done for others. Tell him 
the story of the various mail-order houses, great and small. 
There are thousands of prosperous manufacturers and mer- 
chants who depend entirely upon printed salesmanship to 
market their goods. Tell the public how these firms have made 
direct advertising profitable. Give facts and figures, and avoid 
glittering generalities. Advertising that does not promise a 
decided advantage to the buyer from his point of view is 
ineffective. 

Printing is an industry capable of immense expansion by 
means of advertising, both direct and in local newspapers. We 
do not favor a national campaign, because the beneficiaries are 
scattered too widely. Collective advertising or individual 
advertising in cities and States can be made interesting and 
alluring to every one who wants a wider market. No man can 
prepare compelling copy for a campaign to increase the print- 
ers’ output unless he personally realizes that there is no outlay 
a merchant or manufacturer can make that will bring him more 
profitable and permanent returns than printed salesmanship. 
As an ex-advertising manager we can think of no more fascinat- 
ing subject than the money-making power of printed sales- 
manship, nor one which lends itself more readily to indisputable 
demonstration. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING — 
PRESSWORK.* 


NO. 6.— BY R. T. PORTE. 


HILE this series of articles is written primarily 
to cover the costs of job-printing, and to 
give tables and methods that may be used so 
that more accurate prices can be arrived at, 
as well as to show how much valuable time 
may be saved by the compilation of tables 
for practical use, I have found that in giving 
— these tables I can extend them somewhat so 
they may also be of value for larger work than what is com- 
monly known as job-printing. 

This will be the last article on purely departmental job- 
vork, as bindery costs were treated in a former series, and the 
‘hree costs other than bindery work will have been taken care 
f with this article. The articles to follow will show how 
ombinations of tables may easily be made, and also how a 
vast amount of work and miscalculation can be avoided, when 
making estimates, thus saving not only time but money 
is well. 

Presswork may be divided into two separate items or 
operations. The first of these is what is known as “‘make- 
ready.” This is the operation by which the press is put in 
condition to properly print from the type, the impression made 
even, engravings overlaid, gage-pins properly set, and other 
processes gone through. The amount of time required to do 
this work depends entirely upon the care that is exercised 
when doing it. 

A letter-head, taking a common item of printing, can be 
put on the press, made ready, and printing started in five 
minutes; or, over half an hour may be given to the same 
operation, with the same amount of type, same type of press, 
and same ink. Of the results little may be said, as sometimes 
a job looks just about as well with five minutes’ make-ready 
as with half an hour’s. If the make-ready is properly done, it 
will take more than five minutes for even the simplest form 
imaginable. 

After checking records of several hundred small jobs, I have 
come to the conclusion that no job can be properly put on a 
job-press in less than twelve minutes. This means preparing 
new tympan-paper, carefully and properly preparing the 
impression, and adjusting the gages. Understand that I say 
this is the minimum amount of time for the most simple form 
that is put on a press. 

This does not cover what is known as “washing up,” but 
merely ordinary ‘“‘make-ready.” 

As to washing up, this should not be charged for except 
where special ink, or a colored ink, is required. Presses are 
ordinarily prepared to print with black ink on jobwork, and 
it requires not over two wash-ups a day to have the press deliver 
full capacity. This time being generally considered “non- 
chargeable,” it becomes a charge against the operation of the 
press for the entire day, and affects the hour-costs, so that 
each job bears its proper proportion of the cost of such wash- 
ups. With special inks, such as copying-ink, or extra high-grade 
black ink, and all colored inks, a time charge should be made 
for washing up. 

It will require not less than fifteen minutes to properly 
wash up a press so that a true color can be run. This figure 

applies to platen-presses only, and not to cylinder presses. For 
the latter, double the amount of time should be figured as 
the minimum. 

I have not been able to prepare a scale that is usable for 
make-ready as a separate item. As this is generally figured on 
an hour basis, correct figures can be given on this work by 





*Note-— This is the sixth of a series of ten articles on the costs of 
job-printing. Copyrighted, 1oro, by R. T. Porte. 
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using the hour-cost tables given in my third article, ever bearing 
in mind the minimum time that may be required, and also 
whether the best class of work is to be done, or whether it is 
to be hurried and inferior. At that, make-ready is so much 
a thing of individual ability that it is almost impossible to 
measure the exact time required. By keeping in mind the 
minimum, and the possibilities of the job, an estimate of the 
amount of time can be very well given. 

However, in the next three articles this question, and that 
of wash-ups, will be treated in a manner that will show that it 
is unnecessary to figure them as separate items, but that they 
may be combined. 

The tables given this month have been compiled with a 
view to doing away with unnecessary figuring when it comes to 
ascertaining the number of hours required to print a given 
number of sheets of paper, and then finding out the cost of the 
time. The tables may look like a lot of work, and hard to 
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Scales the Banker Uses. 


figure, but as a matter of fact they were nothing of the kind, 
simply a question of mathematics. 

Most teachers of estimating lay great stress on the possible 
number of impressions that can be secured in an hour, give 
statistics as to the production, and tell the estimator to be 
sure he estimates the correct speed with which the sheets 
can be printed. 

The estimator then is up against it to figure the hours and 
minutes that will be required to print 65,000 sheets at a speed 
of 800 an hour, or 1,250 an hour, or some such figure. Having 
spent some valuable time in making this calculation, he then 
has to proceed to figure out the cost at $1.20 an hour, and if 
due care has been exercised he will arrive at a correct answer. 
To make such a calculation requires a good mathematician, 
absolute exactness, and quite some time. If you don’t think 
so, try to figure it out for yourself. But why waste this valuable 
time when tables, giving in dollars and cents the same answer 
without any calculation at all, can be easily prepared and be 
ready for reference at a moment’s notice? 

With this article I am including a reproduction of a portion 
of a page taken from a book that is supplied to bankers all 
over the world, which gives the exact amount to charge for 
interest on various amounts for any number of days. The 
banker can figure interest. If he can’t, then he is not much of 
a banker. But the banker who is a real banker does not 
waste his time in figuring interest when he can refer to a book 
and in a few moments find exactly the amount of interest to 
be charged. 

What is good for the banker should be good for the printer. 
Usually they are not classed together, but I think the reason 
for this is that the printer has been “guessing” at the answers 
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to problems in printing, while the banker does not “guess.” 
He uses a book that gives the proper answers — and there the 
“guess”’ is all left out. 

Several times I have referred to the printer or estimator 
who considers himself quite superior to ordinary mortals, and 
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this is pulled on me I can only feel disgust, as, having figured 
many hundreds of tables, and examined thousands of records, 
I know that no man can possibly know so much. And the more 
tables I figure the less I feel that I know about anything con- 
nected with printing. Instead of just knowing, I put the 
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COST OF IMPRESSIONS AT $1.20 PER HOUR. 
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COST OF IMPRESSIONS AT $2.00 PER HOUR. 
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who is able, right out of his head, to give a figure on a job 
without using tables or anything else. He can tell how long 
it will take to do this and that and something else. He has 
simply to look wise, wrinkle his brow, and give an answer, and 
expects the rest of us to look with wonder at his ability. When 


results in my ‘‘ Recipe Book,” and then when a question comes 
up the “Recipe Book” has the answer, and of that I am sure — 
unless I find that it is wrong. 

We have just entered into this matter of preparing tables 
and statistics about the printing business. Not even the top 
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layer has been scratched, and many tables can yet be prepared 
which will be of value to the printing-trade. 

When hour-costs were first given, we all thought that our 
troubles would end, but that was only the first glimmer of light. 
It served only as a basis on which to start, and it is necessary 
that we take this basis and go much farther. 

The thirteen scales printed with this article take up the 
various hour-costs on presswork, and eight speeds at which 
presses are commonly run. Starting at 800 an hour, the 
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This is but simply applying banking methods to the 
printing business; and instead of being ‘‘wise” about these 
things, and making wild stabs at cost, using the tables takes 
out a big element of guess, and gives figures that can not be 
disputed. 

Too many statistics are given as to production which include 
the make-ready time, or, rather, give the average number of 
impressions per hour for all chargeable time. 

It is very easy to give an amount of time that is less than 
what can be delivered by any press, and 
it is also easy to discredit any set of 








No Impressions PER Hour No. 
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statistics by publishing results that are 
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not thoroughly understood, or which are 
of little value except as a matter of 
$0.131$0.12/80. results. In estimating or figuring costs 

| on platen or cylinder presswork, the cost 
of impressions should always be given 
separately, and especially as to the pro- 
duction per hour. 

Possibly that has been done to get 
the average printer out of the notion of 
charging so much per thousand impres- 
sions for his work. Many tables prepared 
in years past gave prices on the first 
thousand and additional thousands of 
impressions. This was all well and good 
and helped wonderfully, but such tables 
7/9.50 do not satisfy the estimator in these 
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days. He knows that various grades of 
work can be run at various speeds, and 
also various amounts of time as to 
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make-ready. In addition to that, there 
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are many kinds of presses, and also 
sizes, and different hour-costs for opera- 
34) 39 +~«tions. A flat rate of cost, based on the 
7| .60 number of impressions, is not always 
satisfactory in estimating costs. 

The use of the scales given, or similar 
tables if the speeds and hour-costs are 
not what you wish, will make a wonder- 
ful change in the prevention of mistakes, 
and give far more accurate estimates. 

As stated before in this article, next 
month and for the two months to follow 
I will give some tables of combination 
costs which have been given a very 
thorough try-out and found exceedingly 
valuable in figuring the costs of ordinary 
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amounts run to 2,500 an hour. Other speeds and hour-costs 
may be figured and put into tables in much the same manner, 
giving absolute cost for almost any number of impressions at 
the speed and hour-cost given. 

For example, take 65,000 impressions at 800 an hour, and 
at an hour-cost of $1.20. Referring to the table with $1.20 as 
the hour-cost, we find that 6,500 impressions at the speed of 
800 an hour cost $9.75. By moving the decimal over one 
figure to the right, to give 65,000, we find the cost to be $97.50. 
No trouble at all, and it is right. 

To find the cost of the same number of impressions at a 
speed of 1,250, the table shows that 6,500 would cost $6.24, 
and moving the decimal one point to the right for 65,000 
gives us $62.40. Mighty easy, I say. 

Again, take 400 impressions at a speed of 1,750 an hour and 
a cost of $1.40 an hour. Try to figure this out the long way, 
and it takes some time. Refer to the scales and you find that 
4,000 impressions at this cost and speed are figured at $3.20. 
By changing the decimal we obtain 32 cents. No trouble, and 
very simple, yet we know it is accurate. 


jobwork such as is done by the majority 
of printers in every part of the world. In fact, most of the 
sarticles and scales published were but leading up to the next 
three, and in these are combined a method where much of 
the guess is taken out of figuring job-printing. By their use 
more uniform figures may be obtained and errors prevented. 





HAPPY PHOTOENGRAVERS AT NIAGARA 
DURING ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


As a supplement this month we present a group of some 
delegates and their families who attended the twenty-third 
convention of the Photoengravers’ Association at Buffalo. 
The photograph was a panoramic one made by Hare the 
photographer. After cutting it in three pieces and placing the 
pieces over each other, the photograph was reproduced in 
rotagravure by The Van Dyck Gravure Company, of New 
York, which company introduced this process into this country. 
The ink with which this supplement was printed is a dense 
black, one of the variety of new rotagravure inks developed 
by the Sinclair & Valentine Company, of New York. 
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PEACE! 


A signal for the Great Start! 


A message that electrifies the 
world, opening a new flood of life 
for the nations of five continents. 


A call that stirs the blood of stag- 
nant races; rekindles the fires of 
those stricken; unleashes the tug- 
ging forces of civilization; com- 
mands all mankind to do its best. 


A challenge to us Americans to 
put forth our supreme endeavor; 
to safeguard the bulwarks of civil- 


ization; to permit no obstacles to 
national progress. 


The Big Event sounds the keynote 
of optimism. The world is to be 
rebuilt. Our government's grip on 
industry is loosed, and the nation 
again turns to business for guid- 
ance. 


Wise industrial leadership must 
take the rein, and to it the conf- 
dence of the people must be freely 
given; it is vital to success. 

















Reproduced by courtesy of Marshall Field & Co., Retail, Chicago, by which company this was used 
as a full-page newspaper announcement. 
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by mail. 


Offset Plates by Photoengravers. 

Photoengravers ask how they can help their offset brother 
ret prints on his grained: zinc. J. Albert Heppes, who is an 
authority on this subject, says: 

‘One way is to take the grained zinc from the offset man, 
make an albumen print on it as usual, ink up with a stiff 
transfer-ink and develop it as for etching, then turn it over to 
the offset printer without powdering. Another way is to use 
i sheet of copper of twenty-five gage instead of the regular 
sixteen gage. On this copper make an enamel print from a 
half-tone negative with high-light dots as fine as possible. 
Etch this just sufficiently to roll up with transfer-ink, after 
leaving all dead metal around. This inked dead metal is 
masked so that it will not transfer. The offset transferrer runs 
this inked copper half-tone- through an offset proving and 
reversing hand-press in contact with a grained zinc plate, and 
in that manner gets his transfer to the zinc for further rolling 
up as he wishes. 


Labor Saving at the Camera. 


‘Proprietor,’ New York, asks: ‘Is there not some way 
to get more half-tones out of a camera than at present? In 
our gallery the cameras are in use only about ten per cent of 
the time, due to the length of time the photographer requires 
to ‘doctor’ the half-tone negatives after leaving the camera.” 

Answer.— When the writer went at processwork in 1874 the 
practice was for one photographer to spend his time fixing the 
copy on the plan-board, focusing and exposing the sensitized 
wet plates. A second photographer attended to the sensitizing 
of the plates and the development. He never left the spacious 
darkroom. A third photographer attended to the fixing, 
intensifying and drying of the negatives. This resulted in 
genuine efficiency and is the proper way to work when large 
numbers of negatives are required. The man at the camera 
never stained his fingers with chemicals, so the copy was not 
soiled by him. It was better for the eyes of the second pho- 
tographer to remain in the darkroom and work in the same 
light all the time; while the third photographer, from constant 
practice, became an expert at intensifying negatives. If a 
negative was not perfect when it passed through his hands it 
was made over. 

Aerial Photoengravers. 


The Barnes-Crosby Company, of Chicago, has begun to 
do business in the air. How appropriate that this work should 
be started in the “‘Windy City.” The company received an 
order for eight different bird’s-eye views of a large manufactur- 
ing plant outside of Chicago to be ‘delivered at once.’’ Instead 
of having artists work from ground plans and constructing a 
bird’s-eye view, as is customary, the up-to-date engraving 
house of Barnes-Crosby found an aerial photographer in its 
shop, not long back from the front. He hired an airplane and 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 
For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 
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made twenty-four different views of the plant, eight from 
twenty-five hundred feet; eight from two thousand feet, and 
eight from three thousand feet elevations. The plates, on 
development, showed wonderful results. Eight of the negatives 
were chosen for enlargements and in less than twenty-four 
hours after the order was received the bird’s-eye views were 
completed and on their way to the advertising agency in New 
York that ordered them. The company is now undertaking 
orders for aerial photoengravings. 


Tricking the Photoengraver. 


A. Rowden King wrote an article entitled “How to Buy 
Photoengravings More Economically — Some Tricks of the 
Trade That Will Save Dollars.” E. W. Houser, president of 
Barnes-Crosby Company, exposed the fallacies of Mr. King’s 
suggestions, and now The British Journal of Photography com- 
ments upon it as follows: ‘No one would trick his dentist 
in the ways similar to those suggested, yet the dentist has for 
sale just what the engraver has—namely, service. He 
manipulates a bit of metal which you take away with you 
when you stop a tooth, and the engraver does the same when 
he reproduces a picture, the value of the metal being fractional 
in either case. The only difference is that the operation of 
the engraver is more complicated, and, due to the customer 
wanting the result speedily, it has to be subdivided among 
several men instead of being carried out by one; but laboriously 
acquired skill is required in both cases, and it is chiefly the 
time required in exercising this skill that must be paid for. 
One seldom hears of a dentist leaving a fortune, and a photo- 
engraver never.” 


The Ben Day Machine. 


Ben Day, Incorporated, 118 East Twenty-eighth street, 
New York, sends a few booklets relating to this valuable 
machine. It brings to mind Benjamin Day, the artist, son of 
the founder of the New York Sun, when in the late seventies the 
writer and Mr. Day were both working at the same problem. 
The artist Day was determined to give to artists a method of 
breaking up broad tones or shadows into lines or dots, while the 
writer was trying to do it by photography. We both succeeded, 
and now the kindly gentleman Day has passed over and I must 
confess I never congratulated him sufficiently during his life 
for the precision of this instrument he has placed in the hands 
of the artist. In fact, I never appreciated his invention fully 
until these booklets which have just come to hand were 
examined. There is a circular describing the machine, another 
gives some suggestions as to its possibilities, the third shows 
impressions from some of the shading mediums, which number 
123 different patterns, which by combinations will make 
infinite numbers of design patterns. The last book is entitled 
“How to Work It,” and carries out its title perfectly. All of 
the booklets are fine exhibits of the printing art. 
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“OUT OF THE ORDINARY” MACHINE 
COMPOSITION. 


BY JACK EDWARDS. 


7}LTHOUGH the doing of fancy stunts in the 

typesetting line on a slug-composing machine 

<4 may not be a thing that should be encouraged 

ordinarily, yet from time to time it may be 

well to undertake something out of the 

commonplace run of things in order to bring 

about a certain desired effect. The oppor- 

tunity to perform something in the way of 

machine composition that is not “in the book” presented 

itself to one equal to the emergency not long ago. The night 

foreman of machines in one of the largest plants in the Middle 

West, an expert and swift operator, looked over the piece of 

copy that had one of his crew ‘‘stumped,” and in a minute 
or so had decided just how the trouble should be handled. 

The copy called for the setting of a number at the beginning 
of a line, followed by a beginning brace taking in two lines in 
depth, with an ending brace of the same size, and the word 
‘*Tie,” which should appear at the end of the same line that 
contained the beginning number. 

Had the braces called for been three lines in depth the setting 
would have been casual. The beginning number and the 
closing word could have been set on the middle one of three 
regular slugs and there would have been an easy end to the 
matter. But the centering of a number and a word between 
two lines, without leaving extra white space between the first 
and third slugs, is something that at first sight appears more 
difficult. But the proposition is not such a hard one after all. 

The job was being set in ten-point type, fourteen ems wide; 
but, in the explanation that follows, the width of the job is 
immaterial. The first slug was set in ten-point type on a 
five-point slug. Of course the knives had to be opened away 
up to let the slug through without any trimming. Then the 
number at one end and the word “‘Tie” at the other of the 
second slug were set in ten-point type on a five-point slug and 
permitted to pass through the knives untrimmed by them. 
The third, or last, slug was set in ten-point type on a regular 
ten-point slug. 

The overhang on the first and second slugs fitted snugly 
into the second and third, respectively, and took up the white 
space that would have spoiled the appearance of the job; the 
beginning figures and the ending word of the second slug 
showed up at just about the right places against the braces. 
To make an even better connection than would have been the 
case had ten-point pieced braces been used, eleven-point pieced 
braces were employed — which made up for the added thick- 
ness of the untrimmed five-point slugs. And to make the 
ending line-up of the first and third slugs correspond exactly 
with the line-up of the middle, or second, slug — the one that 
contained the ending word ‘‘Tie”—the same matrices that 
formed this word, turned completely around so as to print 
blank, were cast on the ends of the first and third slugs, and 
then were removed from the combination bar each time. 

Like the description of the different plays in a game of chess, 
the foregoing explanation appears more complicated than the 
actual setting of the matter really was. But the following 
specimen should simplify things somewhat: 


(C. E. Hitchcock 
ie SS ere 
- C. F. Johnson 
* \E. W. Shackelford 
- Jacob Hakli 
* |W. H. Rockwood 


As said at the start, it may not be advisable to try too much 
fancy stuff on machines one of the chief objects of which is 
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speed; but sometimes the composing of a piece of printed mat- 
ter in a way out of the ordinary may be advantageous. In the 
present case, it would not have been well to set the job in the 
way specified if there had been very many of the lines so set in 
immediate succession. The slugs probably would have been 
‘off their feet.’’ But just a few lines do not matter. 





ONLY A SHEET OF PAPER. 
Inspired by a trip through the paper-mills of Kalamazoo. Michigan. 


BY HARRY HILLMAN. 


Only a sheet of paper — 

Yes, that’s all I am. 

For me the children cry 

That they my sides may fill 

With marks, which, to their minds, 
And to their minds alone, 

Tell wondrous tales 

In childhood’s art. 

And, thus, full many an hour 

I help the little folks to while away 
In peacefulness, while older ones 
To their pursuits their time may give. 


Only a sheet of paper — 

Yes, that’s all I am. 

The schoolboy takes my plain white sides 
And on them writes his lessons hard, 
Which to his brain the training gives 

To lead him on to nobler deeds. 

Or else, perchance, the lovelorn lad 

May take me up and with his pen 

Pour out his heart to make her understand 
The hope he holds that he may win 

Her hand, and thus be made 

The happiest of men. 


Only a sheet of paper — 

Yes, that’s all I am. 

The artist takes me up, and lo, 

I am transformed, and now 

With beauteous picture on my once plain side 
I grace the wall of humble home, 

Or of some mansion grand, 

And help to make life brighter still 

For those who on me gaze. 

The printer, too, with his great skill, 
Doth change me so that men may learn 
The great events of life. 


Only a sheet of paper — 

Yes, that’s all I am. 

And yet, when skill and care are wrought 
I’m changed into a living fire 

That on men’s minds the trace may leave 
Of great accomplishments of former years. 
And, likewise, when with skill and care 
My sides are changed, and no more plain 
I to the world the message bring 

Of business — that great king — 

And once again I useful am 

By aiding man his daily bread to win. 


But, oh! only a sheet of paper — 
Yes, that’s all I am; 

Tho, while men use me every day, 

I wonder oft how many know 

The patient toil, the skill and care 
That have been wrought by those 
Who made me what I am. 

Could they but see my first estate, 
Then follow on through every stage 
Until I’m made —a sheet of paper — 
Their thoughts of me would be more great 
Than “Just a sheet of paper.” 





“No, THIS is not like the pie that mother made,” said the 
green compositor, as he gathered up the fragments that no pi 
be lost. 

A coop, conscientious job is more of a customer-magnet 
than a large hatful of dictionary words, or a multitude of 
fervent promises.— G. W. Tuttle. 





SPECIMENS OF 


DONE BY WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


IN NEW YORK AND IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue following examples of typography are taken from 


the work of one who believes that copy is written to be 
read, and that good typography should arouse interest, 
invite reading, and command respect. While with the 
Oswald Press in New York Mr. Kittredge arranged the 
typography of a large number of advertisements for the 
Packard Motor Car Company as well as designing much 
other printed matter, including the first numbers of some 
noteworthy house organs. In Philadelphia Mr. Kittredge 
is Art Director of the Franklin Printing Company where 
he supervises the production of art work and typography 
of a high order, as may be judged by the following pages. 
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i wo pages of an announcement about announcements composed entirely from type material 
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PACKARD SERVICE 
on Monday as Usual 


2 Se 


On strength of Fuel Administrator 
Garfield’s ruling that 


& 


Automobiles of Every Sort 
are Public Utilittes 


and that Garages and Service Stations are 
an indispensable faétor in general trans- 
portation, and may therefore remain 
open on Monday as on other days, our 
Service Building, Queens Boulevard at 
Hill Street, Long Island City, will not 


close hereafter on Fuelless Days. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
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One of a large number of advertisements arranged for the Packard Motor (ar (ompany 
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Title and text pages of a4 000k for the Metropolitan Lrust (ompany of iNew £ Orr, tiiustrating ihe use 


of Caslon type after the manner of the Eighteenth Century 
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Using Vue Automosite 
to cut the family’s 
transportation costs 


In April 1914 this Company sold a used car ‘as is”’ for 


$700. The buyer used it three full seasons and then sold 


it for $350. Within that time it covered 17,643 miles. 


F OR the distance traveled the owner’s total operating expense including 


gasolene, oil, tires, insurance, incidentals and one overhauling bill 


amounted to $1500. His depreciation, as indicated above, was $350, 


and the interest on his money at 6% for three years was $126 —a total 


of $1976 or at the rate of 11.2 cents per mile. 


Tu IS car was used between the owner’s 
city home and his country home—a dis- 
tance of 110 miles. Its capacity was five 
passengers and in addition it carried house- 
hold goods of all kinds, food, live stock, 
flowers, plants, seeds, farm implements, 
paint, chemicals and personal luggage. All 
told the shipping costs on its annual load 
of merchandise would have run into the 
hundreds of dollars. 


EFacu trip, one way, ona passenger mile 
basis cost $2.46. By the railroad it cost 
$2.70, not to mention the cost of getting 
to and from the station at each end, a to- 
tal distance of five miles the round trip. 
The total saving effected by this car each 
five-passenger trip was $1.20 for passengers 





alone—but that was the least of its profits. 


Ir changed a dirty, tedious, laborious trip 
into a healthful recreation. It eliminated 
changes of stations and of cars. It saved an 
hour’s time each way from house to house. 


Ir prevented the abandonment of these 
health-giving country week-ends—whose 
benefit the fatigue of the railroad journey 
had largely nullified—and added to their 
vitalizing power. 


IT insured immediate delivery of lug- 
gage and express matter—and guaranteed 
both against wear and tear en route. 


IT made the owner a happier, healthier, 
wealthier and much more useful man. 


Used Car Department 
PacxarpD Moror Car Company oF New York 


Broadway at Sixty-first Street, New York 


Telephone, (Columbus 8900 





One of a series of advertisements which attraited much attention in the 
New York newspapers (reduced size) 
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THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
AND THE A’H-SICKLER COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF THEIR PLANTS AND BUSINESSES 
UNDER THE NAME OF 


Franklin Printing Company 
AS OF JANUARY FIRST 
NINETEEN HUNDRED & NINETEEN 
THE COMBINED PLANTS WILL CON: 
TINUE TO BE OPERATED AT 


514°520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





ESTABLISHED 
1876 


sc , CY iG! 9019 GI 5 9019 9 G) 


cA dignified and distinétive announcement which appeared in the 
“Publi¢ Ledger,” Philadelphia 
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The De Luxe BUSINESS PAPER for the American Business MAN 





COUPON BOND 





SuccessFu corporations, business houses, banks and mer- 
chants recognize the advantages of using Fine Paper for busi- 
ness stationery. To the Printer, Lithographer and Engraver, 
Couron Bonp—The De Luxe Business Paper—affords the 
opportunity to meet this demand Possessing a character and 
distindtiveness all its own, a Coupon Bownp letter sheet will 
command attention where a cheap Bond Paper would fail. 
Coupon Bonp has great strength of fibre and beauty of 
finish, inherent qualities that make it stand out above all 
other bond papers. The Printer, Lithographer or Engraver 
using this paper will satisfy his customer and himself. 


é 


Carried in Stock by 
GARRETT-BUCHANAN COMPANY 
Dealers in High Grade Papers 


PHILADELPHIA 


AA paper specimen sheet designed to arouse the interest of printers 
to whom it was diretted 
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/ THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART: 
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SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 
Four Weeks: uy 7! to neg x 1, 1919 


sen atten 


i NENERAL STATEMENT. The purpose of all classes is to develop appreciation, 
\ critical ron and the power of expression. {The location of the school, 
%e together with its splendid classroom facilities and reference material, make it an 


ideal place for serious work and study. @_ Classes are in session Monday to Friday 9.00 A.M. 


to 12.00 noon, and 1.00 to 3.00 P.M. Lecture period 9.00 to 10.00 A.M. © 


The charge 


for instruction, including admission to lectures, is Twenty Dollars for the term, payable in 
advance to the Registrar. Auditor’s fee, lectures only, ten dollars. €_ Materials and luncheon 


can be obtained at the school. €|A certificate 


is awarded upon the satisfactory completion 


of certain courses. Subjects which are equivalent to those in the regular courses of the 


school, will be accepted in these for credit. € 


CHING AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
>. These classes and lectures are designed 
to assist those who are interested in Art as an 
educational and cultural factor. Subjects of study 
are nature analyses, color, surfaceand constructive’ 
design, composition, drawing, rendering and 
lettering. Lecturesdealwith the history, purposes, 
methods and supervision of art instruction. 


VAERIOR DECE Practice in 
re dalapiog wa rendering of interiors in 
elevation and perspective, drawing and detailing 
of furniture. Lectures deal with the evolution 
of the home and furnishings, the periods, color 
harmony, and principles of interior decoration. 


COSTUME DESIGN. Designing and the 
rendering of costumes in various historical styles. 
Instructicn in sketching and drawing costumes, 


drapery, accessories, and elements of the human 





figure is continued throughout the course. The 


Raareeme rene ars ema iet o 


Specialization permitted. 


lectures and demonstrations deal with anatomy, 
figure drawing, design, color, the historical periods 
and methods of rendering. 
D Use of 
instruments, geometrical drawing-nets and 
tracery, scale drawing, mechanical perspective, 
shadow, isometric and orthographic projection. 

DRAWING AND REND iN¢ Study for 
proportion, construction and the separation of 
light and shade. Memory.and creative drawing. 

Renderingin various mediums—drapery, objects, 
out-of-door studies. Special emphasis placed on 
decorative interpretation. 


rTRUMENTAI!?I 
INSTRI vif NiAI 


CRAFT WORS. Rapid sketching of problems 
in constructive design. Drawing to scale and full 
size original designs for furniture, pottery, or 
wood-carving. Study of materials and tools, and 
their care and use. Studies in decorative carving 
or building of decorative pottery forms. 


Oe ai nN aS 


Address communications to 


Otto Frederick Ege, Instrudtor-in-(harge 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia 
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A broadside designed to appeal to art students (reduced size) 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


V—WHITE SPACE AND MARGINS.* 


HROUGHOUT preceding articles of 
this series attention has been given 
the matter of white space, only in its 
relation to other features under dis- 
cussion therein. We found its funda- 
mental effect illustrated in the opening 
article, where the foundation prin- 
ciples of display were outlined in an 
introductory way, by the space placed 
between words to set them apart from 
each other and thereby make them 

more readily distinguishable as individuals. In the opening 

article we also found that by setting apart from other lines of 
the display those groups of several lines which, taken together, 
expressed a single thought, comprehension was made easier and 
the impression more forceful because the reader received them as 

a unit without conflict with other lines or groups. Neverthe- 

less, it was the white space, the greater amount appearing 

around such groups of lines than was apparent between the 
lines themselves, and between other groups of lines in con- 
nection, which caused the lines to appear grouped. 

In general, the effect of white is to set apart the letters so 
they can be recognized, to separate the words so they may be 
readily distinguished, and to divide the matter into paragraphs, 
or groups, to afford respite to the reader as well as to better 
interpret the meaning of the author. It is, in these respects 
particularly, closely identified with division or separation. 
White space also has much to do with emphasizing the impor- 
tant parts, and, in the form of margins, it serves to unify the 
whole composition, providing distinctness of subject. 

As stated in the article, ‘‘ Contrast,” the white of the paper 
we print upon represents the foundation upon which we build 
what may be termed our typographic structures; it is, in fact, 
the groundwork of all our display. The black, the type 
impression, represents the constructive element which stands 
out. Too often, however, we note evidences of belief that 
this constructive element is the only feature of display worthy 
of consideration. This belief no doubt often accounts for the 
frequent use of larger and bolder types than are desirable or 
necessary. We forget, it seems, that the white, though negative 
in itself, and though carrying no impression to the mind, is the 
thing that makes our type impressions distinguishable. 

Specifically rather than generally speaking, we find the 
necessity of white space even in the individual letters of the 
types with which we print. In their construction the white 
is important, more so than we stop to consider, its effect in 
the legibility or lack of legibility of the letters being marked. 
Even when perfectly printed, recognition of letters may be 
difficult if there is not in them an adequate amount of white 


*Copyright, roro, by J. L. Frazier. 





space, as for instance in the center of the ‘‘o,” the loops of 


the “‘p” and ‘“‘b,” the spot at the top of ee Ke ” and at the 
bottom of the “‘a,” and between the stems of a “ne “Th” 
“h” and “u.”? One of our most popular type-faces, Chelten- 
ham Old Style, is not as legible as some others, largely because 
of the facts set forth above, although its condensed shape 
also has an evil effect in that respect. As a matter of fact it 
is this condensed shape which accounts for the lack of white 
inside the letters. A younger member of the family, Chelten- 
ham Wide, is much more legible for the reason that there is a 
greater amount of white inside the letters. 

There must also be sufficient white space between the 
letters, else the eye may mistake ‘“‘ol” for ‘“d,” “rn” for 
“‘m,” etc. Fortunately the compositor need not worry on 
this score, as in the letters provided him by the typefounder, 
especially those roman characters where there is a ceriph exten- 
sion which must have a place on the body of the type, the 
matter of space between letters has been taken care of and no 
difficulty is experienced in distinguishing between letters. 
Nevertheless in capitals, and especially extended capitals, 
full-faced letters must often have extra space between or the 
appearance together of adjacent letters will effect queer com- 
binations which may handicap legibility. 

Admitted, as it must be, that there is need for white in and 
between the letters, and between the words, we come to the 
question of white space between the lines, where it is likewise 
necessary. This matter, however, is also largely taken care 
of by the typefounder in the placing of a “‘shoulder,” the blank 
space from the bottom of the letter to the edge of the type- 
body, on his type characters. In amount this space varies 
from considerable to none at all, the size of the shoulder being 
determined by the length of the descenders, which vary in 
different styles. The space at the tops of the low lower-case 
letters also provides white, and this, like the shoulder, is 
regulated by the extensions above, the ascenders. Where the 
ascenders and descenders are exceptionally long, as in Cloister 
and Cheltenham, we find that “leading” in large blocks of a 
single size is harmful, that is for straight reading-matter, not 
necessarily for display, where division may advantageously be 
greater. Other type-faces, where the shoulder is small, are 
improved even for straight matter by line spacing. As a rule, 
however, in our roman type alphabets, which are by far the 
most widely used, this shoulder is sufficient to make a solid 
form appear reasonably open. 

From a strictly esthetic standpoint the appearance of most 
roman type styles in mass is more pleasing when lines are not 
leaded, the shoulder on the body being so regulated as to cause 
the black impressions of the type and the white space between 
words, letters and lines to blend in an even gray. While we 
must admit the excellence of such composition from an artistic 
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standpoint, as students of display who realize that typo- 
graphical work must interpret and attract, as well as appear 
pleasing to the eye, we must not hold to that style of work 
except in the text-matter of volumes printed for leisurely 
reading. In display we must have more illumination than in 
straight matter, and we must have that light distributed at 
the points where it will do the most good in providing dis- 
tinctions through division or separation. Ample spacing of 
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lines is necessary not only for the reasons outlined above but 
also to lead the eye along easily and to give the individual 
word the separation above and below which we admit it needs 
to the right and the left. Type must surely have a relief of 
white im and outside and around it to invite the eye and make 
it easy to read. Any word is clearer for the setting of white 
space in which it appears. 

No absolute rules can be given to govern the exact amount 
of white space necessary around the various styles of type. As 
a general rule, however, small sizes of type require less leading 
than large sizes, and bold-face requires more than light-face. 
Furthermore, and this is absolute, the letters used in different 
lines often make it necessary to space differently even in the 
same block of type of uniform size. In a mass of eighteen- 
point display, for instance, the first few lines may have an 
adequate amount of white space between, then a line will 
appear which, though spaced uniformly with those above, 
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FIG. 3. 


seems crowded because of the presence therein of a greater 
number of capitals and those lower-case letters having ascenders 
and descenders. In a mass of lower-case there may be a word 
or so emphasized in capitals. If there is not additional space 
above the line containing the capitals, that line will appear to 
be crowded. Fig. 2 of the preceding article is an illustration 
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in point. In this example the lines appear uniformly spaced 
because additional space was placed above the line in the body 
which is set in capitals. The compositor who goes ahead 
spacing all lines of display uniformly, without giving considera- 
tion to these points, is not alive to the fine points of his craft 
and does not think of type in display as something to be read 
with ease and satisfaction. 

In the indention of each new paragraph in the reading- 
matter of a book or newspaper, or the body-matter of an 
advertisement or circular, we find another application of white 
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space. This small square of white makes a break in the regular 
outline of the page which arrests attention and makes print 
appear inviting and easy to read. The effect of white space 
in this respect may be easily tested by selecting an example 
containing long paragraphs and one broken up into short 
paragraphs and comparing their effect. In good advertising, 
however, it will be hard to find one having long paragraphs, for 
advertising men, as a rule, have learned the advantage of the 
short paragraph. Its advantages are likewise acknowledged 
with respect to news and story writing. 

We now come to that part of the discussion of white space 
which involves the most common conception of its meaning. 
A line of type the size of that shown in Fig. 1 placed alone on 
a page the size of this would not provide the greatest possible 
amount of strength for it. Space would be wasted and the 
line would appear “‘lost.” The proportions would be better 
if the line were set in larger type or if the line as set were 
printed on a smaller page. It might be possible to find a point 
where the relationship of type size and space represented the 
ultimate in contrast and economy of space, but it would be 
difficult to decide between several combinations of type and 
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space that most nearly represented that point. While we 
would not aver that the relationship in Fig. 1 is a perfect one, 
it must be admitted that the line has an emphasis far superior 
to that of Fig. 2, where it is so closely surrounded by the same 
style of border that the words are fairly smothered. To do its 
work efficiently, type must have breathing room, and in type- 
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display that means white space. Manifestly, close proximity 
of border to type handicaps the clearness and effectiveness of 
the type, and the effect of the border in Fig. 2 is identical with 
that afforded by the nearness of other type-matter. 

The effect of adjoining displays, as in advertisements of the 
newspaper page, must be considered while work is being set 


--and with our 


Army Doctors 








A fact: 


At the Medical Officers’ 
Training Camp, Fort Riley, 


Kansas, last year, the largest- 
selling cigarette among these 
thousands of doctors and 
surgeons from all parts of the 
United States was Fatima. 


FATIMA 


—“just enough Turkish” 
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or a heavy line or group of lines, or overheavy rules, in another 
space may so dominate and attract as to confuse the reader. 
Furthermore, one space should not give the appearance of 
running into another. If advertisers are to get the advantages 
of what they pay for, care should be taken to preserve unity 
in their matter and to see that there is a distinct separation 
from the space belonging to others. Here again the advantages 
of white space are patent, for with an ample margin of white 
space between type and borders, advertisements will not only 


White space is one of the most effective 
means of obtaining emphasis, and the 
more white space —to a Certain point, 
of course —the greater the emphasis. 
IE A a 
A line of eighteen-point with a margin 
of white around it can easily appear 
more prominent than a line of twenty- 
four closely crowded by other type. 
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stand out the more prominently as individuals, but they will 
not give the appearance of running together, and the reader 
will not so likely be confused in the reading of one by the 
obstreperousness of another. 

In most of the advertisements appearing in the newspapers 
and magazines there is noticeable a disregard of the advantages 
of white space. The idea seems to have been to see in what 
large sizes of type they could be set or how much matter could 
be squeezed into the space. The spaces are too often com- 


co 
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pletely filled — maybe there will be a pica space between the 
type and border, perhaps only a nonpareil — and the effect 
of congestion makes reading difficult besides giving an unattrac- 
tive appearance. Reading-matter ordinarily appears part way 
around all newspaper advertisements. The reading-matter 
runs flush to the column-rule, which in turn is flush to the 
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At the Medical Officers’ 
Training Camp, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, last year, the largest- 
selling cigarette among these 
thoysands of doctors and 
surgeons from all parts of the 
United States was Fatima. 


FATIMA 


—“just enough Turkish” 
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border of the advertisement. If the type in the advertisement 
is set close to the border, the reading-matter of the newspaper 
and the type of the advertisement virtually run into each other. 
If a liberal amount of white space appears between the type 
and border of the advertisement, the type of the advertisement 
will stand out more prominently and the chances for confusion 
will be greatly reduced. It will be emphasized in the same 
manner as the line is emphasized in Fig. 1 and not reduced to 
a nonentity as the line is in Fig. 2. 


White space is one of the most effective 
means of obtaining emphasis, and the 
more white space—to a certain point, 
of course —the greater the emphasis. 


Aline of eighteen-point witha margin 
of white around it can easily appear | 
more prominent than aline of twenty- | 
four closely crowded by other type. 


We show on the preceding page a group of advertise- 
ments, all of which are crowded (Fig. 3), and another group 
in which there is one having an ample amount of white space 
between type and border (Fig. 4). A comparison of the two 
examples should prove that the advertiser who objects to 
paying for some white space is in reality cheating himself, 
for it is plain that the central advertisement in Fig. 3 stands 
out much more than any one in Fig. 4, even though it is in 
competition with other advertisements having stronger display. 
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While experience has shown 
that the most pleasing distribu- 
tion of the white space around 
our advertisements is obtained 
by placing approximately an 
equal amount at top, bottom 
and sides, nevertheless what is 
perhaps the most striking and 
effective distribution is obtained 
by massing the white space in 
one or two places. Preferably 
it should be massed where it 
will provide the greatest con- 
trast to the type, which is at 
the left side and perhaps at the 
top, for it is there that the 
reader starts to read. Such a 
distribution adds interest, and 
variety from the humdrum, and 
the advertisements so handled 
fairly “pop” out of the page and 
force one’s attention to them. 
Figs. 5 and 6 provide a com- 
parison of white space equally 
distributed in the conventional, 
uniform manner and massed in 
two places in accordance with 
the idea expressed above. 

Confusion as to the limits 
of display is not confined to 
different advertisements on the 
newspaper page alone, for it is 
often found between the differ- 
ent parts of an advertisement, 


or some other displayed form. 
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Ambassador Gerard’s New Book 
FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 
By James W. Gerard 


Lifts the veil again—on things that before be told. 
Includes, word for word, HERETOFOR UNPUBLISHED 
is ra; 


months before the war broke out! Treats of 
system at Washington. Uniform with “M: 


Germany.” Ready April 20. 


y Fow 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


TWO WAR YEARS in CONSTANTINOPLE 


arry Stuermer 


, by the 
former correspondent of the 


Cologne Gazette, and late officer in the German Army. Startling light on Turks. 12mo. Net, $1.50 





NAVAL POWER IN THE WAR 
ae 
Lieut. Commander Charles C. Gill, U.S. N. 
Tells what wef intelligent reader wants to 
know. Adopted by The Naval Academy Aca- 
demic Board, che Beate by U. S. Navy Dep't. 
Maps, diagrams, illus. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


WOUNDED AND A PRISONER 
—_ 








An Exchanged Officer 


THE ESCAPE OF A 
PRINCESS PAT: _ 


eee aren 

Corp. Geo. Eustace Pearso: 

The escape of a soldier of the nation most 

hated in Germany before we came into by 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $1. 


THE BOOK _ ARTEMAS 
n Apocrypha! a new prophet who 


has set wt the world “yj "chuckling. 
12mo. Net, $0.50 








‘The high literary merit, studio 
and a personality of the sey — 


* 12mo. Net, $1.25 





this 
agian. 


MEXICO: From Diaz to the Kaiser 
Mrs. Alec- Tweedie 


By a woman whose long residence in Mexico 
and acquaintance with Diaz and other Mex- 
ican officials afford her exceptional material. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Net, $3.50 








CAPTURED: J. Ravony Dovslas 


A true, vivid and valuable account of what 
our “missing” soldiers a Illustrated from 
photographs by author. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


setae AES 
THE BROWN BRETHREN 
Patrick MacGill 


A picture of the London wai in France. 
2mo. Net, $1.25 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A Red Cross epic. By a born story- —— 
Net, $1.25 














THE ALL HIGHEST 
GOES TO JERUSALEM 


——— 
Frank Alvah Dearborn, Translator 
Coming when British troops have taken Jeru- 
salem, will evoke afresh the hilarious laughter 
which greeted its first appearance in Le Rire. 
12mo. Net, $0.50 





A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD: 
E. V. Lucas 


Whimsical interpretation of an Arabian Bio- 
apg Dictionary of the Jeane a4 
ury. 12mo. Net, $1.3 


NINETY-SIX_ HOURS’ LEAVE 


Stephen McKenna 
A rapid fire adventure tale of three khaki- 
clad British officers on a lark. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE LONG TRICK 


“Bartimeus 

The first great story since the war began of 
life in a modern battle fleet as it is any 
lived by officers aa men. 12mo. Net, $1.3 
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If the grouping of related 


lines increases clarity, as indicated in the first article of this 
series, the grouping of unrelated lines and too great separa- 
tion of related lines must necessarily tend toward confusion. 


It is not only by the 
use of large and bold 
types that we obtain 


EMPHASIS 


Smaller and less bold 
types, set off by white 
space, are often more 
powerful in arresting 
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the parts to be separated while 
white space must “spread” them 
apart. In spite of the seeming 
advantage of rules over white 
space for separation, owing to 
the saving of space, there are 
disadvantages which far out- 
weigh the advantages. If the 
rules are light and set close to 
the type, as they must be if any 
claims for saving space are to 
be advanced, they will not be 
very noticeable. We have often 
seen instances of this sort where 
the rules were so inconspicuous 
by reason of their lightness and 
close proximity to the type that 
they did not effectually accom- 
plish their purpose, and as a 
reader we had to guard closely 
lest we passed over the rules into 
an adjoining display. When we 
have to be on our guard, natu- 
rally we can not be giving the 
close attention to our reading 
that is necessary for clear com- 
prehension. On the other hand, 
if the rules are heavy enough 
to be quite conspicuous they 
will, of course, function in sep- 
aration, but then they may 
easily be the most prominent 
thing in the composition and, 
as a consequence, take away 


from the prominence and handicap the effectiveness of the 


type adjacent as in the case of borders. 


The conclusion must 


be that white space offers the safer as well as more natural 
expedient for separation between parts of display, for instead 


It 1s not only by the 
se of large and bold 
types that we obtain 


EMPHASIS 


Smaller and less bold 
types, set off by white 
space, are often more 
powerful in arresting 


the reader’s attention. the reader’s attention. 
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of detracting from the strength of the parts separated it rather 
emphasizes them through contrast. 

In Figs. 7 and 8 we have simple illustrations to demonstrate 
the truth of the statements made above. It will be seen that 
the heavy rule in Fig. 7 completely separates the two parts 


While the natural division between parts of a single adver- 
tisement is white space, it seems that rules are the most popular. 
This is perhaps explained by the fact that typographic work is 
generally overcrowded and the rules will apparently do the 
work in less space. Figuratively speaking, the rules “‘cut’’ apart 
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of the form, but by its greater tonal strength, that is, its greater 
blackness, it dominates the composition and forces the type to 
the background. In Fig. 8 the rule has been removed, leaving 
blank or white space where the rule appears in Fig. 7. It can 
be plainly seen that the parts are adequately separated, yet, as 
is proper, they constitute the strongest parts of the composi- 
tion. Fig. 9 is a concrete example of the folly of using heavy 
rules. The rules for underscoring nullify the effect of the 
rules used as cut-offs. One can easily see that with all rules 
taken out emphasis would be much better, the effect of the 


A National Weekly 


ae degree of 
economy is an outstanding 
result of the Hupmobile’s 
eleven-year development of the 
four-cylinder principle: 


‘Even owners of The Comfort 
Car are often surprised at the 
miles-per-gallon they get from 
gasoline and oil, the miles-per-set 
on tires. 


Economy has gone hand in hand 


with dependability and uncom- 
-mon performance in giving the 
- Hupmobile the reputation of be- 


ing an extraordinary motor car. 


whole would be less confusing, and that the headings, with 
the added white space, would fulfil every requirement for 
separation. 

There is still a further and decidedly important advantage 
afforded by the use of white space in display. Unless we resort 
to a black and white contrast, that is, employ bold-face type for 
the lines which it is desirable should stand out against the gray 
background formed by the subordinate matter set in light-face 
type, it is necessary to set off with white space the lines to be 
emphasized from other matter. Any display-line, however, 
black or light, is more effective against a white background. 

Emphasis must not be considered as being secured only by 
large and bold types. Compositors who work on that assump- 
tion are ignorant or forgetful of the true force which gives 
emphasis, and that force is contrast. White space, moreover, 
is one of the most effective means of obtaining contrast, and 
the more white space, up to a certain point of course, the 
greater the contrast. To prove this we must demonstrate 
that one display-line will have the same prominence as a 
larger one if the former is separated from the subordinate 
matter by white space and the latter is crowded closely thereby. 
Figs. 10 and 11 provide a comparison which should establish 
that fact. While in Fig. 10 the emphatic line may be read at 
a greater distance than the displayed line in Fig. 11, it can 
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not be said that the line in Fig. 10 is more prominent or 
more readily seen and read at the usual reading distance than 
the line in Fig. 11. Neither line is large enough for poster 
work and hence must be considered as being read at the proper 
reading distance for newspapers, magazines, circulars, etc. 

If, as we have just seen, surrounding white space adds 
emphasis to a word sufficient to make a size smaller of type 
more quickly seen at the focal distance at which the matter 
is to be read, why should we not employ the emphasis of white 
rather than the emphasis of black, gain a little force, save a 


A National Weekly 





The pictures you are plan- 
ning to send to that Soldier 
of yours—they must soon be 
on the way if you would 
make sure that he has them 
to gladden his heart on 


Christmas morning. 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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little space perhaps, and, incidentally, give the type freer 
play in order to make the artistic effect more pleasing to the eye? 

Fig. 12 is reduced from the page of one of our national 
magazines, on which the type was 48-point. No border 
appeared around it, the measure of the advertisement being 
the same as the reading pages. Can it be said that this 
advertisement is more effective than that shown in Fig. 13? 
Certainly it was not as legible at ordinary reading distance 
or as inviting to look at. 

Thinking that printing prices are high, and in an effort 
to get the most for his money, the purchaser of white space, 
whether it be by the inch or agate line in magazines and 
newspapers, or by the ream for circulars and broadsides, far 
too often covers his space with the greatest possible amount 
of matter. Overcrowding in display is quite likely to turn 
readers away from, or cause them to overlook, matter which 
might otherwise be of interest. It can scarcely be said that 
overcrowding in typography effects an absolute demolition of 
our structures, for, however crowded, our displays may be 
read, even though some effort must be spent in the operation. 
Nevertheless, crowding brings display to a low level where it 
stands a much greater chance of being overlooked and of 
being turned away from, and where its efficiency in interpre- 
tation is greatly reduced. 

















The PROOFREADER 


WILBER LAWRENCE KENDALL 


SHALL never, try as I may, banish his rebuke 
from my mind; for every time I desire to divide 
a word I can see him leaning toward me, look- 
ing over his glasses in my direction, and hear 
him say, “Young man, we don’t divide words 
on two-letter syllables on this paper.” 

And why should his words, his very picture, 
haunt me so—1I, who have turned out the 
guard for General Bundy, the hero of Chateau 

d under fierce old Colonel Upton, before 
whom all men and junior officers stand in awe—I, who had the 
audacity to ask the supply-sergeant a question before I had been in the 
army three months, and can’t even remember his “bawling-out,” much 
less his expression and manner—why should the Old Proofreader 
appear before me like a specter? I think that he must represent a 
distinct type of which one often thinks, but seldom meets. As the 
patriot who, standing in front of the White House, loses sight of 
the clanging street-cars and the restless throngs, and in their place 
sees the presidents go by in silent procession—dignified, quiet 
Washington; serious, whimsical Lincoln—so I, while gazing at the 
Old Proofreader, leaning over his green, well-lighted proof-board, 
see not an old man reading one of my proofs, but the “Corrector of 
the Press”——the man who saved the editor from a dozen law-suits, 
who has maintained the society editor in the good graces of the social 
world these many years, the man who has kept the sporting editor from 
“accepting” that position in the corner cigar-store which has been 
waiting for him since he graduated from college. I can see a host 
of other things, but—are you a printer? You wouldn’t understand. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Tue Ho.mes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The announcement regarding Mr. Hess 
is tastefully designed, dignified, and suggestive of 
quality in the style of composition and design, 
as well as in the selection of colors. The title- 
page is reproduced on page 545. 

Ben Witey, Charleston, Illinois— Of the 
specimens you have lately sent us, the letter- 
heads especially are worthy of praise, though 
every example in the collection must be considered 
satisfactory. The italic should either line up 
with, or be centered upon, the larger roman in the 
line where the two styles appear on the heading 
for W. Roy Austin, of your city. 

WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY, 
Watervliet, Michigan.—The book, 
“Watervliet Coated Papers,” 
it being a collection of practical 
demonstrations of plate-printing 
on papers of your manufacture, is 
quite a handsome production and 
demonstrates the possibilities of 
the various grades and colors in 
printing, both in one color and in 
process. Presswork by the A. B. 
Morse Company, of St. Joseph, 
Michigan, is excellent. 

Joun R. GAtyon, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee.— The folder, ‘“‘Intro- 
ducing Mr. McDowell,” is quite 
a handsome one. The good taste 
evidenced in the selection of light 
brown cover-stock and printing in 
a tint and full tone of brown ink 
is commendable, as stock and inks 
harmonize admirably with the 
sepia-toned photograph of Mr. 
McDowell which is tipped onto 
the second of the inside pages. 
The inside three-page spread is 
reproduced on page 546. 

C. A. Extis, Superior, Wiscon- 
sin.— You use capitals too con- 
sistently for the title-pages of the 
various programs you have sent 
us. While an occasional large line 
in capitals breaks the monotony 
of a too general use of lower-case, 
and adds distinction, emphasis 
and dignity, the use of capitals 
for large masses of matter should 
be avoided for the reason that 
they are not legible in mass and 
especially in the small sizes. In 
display and arrangement, all the 
specimens you have sent us are 
satisfactory. 

THE MorTIMER COMPANY, 
Ottawa, Ontario.—All the samples 
of your work which you have sent 
us are indicative of intelligent and 
careful workmanship throughout 
your entire organization. It is 
seldom, indeed, that we receive 


samples of printing which are so uniformly 
excellent in all features. The handsome cover 
of a portfolio which contains samples of letter- 
headings, printed on bond-papers handled by a 
local paper house, is reproduced on the following 
page with a brief description of it for the benefit 
of our readers. The business college catalogue 
is likewise a beautiful piece of work. 

W. ArtHuR Woopts, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts.— The announcement of your association 
with The W. B. Combie Company is delightfully 
pleasing, the gray Italian hand-made paper being 
in no small way responsible for the pleasing 


The decidedly novel cover-design of the initial number of The Indianapolis E ngraving 
& Electrotyping Company’s house-organ, Gab. The pigeons 
title, which is arrived at with some reason, as witness the subtitle. 
was printed in black over a buff tint background. The eyes and wings of the birds in 
the illustration were tooled out of the buff plate, appearing in white, the color of the stock, 
except for a few spots which were printed in red. 


“personify” the “catchy” 
In the original it 


effect secured. Of course the typography is a 
point that must be considered, for, no matter 
how fine a paper is used, if typography is poor 
the effect will be bad. Simple typography and 
good paper will combine to give the best possible 
effects, and the money spent for the extra work 
so often put into making elaborate designs could 
better be spent for a better grade of paper. 

Levi L. SmirH, Kansas City, Kansas.— While 
the resetting of the business-card for The Cooper’s 
Journal would be more acceptable to the writer 
than the original, as it has more “class,” we 
would much prefer some handling which was less 
ornate. Outside the name of the 
paper, everything on the card de- 
signed by you is subordinated, 
yes, fairly smothered, by the heavy 
border made up of twelve-point 
rule, printed in light green inside 
one-point outlines printed in 
black. The original is quite too 
cheap-looking and commonplace 
and your own is decidedly too 
elaborate. Your personal card is 
quite distinctive, although the 
two styles of type used in the 
lower panel do not appear well 
together. 

H. E. Gorpon, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
—All the specimens are neatly 
composed and quite effectively 
displayed. Good taste is evident 
in every feature of their produc- 
tion, except perhaps in the use of 
the outline Cheltenham in com- 
bination with ordinary styles of 
type in some of the commercial 
specimens. An outline letter in 
reasonably large sizes used with 
an open style of border and decora- 
tion on a cover or title-page may 
often be depended upon for pleas- 
ing effects, but when used in 
combination with the ordinary 
style of letters the effect is bad 
for the reason that the tone of 
the design is made ‘“‘spotty,”’ that 
is, irregular. The letter head for 
the Brooklyn branch of the Red 
Cross is admirably handled, which 
is all the more commendable since 
there was a large amount of copy. 

C. C. CASWELL, Denison, Iowa. 
—Your June blotter is effective, 
outside the fact that the presswork 
on the illustration is not all that 
it should be. Your ingenuity in 
preparing this illustration, which 
is printed in red, blue, green and 
black, is commendable indeed. 
To obtain such results with a 
black plate made by the chalk- 
plate system of engraving and 
with color plates cut in wood is 
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Handsome cover of portfolio produced by The Mortimer Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ontario. In the original the 
lettering in the panel was printed in yellow, the signature, address, the outlines and solid inside section of 
the panel in deep blue. The rule border and the outside sections of the panel were printed in light blue. 


indicative of much talent on your part. The 
effect, we feel, would be better if the sky in blue 
were less strongly colored and if the foliage were 
darker, secured by a combination of the green 
and black plates rather than the red and blue 
plates. The foliage, as printed, is quite too 
unnatural, and, besides, the red therein weakens 
the effect of the bunch of roses adjacent. 

Pav O. BotHNErR, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— 
Specimens of your work are very good indeed, the 
stationery forms for the Tribune Job Printing 
Company, printed in blue and blue tint, having 
a distinctive appearance which would be quite 
impossible to secure by the use of type. We 
feel, however, in spite of the distinctive appear- 
ance of the announcement concerning the 
removal of the firm into its new building, that 
the text style of lettering is not legible enough 
for printing that must be considered as adver- 
tising primarily. Complete success in such work 
is achieved by the combination of distinction, 
quality and legibility, and legibility must always 
be considered of greater importance than effect. 
The colors used, brown and gold on mottled 
light-brown stock, are especially pleasing. 

Pau TitLow, Onancock, Virginia.— Most of 
the specimens in the large collection which you 


have sent us are excellent. 


The use of shaded 


types in imitation of lithographers’ and engravers’ 
letters should be avoided, especially for the small 
matter of a form, as, being capitals and weak in 
tone, the effect produced by them in mass is 


confusing, and they are 
not of a legible style. In 
contrast with the solid 
styles of letters used with 
them a very disagreeable 
effect is produced. On 
the cover-design for the 
“Minutes” of the Acco- 
mack Baptist Association, 
the too general use of 
capitals and the effect of 
congestion among the 
type-lines thereon are de- 
cided faults. A less gen- 
eral use of capitals and 
more white space between 
the lines and the parts of 
the design would make 
a more inviting page, as 
well as one that could be 
read with greater ease and 
satisfaction. 
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Herald-Democrat, Trenton, Tennessee.— The 
cover of the booklet, ‘‘A Visit to California,”’ is 
interesting, although it would be more so if the 
central type-group thereon were closer to the 
main display at the top, eliminating the upper 
pair of leaf ornaments and placing the lower pair 
slightly above the center of the space between 
this central group in its new position and the 
lower group. This ornament should be placed 
with a view to dividing the space in good pro- 
portion, and that means on the ratio of two to 
three. The top and back margins of the text- 
pages are too large and the front and bottom 
margins too small. For points in this respect, 
however, you are referred to the review of E. P. 
McVey which appears in this department. The 
space below the running heads is too small, and 
this is especially noticeable since there is some- 
what too much space between the paragraphs. 

James E. Jarrney, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey.— The yearly report-book entitled ‘The 
Vocational and Arts Association of New Jersey,” 
the work of students under your direction, is 
quite a pleasing piece of work. The cover, printed 
from a simple design in light and dark brown 
inks, on brown crash-finished cover-stock, is 
decidedly pleasing. The only fault we have to 
find with the whole work is in the margins around 
the text-pages. The front margin is too small 
and the bottom margin too large. Had the 
matter been set in a pica narrower measure, the 
gain in space in width being given to the front 
margin and the increase in depth occasioned by 
setting narrower measure taken off the foot 
margin, better proportions in marginal space 
would result. The title-page, set in Caslon Old 
Style caps and lower-case except for one small 
line which is set in Caslon italic, is especially 
pleasing, and a fitting companion indeed for the 
cover-design. 

Epwarp C. STerry, Jamestown, New York.— 
Specimens of your work which you have sent us 
are nicely designed and the display has been 
handled very satisfactorily. With more attrac- 
tive and up-to-date type-faces, they would be 
decidedly high grade, especially if some of them 
were a little less decorative. The bill-heading 
for E. E. Sprague would have been made more 
effective had the panel idea been discarded, as 
the amount and character of the copy are not 
such as to require panel treatment. The relatively 
small size and amount of the type-matter in the 
quite too prominent panel border which surrounds 
it causes the former to be rather inconspicuous, 
though, of course, it is readable enough. Attract- 
ing so much attention to itself, the border 
naturally makes it impossible for a reader to 
thoroughly concentrate on the type-matter 
enclosed in that and all other designs where the 
same condition exists. Clearface is one of our 
most legible type-faces, and yet it does not have 
the qualities necessary in a good display-letter 
for general commercial forms such as letter-heads, 
cards, etc. It is primarily an advertising letter. 





Loose Leaf Binders 








E are sales agents for De Luxe Loose Leaf 
Binders—there aren’t any better—and can 
make prompt delivery of all styles from 
the inexpensive transfer file to the most 
elegant corduroy ‘and leather bindings. 
May we supply you next time? 








The Edwards & Franklin Ca. 


113-115-117 South Champion Street, Youngstown, Ohio 








Envelope-stuffer by Henry D. L. Niedermaier, Youngstown, Ohio. It was 
printed in orange and black on India tint cover-stock, the initial 
letter “‘W” only appearing in the orange. 
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THEODORE H. HArveEy, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana.— Colors used in printing the various 
stationery forms for your own use are in excellent 
taste, considering the color of the stock used. 
The business-card is well designed and com- 
posed, but the letter-head, bill-head and state- 
ment could be improved. If the street address 
and city address were drawn closer together on 
the letter-head, making the form of the group 
an inverted pyramid, the effect would be better, 
for, while the top and bottom lines are squared, 
the wide gap of space between the parts of the 
line referred to nullifies the effect. Furthermore, 
unless all lines of a group are the same length, 
the effect of the squared arrangement is lost and 
is displeasing for the lack of consistency. The 
spot printed in color is rather too small to gain 
for you any of the advantages of the second color 
in this form, although it would be as bad or 
worse for it to be overlarge. The effect of the 
rules printed in orange on the statement and 
bill-head is bad, as they create an effect of con- 
gestion, and, by their close proximity to the lines 
adjacent, and the relatively large space between 
the lines enclosed between these rules, the form 
is made to appear to lack unity. The same 
points relative to squaring apply to these forms 
as were mentioned in connection with the letter- 
head, only the effect is worse because the group 
is considerably larger. 

StaTE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Oswego, New York.— The Vocationist is nicely 
handled in every way. The text-pages, set in 
ten-point Cheltenham Wide, are nicely made up, 
and the type is exceptionally legible. Covers 
of the several issues are effectively designed, 
although on the one for the December number 
the inside border panel is a little “‘loose’”’ perhaps; 
that is, it does not appear as continuous as it 
should because the corners are so much more 
conspicuous than the connections between the 
corners. This effect would not be so prominent, 
and could not be considered so great a fault, if 
the lines enclosed were small, but the large size 
and the prominence of the line “ Vocationist,’’ 
through its being printed in red, make it especially 
prominent. We would like to see one style of 
type consistently used throughout the display of 
the advertisements, and at least light-face types 
used throughout, as when one advertisement is 
set in block Gothic and another in light-face on 
such a small page the effect is not as pleasing as 
it would be if there were greater uniformity. It 
is decidedly questionable whether different styles 
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An Announcement 
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THE HOLMFS PRESS 
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Dignified title-page of announcement-folder by The 
Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In the 
original the tree was printed in green and black, and 
the type in black, on hand-made stock. The page was 
especially pleasing, as well as dignified and effective. 
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THIBTIETH ANNUAL CONVENFION OF OHIO UNITED COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 





Altshuler 
Brothers & Co. 


Manufacturers of 
VINEGAR — PICKLES 
KRAUT — CATSUP 


102-106 N. Watt Street 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Smoke the 


Ellington 
7c Cigar 7c 


YES—It’s Union Made 


The 
SCH AGRIN-ROSEMAN 
COMPANY 








W ives of the ‘‘Boys”’ and the 
Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
are cordially invited to make their 

headquarters at ‘‘ Youngstown's 

Greater Store for Women.” 


Suits Dresses 


Accessories 


Coats 


Free Rest Rooms Third Floor—Beauty Parlors 


The B. Mc Manus Co. 


241 West Federal Street 








Restaurant 


Under the Liberty 


THE PLACE OF GOOD EATS 


Owned, maintained and operated exclusively by 
Americans 
The place all Youngstown is glad has opened. 
A Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemer 
conducted by an American on the 
American plan thruout. 


A full plate of good food tastefully cooked 
for little. money. 


Open Day and Night, including Sunday 
Music 11:30 a. m. to 1:30 p m.; 5:15 
to 7:15 p. m. 


LEO M. RUPP, Mamager 











Page from souvenir program by Henry D. L. Niedermaier, Youngstown, Ohio, demonstrating pleasing appearance 
of such work when one style of type is consistently used for display. 


of type are an advantage on the newspaper page, 
where there are many and larger advertisements 
than appear on the pages of The Vocationist, but 
there is no question when such small pages as 
those of your paper are considered. On a small 
page such as those of The Vocationist all adver- 
tisements will secure attention if set in a light- 
toned type that is pleasing and, therefore, inviting 
to the eye. 

Hurtey PrintinG Company, Brantford, 
Ontario.— In general, those examples of your 
work which you have sent us are of a good 
quality. The excellent use of an especially strik- 
ing trade-mark, printed in black and yellow, on 
your letter-head design gives to that heading a 
most effective appearance. The type used for 
the matter on either side of the heading does not 
represent a good selection. The extended block- 
letter, severe and angular in design, does not 
harmonize at all with the condensed text, which 
is decorative in design. A more effective com- 
bination would be secured by the use of light-face 
roman capitals for the matter set in the block- 
letter, and italic, harmonizing with the roman, 
instead of the two lines emphasized in text in 
the heading as printed. While the yellow used on 


the letter-head and on the package-label for the 
background inside the circle of the trade-mark is 
very effective for such use, it is too weak in tone 
for use in printing lines of type, as was done on 
the package-label. Type printed in such a weak 
color on white stock appears to recede, and since 
the lines for which it was used on this label are 
next in importance to the name of the firm they 
should stand out. This point, of course, is aside 
from the fact that the effect of the design is 
displeasing through the weakness of tone of the 
lines in yellow as compared to the lines printed 
in black. All the other specimens are worthy of 
praise, being effective in an advertising sense as 
well as from the standpoint of printing. 
STRANGE PRINTING ComPANy, Miami, Florida. 
—The inside pages of the menu-folder for the 
Biscayne Pharmacy are nicely handled, being 
neat, pleasing and legible. The front, folded in 
from both sides, door fashion, is quite too flashy 
and decorative to be pleasing. This is true not 
only because of the use of so many decorative 
features in its design, but, more so, because it is 
printed in three warm colors, yellow, red and 
brown, with quite an overdose of the yellow, the 
brightest of colors. The effect, in fact, is bizarre. 
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Warm, bright colors such as red and yellow should 
be used with restraint, that is, in only a small 
portion of any form. Furthermore, red and 
yellow should not be used together in the same 
typographic design. We note that on the second 
fold of the title, the one which folds in from the 
right, the type-matter is centered from the top 
to bottom, dividing the white space equally, in 
violation of proportion, which requires that there 
be a pleasing inequality in such space divisions, 
the large space being at the bottom, throwing 
the type-mass toward the top. The same fault 
could be found with the solid panels printed in a 
tint of yellow at the top and bottom. The effect 
of the whole design would be better if these panels 
were unequal, the deeper one being at the bottom, 
just as the larger margin of a book page should 
be at the bottom. The same fault of placing 
lines in the vertical center of a page is apparent 
on the title-page of folder, “Turn Over.”’ Further- 
more, the type-matter, besides being placed above 
the center, should be set in a narrower measure 
to conform more nearly with the 

shape of the page and to provide _ 

a more uniform distribution of 
white space. You will note that 
the type crowds the border at the 
sides, while there is a great 
amount of white space above and 
below. You endeavored to “kill” 
some of this excess white above 
and below the type-group by the 
insertion of ornaments, but these 
are so small they do not have the 
least effect in that direction. 

C. S. Romic, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Students under your 
direction in the department of 
printing of the local schools are z 
doing exceptionally good work. [| : 
Evidence of care is manifested in |) 
the details of all the specimens [| 
sent us, which demonstrates that | | 
the students are getting the right 
kind of instruction. One example, 
we feel, should prove of interest 
to others of our readers, especially 7 
to those who are engaged in 
teaching printing in the schools, 
and that is the booklet, ‘Students’ 
Essays on Typographic Art and 
Related Subjects,” the subtitle 
of which is ‘Resulting From 
Research Work Conducted Through Various 
Numbers of THE INLAND PrinTER.” The title 
is sufficient guide to the character of the contents, 
which we have found interesting. It seems the 
preparation of such essays by students should 
prove an especially effective educational feature. 
Regarding the attention given THE INLAND 
PRINTER by students under Mr. Romig’s direc- 
tion we find the following interesting comment 
in his letter: “The book entitled ‘Students’ 
Essays on Typographic Art and Related Sub- 
jects’ is one of a number of exercises given for 
correct punctuation, indentation and proper 
spacing of lines. My reason for selecting this 
subject was for a very legitimate purpose, and am 
pleased to say that I am gratified with the results 
that were obtained through this exercise. I am 
a constant reader of your valuable trade journal, 
and I take a great interest in it. After I have 
finished reading it, I place it in the hands of my 
students to read. After the first two months of 
school had passed I noticed that they were not 
taking the interest in it that I desired them to 
take, and for a time I was at a loss to know how 
to overcome this lack of interest. As an induce- 
ment I wrote up an introductory of each depart- 
ment in THE INLAND PRINTER, explaining its 
value and the results to be obtained by careful 
reading. The results I obtained from this 
exercise were very encouraging, and from then 
on until the close of the term they took a great 
interest in THE INLAND PRINTER, and more 
especially in the problems they were given to work 
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upon throughout the term. I am very much 
indebted to your valuable trade journal, as I am 
sure it has proven an asset to this school.” 

E. P. McVey, Torrington, Wyoming.— While 
we consider the three specimens you have sent 
us satisfactory examples of the ordinary grade of 
work, we note opportunities where improvement 
could be made in them. The folder, ‘‘Torring- 
ton,”’ while not badly printed, could be printed 
much better. The high lights are “muddy,” due, 
no doubt, to the use of too much ink. With less 
ink and more impression over the solids, a much 
better result would have been secured. On the 
title-page of the program-folder for the musical 
sketch, “‘A Dress Rehearsal,” the main display- 
lines, as quoted, should have been centered, as 
were the other lines on the page, and not set 
flush to the left. As set, the whole page is 
thrown out of horizontal balance. The three 
hair-line rules below the upper group, and above 
the wreath and torch ornament, add nothing of 
decorative value to the design, simply making it 


Mr. J. H. McDOWELL 
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Inside spread of folder by John R. Galyon, Chattanooga, Tennessee. The portrait 
is a genuine photograph, sepia toned, tipped onto the folder, which was 
printed in two tones of brown on India tint cover-stock. 


complex by the addition of unnecessary parts. 
The ornament is upside down. Rather than place 
the bottom line between one-point rule cut-offs, 
we would much prefer to see it set in two lines, 
in order to secure variation in shape and better 
contour at the bottom. The rule used for the 
border, hair-line, is altogether too light for the 
type, Mission. One-point rules would have been 
about right. On the program and menu booklet 
for the Junior-Senior reception, we note that 
the type-pages, which are rather short in pro- 
portion to the paper pages, are placed in the 
center of the paper pages from top to bottom, 
Lines of type, or short pages such as these, and 
even those which are in proper proportion to the 
paper pages on which they are to be printed, 
should be placed at least slightly above the 
center in order to overcome that optical illusion 
which causes things in the exact vertical center 
to appear below the center. Vertical balance 
is not found in the exact center of the page. In 
the interests of proportion in the marginal spaces 
the bottom margin should be greater than the 
top margin, as the front margin should be greater 
than the back margin. The best effect is secured 
when the width of margins increases around 
the page from the back to the bottom. While 
we do not particularly admire the use of red ink 
for the text-matter of the pages, we presume red 
and white are the class colors, which fact dictated 
the use of red ink on the white paper. When 
that is not a consideration, red ink should not 
be employed throughout any form. 
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Henry D. L. NiIEDERMATER, Youngstown, 
Ohio.— By far the greater number of specimens 
of your work sent us are excellent. You have 
used large initials to excellent effect in several 
of the envelope-slips and on the proof envelope 
for The Edwards & Franklin Company. These 
large initials printed in color, generally red-orange, 
have considerable decorative value and add 
distinction to the work. By far too many com- 
positors use initials that are too small, “sending 
a boy to mill when they should send a man,’’ to 
quote an old phrase. On the portfolio for The 
Edwards Company, it seems, the layout and 
display scheme were determined upon without 
proper consideration of the subordinate points 
of the copy. The subordinate matter set in old- 
style roman capitals which appears at the bottom 
of the form is quite difficult to read, and it is also 
decidedly unattractive, not only because of the 
crowded appearance of the capitals but also be- 
cause of the large blank spaces between the word 
or words at the first end of each line and the 

word at the last end of the line, 
to say nothing of the fact that 
some of the lines are widely 
letter-spaced and others are not. 
The pronounced slant of the 
italic letters in the second panel 
from the top contrasts disagree- 
ably with the upright text used 
in combination, as well as with 
the rules of the panel. The italic 


scheme. The large envelope-slip 
entitled ‘Our Specialties,” while 
rather inviting to look at, is not 
inviting when one thinks of 
having to read it. Few people 
would attempt to read that big 
mass of closely spaced capitals. 
Furthermore, the fact that several 
items appear on a single line 
would also add to the reader’s 
difficulties. When items are listed 
they should not be run together 
but they should be so arranged 
that they may be picked out at 
a glance, that is,an item to the 
line. A prospective customer in 
the market for “stock certificates,” 
one of the items listed, would not 
be able to determine with ease 
that The Edwards Company sup- 
plies those forms. The large program and 
souvenir for the United Commercial Travelers 
of America is excellent. We have never seen a 
book of this nature which we could say was 
better handled. Especial praise is due you for 
the appearance of the advertising pages, all 
except one of which are set in Caslon Old Style. 
The fact that you have given each advertiser 
good display and, by varying the arrangement 
have at the same time provided his space with 
sufficient difference in appearance, is a point 
worthy of commendation. One of the pages is 
reproduced on page 545 as an inspiration for 
others of our readers, too many of whom seem 
to think it advisable to employ as many styles 
of type as they can get into the advertising pages 
of similar publications. 

Harry H. Akenurst, Cleveland, Ohio.— All 
the specimens done by students under your 
direction at East High School are exceptionally 
neat and demonstrate that more care than 
is usual in school printing-plants is exercised 
by both students and instructor. One feature 
which we note as distinct from the average run 
of school printing is the careful spacing between 
words and lines of body-matter. Display, too, 
is of a high order, relative emphasis being care- 
fully given the different display points, which 
are ordinarily few in number, as is essential to 
strong and effective display. Spacing of lines in 
display, particularly in the several tickets, could 
be improved by grouping related lines instead 
of spacing all lines equally. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Selling Printing. 

“The easiest thing in the world — next to running in debt — 
is to pick to pieces an advertisement.” One finds this pertinent 
fact in a folder issued by the McCormick-Armstrong Press, of 
Wichita, Kansas. ‘And in the last analysis,” the folder goes 
on to say, “‘final judgment is passed on whether any piece of 
advertising is good copy or not by the unquenchable thirst 
of the treasurer.” 

What the McCormick-Armstrong Press has so admirably 
expressed can not be denied. How to run a newspaper and 
how to write an advertisement are subjects on which one can 
get gratuitous advice and criticism from any person at any 
time or place. Yet, for the moment, I am going to join the 
ranks of this vast army of advisers in connection with the no 
small percentage of printers’ publicity that comes to this 
department each month. Whether it’s a circular, booklet, 
calendar, blotter, folder or catalogue, 
all of the printed material put out by 
a printer in behalf of his firm and 
the furtherance of the use of printing, 
constitutes advertising. The whole 
object is to sell printing, or printing 
of a better quality. The acid test of 
the effectiveness of this advertising 
can be checked up only by the treas- 
urer. We wonder how much of this 
direct advertising on the part of 
printers is meeting the test? 

The advertising issued by the 
printers of this country, as reflected 


advertising contend. They argue they are not producing or 
aiming to give to their readers intricate and technical discus- 
sions of advertising and printing. They are trying, instead, 
to keep the name of their firm in the minds of their patrons 
and users of printing, throwing in a suggestive hint of the 
advertising element now and then within the sugar-coated 
pill of other irrelevant matter. 

Now we turn to the other class, the kind that points out in 
a concrete way the advantages, methods, uses and results of 
printing in all of its varied forms; the kind that aims toward a 
wider and more universal use of type, paper and ink. Adver- 
tising of this sort is an agency of service to the buyer of printing 
and forms a most effective argument to the person who is not 
yet a purchaser of printed material. It constitutes printing 
propaganda and-hence invades a larger field with greater 
results as the goal. There need not be, and generally there is 
not, a vast amount of uninteresting 
and uninviting discussion on technical 
subjects relating to printing and 
advertising, but material that the 
thoughtful business man can absorb 
and put to use. There is no dicta- 
torial advice on how the reader should 
conduct his businessand sell his goods. 
Instead, there is a citation of printing 
facts which show what others have 
done, what others are doing and what 
he can do. The personal element of 
advertising is not lost. 

Which of these two classes of 








by the specimens that come to this 
department, falls into two distinct 
classes. One embraces that style of 
copy that is extremely general in 


printers’ advertising is the better? If 
we follow the recommendation of the 
McCormick-Armstrong Press we will 
let the treasurer decide, but I have 





character, indefinite and, apparently, 
without specific object. We cite as 
an example, for instance, the circular, 
house-organ or folder which abounds 
with such expressions as these: 

“We sell printing of quality.” 

“Now is the time to start that 
advertising campaign.” 

“Our printing is superior.” 

“Tn printing we excel all others.” 

And many similar observations, 
some of greater length, perhaps, but 
of no greater import. Sandwiched in 
between may be found anecdotes, 
jokes, incidents of the war, personal 
philosophy of the author and other 
heterogeneous matter. I know what 
the producers of this character of 








Fic. 1. 
Printed in four colors—gold, orange, purple and black — the 
original presented a striking and pleasing appearance. 


my personal opinion. 

The McCormick-Armstrong Press 
folder, incidentally, delivers its adver- 
tising message in a concrete way. It 
reproduces a large number of cata- 
logues, booklets and circulars which 
it has printed for various industries 
and explains the results this direct 
advertising has gained. The folder 
affords ‘‘proof of the pudding,” as it 
were, in a concrete way. The front 
cover is shown here (Fig. 1). 








The Fishing Season. 


Glance at the reproductions of 
three pieces of printers’ publicity 
shown in Fig. 2, and you can get an 
idea of how some of the firms are 
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taking advantage of the season and the appeal of the wary fish 
in producing attractive covers for their advertising material. 

The calendar card of the Troy Times Art Press, Troy, New 
York, bears an unusually attractive fishing scene in colors with 
the caption, “Playing Hookey.” It is a specimen of first-class 
color printing and few who receive the card are going to fail 
to find a place for it on the wall. ‘These are perfect days,” 
says the card. ‘‘We strive to make our printed things equally 
perfect.” That is the firm’s method of connecting up the 
fishing scene and printing — merely a suggestion, but a rather 
clever one. 

““Goin’ Fishin’” is the title of the folder of the Express 
Printing Company, of Connersville, Indiana. Within, the 
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with the contents within the booklet. One of the good things 
in the house-organ is the dissertation on printing prices. It is 
a straightforward statement as to why fair prices should be 
charged and why good printing costs more than the ordinary 
kind. It is the sort of information which printers should give 
wide publicity in an effort to overcome the conditions arising 
from that era when by far too many printers were not main- 
taining business standards and were not making just profits 
on the work which they were turning out of their plants. 


The Edgewood Press. 


Many have been the definitions of printing and the efforts 
to define what printing means in relation to business. We have 


: Goin’ Fiswon ? 


FIG. 2. 


company wants to know “What kind of bait are you using?” 
The company disclaims the use of the same kind of bait that 
many printers are employing; namely, that theirs is the only 
shop in existence where all of the artistic temperament and 
genius in the printing world is cornered. The company puts 
on its hook the bait: ‘Produce good, honest printing at a fair 
price.” It declares that its “service is to build a job according 
to your ideas of quality and just that kind of quality your 
particular business demands. “Every day,” the company adds, 
“we are out-promised and out-bid, but we make our actions 
conform to our word.” Thus, around the question of bait, 
whether for fish or printing business, the Express Printing 
Company joins up the fishing theme with that of business. 
The folder, by the way, is a neat job of printing and its contents 
brief and to the point. 

Impressions, the house-organ of the McCormick-Armstrong 
Press, of Wichita, Kansas, carries a fishing scene merely as an 
attractive design for a cover. There is no attempt to link it up 


read more exacting definitions, but rarely do we find one that 
expresses the relation of printing to advertising as thoroughly 
and convincingly as is done in the paragraph contained on a 
calendar blotter issued by the Edgewood Press, Incorporated, 
of Milford, Connecticut. It says: 

“Printing is the means of delivering your sales message. 
The end sought is profitable results. You judge the means by 
the end. If the printing used draws buyers to you, the efforts 
at getting buyers have been justified. It is when responses are 
scarce or nil that effort at preparation has been largely wasted. 
Lack of some essential, as viewed from your prospect’s side, 
has rendered void that which otherwise might have brought 
a golden harvest. 

“The strength of a message is in its being read — by the 
people you wish would buy your goods. To be read it must 
first appeal to the eye. It must have that exact balance of 
text, illustration, and quality of paper, that at first glance 
impresses the people you want it to impress. The printed 
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effect must please. The effect needed to please depends upon 
prospect and product. Perhaps your message requires a 
simple, neat folder or booklet, printed in black ink; perhaps 
a more elaborate creation, in two or more colors. But fine 
printing — always.” 


Model Printing Company. 


In the class of novelty advertising is the folding card of the 
Model Printing Company, of Glenside, Pennsylvania, which is 
reproduced here (Fig. 3). The singularly appropriate design 
in colors and the captions on either side, “‘Are You Getting 
Your Slice?” and ‘‘Don’t Be Satisfied with the Crumbs,” refer 
to the chanceto get business by the means of direct 
advertising. The card is secured by the slit where 
the knife in the design cuts through the loaf. The 
contents lay emphasis on the need of printed 
matter in furthering business, and the United 
Typothetze emblem as the mark of printers of 
character. In its appeal for the increased use of 
printing, the firm makes the point that direct 
advertising is the strong right arm of business, and 
that the mainspring of all business is advertising. 

The card is a good piece of work and should form 
a forceful appeal. 


Xtra. 


A recent issue of Xtra, issued by C. H. Dexter 
& Sons, Incorporated, of Windsor Locks, Con- 
necticut, is a Japanese edition. Admirably printed 
and illustrated in colors on thin white stock repre- 
sentative of the paper of rice derivation of the land 
of Nippon, it is a most pleasing piece of printing. 

There is a double-page reproduction of a Japanese 
print, a typical bit of the art of Japan, represent- 
ing the attempted invasion of Japan in 1218. On 
every page there is an ornamental illustration, 
faithful reproductions of bits of Japanese scenery, 
a tori, sampan, kuruma, etc. Xtra, we easily learn from the 
initial article, has little to commend in Japanese art, for it says: 

“Anything novel or bizarre is bound to attract much atten- 
tion and some admiration. It has advertising value that the 
publicity man can not afford to ignore. The fact that every- 
thing Japanese is ‘so different’ fully explains the near-craze 
for their prints and art products which has affected both 
Europe and America.” 

So much for Xtra’s appreciation of Japanese art. In 
passing, we want merely to challenge the correctness of the 
foregoing statement for this department has no thought of 
entering into a discussion of Oriental art. 

“Tncidentally,” says Xtra, “it would be highly interesting 
to hear the opinion of a Japanese upon our attempt to express 
something of the Japanese style in this issue.” As far as the 
reproduction of prints goes we feel certain the Japanese critic 
would have little complaint for they are splendidly done, 
faithful and enlightening. 

Without a suggestion of disparagement from the high 
quality of the house-organ, for we think that, in most respects, 
chiefly as a product of printing, it is a corking piece of adver- 
tising work, we can not but speculate on the frame of mind 
of the editor at the time of its preparation. First, we have his 
pessimistic view of Japanese art at which we have hinted by 
reprinting a paragraph. Next comes a bitter tirade against 
one anonymous writer who happens to express his dislike for 
the House-organ. Naturally, one inquires as to why Xtra 
should take up so much valuable space and time on this lone 
cynic, especially when there are so many fine testimonials to 
the magazine’s worth printed in the issue. Then follows a 
lambasting of the imitator, the firm, for instance which looks 
up a successful brand of paper and then puts an inferior brand 
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of its own with an imitated name. Well, such a firm deserves 
hard criticism and the article is well taken. Comes next a few 
biting remarks about the people who know all about editing a 
house-organ and who insist upon telling the real editor how to 
do it. The Japanese are a cheery lot of people. At least one 
does not find that quality reflected in Xtra. 

We repeat that this issue of Xtra is an original, commend- 
able and interesting booklet. 


With the House-Organs. 


Not many house-organs are in use as advertising mediums 
for newspapers, but that is one of the chief duties of More 


FIG. 3. 


Pep, published by the British Whig Publishing Company, of 
Kingston, Ontario. The Whig company does job-printing, but 
much of the space in More Pep is devoted to the interests of 
the Daily Whig, published by the company. 


The Chimes, published by the A. L. Scoville Press, of Ogden 
and Salt Lake, Utah, has again made its appearance after a 
lapse of some time. The firm merely explains, in the inimitable 
way that the editor of the house-organ has, that there was no 
time to prepare the publication because of a rush of business. 
It reappears, however, with all of its former originality and 
effectiveness as a piece of publicity. 


The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
a new trade-mark, which it exploits in the May issue of its 
house-organ, D. & W. Chats. It calls attention to forty years 
of service and the trade-mark is designed as a symbol of a 
pledge of the future as well as a symbol of the past. 


The following is from ‘Observations of Jimmy, the Devil,” 
contained on a blotter issued by the Troy Times Art Press, 
Troy, New York: “The boss was nervous when Tom, the 
type salesman, dropped in last week. ‘What’s eatin’ you?’ 
says Tom. ‘Aint your toast and eggs settin’ well?’ ‘Oh,’ 
replies the boss, ‘I’m figurin’ on a big job and it’s got to be 
close. Lesee, it takes a hundred reams of 25 by 38—8o-lb.’ 
‘Slip in 70-Ib. stock,’ breaks in Tom. ‘The saving on a thou- 
sand pounds will help a lot and the customer will never know 
it.’ The boss looks at Tom and says, slow like: ‘Tom, if you 
ever make another crack like that you’ll be wondering why 
my type orders have been falling off. Get me?’ And Tom, 
the jaunty, jest naturally sneaks out the door.” 
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ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


ANVIDENCE is plentiful that grammar is 
seldom effectually taught in our schools. 
The fact is so patent that many writers have 
Ke protested that all the current text-books 
AY should be burned. H. L. Mencken, in a 
chapter on ‘‘The Common Speech,” in his 
large book on ‘‘The American Language,” 
=} quotes Brander Matthews as saying, in the 
Yale Review, April, 1918, page 560, ‘‘In most of our grammars, 
perhaps in all of those issued earlier than the opening of the 
twentieth century, we find linguistic laws laid down which are 
in blank contradiction with the genius of the language.” “‘In 
brief,’”’ says Mr. Mencken, ‘‘the American schoolboy, hauled 
before a pedagogue to be instructed in the structure and 
organization of the tongue he speaks, is actually instructed in 
the structure and organization of a tongue that he never hears 
at all, and seldom reads, and that, in more than one of the 
characters thus set before him, does not even exist.” 

A noticeable difference between these two writers is seen 
in the fact that Professor Matthews refers to the genius of the 
language in general, while Mr. Mencken sees the error only as 
applied to American use of the language as differentiated from 
British use. American schoolboys undoubtedly do learn all 
too frequently to use their language ungrammatically, because 
of such common misuse among their home folk and other 
associates, but British schoolboys are subject to the same 
influence, and yield thereto with at least equal frequence — 
excepting only the inevitable differences in vocabulary. But 
this is slightly digressive. Something more germane may be 
found in the fact that both writers use the language gram- 
matically in their own composition, and I think it is safe to 
say that they are at least nearly as correct in their speech. 

After so long an experience as our schools have had with 
attempts to teach grammar without adequate results, it is no 
light proposition that they should undertake a different pro- 
cedure. In fact, it would be a work of much time and genuine 
scholarly effort to devise a new method worthy of even a trial. 
In general, however, it may be said emphatically that a great 
deal of what our present text-books contain is not essential, 
and nearly all of the common disputatious matter should be 
excluded. The opinion is not new that not so much grammar 
teaching is essential as has been included in most text-books. 

Professor William Dwight Whitney was of such opinion, 
and expressed it in the title of his text-book, “Essentials of 
English Grammar.” It is my opinion that even he missed one 
of the most important essentials which is the essential and 
imperative need of making the work interesting. Merely 
reducing it to the least number of dry details will never be 
sufficient. So much of grammar as is really and even urgently 
necessary could be taught so thoroughly that a vast majority 
of pupils would master it, whereas now but a very small 
minority really learn it. 

Such assertion of present futility can not be of any weight 
as a mere personal opinion. Therefore I will quote a little 
from writers who show that they have considered the subject 
deeply, and who tell explicitly what they find faulty in the 
established process. 

Dr. James C. Fernald, who was himself a grammar teacher 
and author of two grammar text-books, published just before 
his death in 1918 an unusual book entitled ‘Expressive 
English,” with a chapter on “English Grammar.” In it he 
says: ‘How is it that in English the word ‘grammarian’ has 
become almost a term of reproach, and that ‘grammatical 
rules’ have come to be considered an oppression and an 
. abomination? This is due to the fact that in the early days a 
foreign grammar was imposed upon English, ready-made from 
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without, and with practically no reference to what had grown 
up within the language. When the scholars turned 
to English they missed almost everything that made Latin 
grammar a certainty and a delight. As English was evidently 
determined to live, they agonized to shape it to the Latin 
model.’”’ He then tells how this Latinized grammar of English 
failed in interest for the English-speaking people. Later he 
says: ‘‘Changes have come from period to period, but yet, 
on the whole, an essential unity has characterized the English 
language for five hundred years. Its best writers and speakers 
have been persons of clear and vigorous thought, and, in the 
main, of good taste and fine feeling. They have been most 
competent to decide what constructions should live, and their 
approval and use have fixed those constructions in the lan- 
guage. Where they have agreed that a plural form of the verb, 
for instance, should be used, we should do ill to set aside that 
agreement and employ a singular form.” 

Mr. Mencken considers the subject from a point of view 
diametrically opposed to Dr. Fernald’s. He desiderates a 
grammar based on the common vulgar speech, while Dr. 
Fernald would merely have grammar simplified, but preserve 
the essential framework as exemplified in cultured use. Mr. 
Mencken finds the same difficulty in grammar teaching as 
now practiced that is charged against it with the opposite aim. 

Mr. Mencken says: “More than once, plowing through 
profound and interminable treatises of grammar and syntax 
in preparation for the present work, I have encountered the 
cheering spectacle of one grammarian exposing, with contagious 
joy, the grammatical lapses of some other grammarian. And 
nine times out of ten, a few pages further on, I have found the 
enchanted purist erring himself. The most funereal of the 
sciences is saved from utter horror by such displays of human 
malice and fallibility. Speech itself, indeed, would become 
almost impossible if the grammarians could follow their own 
rules unfailingly and were always right.” 

It is in Mencken’s book that we find quoted the following 
opinion by a teacher, W. H. Wilcox: ‘Much of the fruitless- 
ness of the study of English grammar, and many of the obstacles 
encountered in its study, are due to the difficulties created by 
the grammarians. These difficulties arise chiefly from three 
sources — excessive classification, multiplication of terms for 
a single conception, and the attempt to treat the English 
language as if it were highly inflected.” And following this the 
author of the book says: ‘‘Defenders of the old order are by 
no means silent; a fear seems to prevail that grammar, robbed 
of its imbecile classifications, may collapse entirely.” And a 
little later Mencken says: “The elementary study of the 
national language, at least in America, is almost monopolized 
by dullards. Children are taught it by men and women who 
observe it inaccurately and expound it ignorantly.” 

I have used much of my space for quotation, largely because 
the writers named have said what I think better than I could 
say it originally, but partly to emphasize the fact that the 
criticisms quoted are common to others besides myself. I 
thought when I began of striving to show emphatically the 
urgent need for printers especially of a command of the general 
principles of grammar such as they certainly do not now obtain 
in the schools. That the greatest obstacle to learning is raised 
by the grammarians, who almost universally perpetrate the 
faults ascribed to them, can not be doubted. 

Grammar can and should be made thoroughly interesting, 
rather than the dull task it is now. I am convinced that 
Professor Whitney was very sensible in his idea of teaching 
only the essentials of English grammar, but equally sure that 
he did not do the best work that can be done in that way. 
Grammar simply can not ever be turned into the farce it would 
become by conforming to the illiterate ungrammaticalness of 
the uneducated people who confuse every possible law by 
misconstruction in their speech. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


A New View of the Right Price. 


A question that comes up more often than any other in our 
correspondence is: ‘‘What is the right price?” 

The majority of the printers asking this question are 
seriously seeking the light, although they have been told from 
time to time that the right price is a figure that covers all the 
cost of production and affords a reasonable profit. “But,” 
says one printer with a modern equipment and efficient manage- 
ment, “‘my cost is away below that of the man around the 
corner who has inherited an old-fashioned dilapidated plant.” 
On the other hand, the fellow with the old plant says: “Why 
should the man with costly modern facilities give all the benefit 
to the customer and spoil the trade just because a certain 
method of figuring gives him a seemingly low cost?” 

The truth, of course, lies between the extremes. The man 
with the up-to-date plant usually fools himself by selling his 
own personality in the business at too low a figure, and getting 
paid only for the minimum as shown by his cost sheets. The 
man with the old plant fails to appreciate that his work is 
really worth less because it is less perfect, although it may, and 
possibly has, cost more in effort and worry than that of the 
modern plant. 

Then the customer has some rights in the matter. You do 
not usually set out to employ the slowest and poorest workmen 
for anything you want done, nor do you offer such men a 
premium over their fellows. You look for men of average 
ability and speed, and pay them the market rates of wages or 
just a trifle more to get a chance of selection. Most business 
men buy on this principle. The shopper is the exception, 
though printers act as though he were the whole thing. 

This being the case, the customer is entitled to a price 
based on the cost of production under average conditions, and 
covering cost under those conditions plus a fair profit. 

What are average conditions? The plant in which average 
conditions obtain is the one where the machinery is kept 
within reasonable approach to modern conditions, and where 
there is a sufficient amount of material to enable the workmen 
to apply at least two-thirds of their time effectively. Some 
experts claim that average efficiency is seventy per cent. In 
such a plant, work is produced at a price that would seem 
ruinously low to the fellow with the ancient plant and the class 
of workmen who are willing to stay in such a shop, while it 
would seem exceedingly profitable to the man with modern 
facilities. In fact, the usual thing is that the old plant finds 
its cost about what the correct selling price should be, and the 
modern plant produces at a cost that seems to warrant the 
owner in cutting prices way below what are really correct, 
especially if he has the usual loose system of cost-finding that 
is found in such shops. 

Such is the usual condition of things. Now for the new 
view, that may surprise some of our readers. The right price 
is a figure at which the average printer can have a profit after 


covering all the running expenses of his plant, including the 
amortization of the plant value before it wears out, and a salary 
for himself in proportion to what he would pay some one else 
to do the work, and the interest on the actual money he has 
invested in the business. By average printer, we mean one who 
has a moderately well-equipped plant for its size and who is 
running it on practical lines. This figure will not give any profit 
at all to the poorly managed plant or to the one which is im- 
properly equipped, while it will give a good profit to the pro- 
gressive printer who keeps his plant up to date and hustles for 
new business; at the same time, it will not afford an exorbitant 
profit to the so-called large modern plant with lots of automatic 
machinery when it provides a proper reserve for the amortiza- 
tion of the high-priced special machinery, which is much 
shorter lived than standard equipment. 

The great trouble with most of the low prices made by 
these big modern plants is that they are made without regard 
to the real costs, and that is the reason why so few of these 
plants survive the man who brought them together and gave 
them life at the sacrifice of his personality and energy. 

Of course, the small printer with limited equipment can not 
make the right price on a big edition job of booklets or maga- 
zines, nor can the big plant make the right price on those little 
intricate jobs that are made possible by the close personal 
attention and initiative of the printer with a few job-presses 
and a big knowledge of the art and craft of a printer. 

No one can name the right price for any job unless he 
has a complete and detailed knowledge of all the conditions 
surrounding its production or is to dictate the manner of its 
making. That is one reason why an estimate made by one 
printer always seems so wrong to another. They each see the 
job as they would produce it and figure accordingly, while 
both may be all wrong as to its value when produced by the 
method actually used in doing the work. 

Until we can get a standardization of printing it will be 
impossible to standardize the prices; but there is no reason 
why printing should not be as readily standardized as the 
products of many other trades have been. Let us hope that 
this may soon come to pass. Meanwhile, the right price will 
continue to depend upon the personal factor to a large extent, 
and buyers of printing must be content to pay for service, 
while printers must learn that the service is part of the cost ° 
and see that it also forms a part of the price. 


Planing Down Forms Saves Cost. 

At the present time even little leaks are important, and every 
economy that saves material or labor is of sufficient value to 
be given a trial. With costs a hundred per cent higher than we 
used to think they were, and labor (skilled labor) so scarce that 
it is able to demand any old price and carry the incompetents 
with it, things that were formerly considered too trifling to be 
thought of now loom up big. This is our excuse for presenting 
an article on a seemingly small matter. 
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Last week we visited a pressroom which was having con- 
siderable trouble because the make-ready on the job-presses 
did not stand up for long runs. The job would look well at 
the start, but after running a few hundred impressions letters 
seemed to break away and weaken. Spotting up helped 
some, but soon other letters gave way. This was delaying 
promised work and demoralizing the pressmen, who blamed it 
on the “‘machine-made type,” as they called it. 

A little quiet investigation showed that the real trouble was 
that the forms were not planed down properly. A little care 
on the part of the stoneman would have saved many dollars’ 
worth of valuable time. Being locked up tightly enough to 
sustain a limited amount of pressure, the forms would stand 
up for the make-ready and O. K.; then when the constant 
pounding of the printing drove down the high letters they 
would break away. 

Forms should be tightened only enough to lift, then the 
back of the form should be brushed off to remove particles of 
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moderate-sized plant that is handling an unusually large 
number of miscellaneous jobs for the size of the plant. The 
foreman calis it his ‘‘Promised and Open Time Record.” 

The method of use is to make a careful estimate each 
morning of the time required to handle the promised work in 
hand and the work not promised. As the number of possible 
hours in each department is definitely known, a simple sub- 
traction gives the number of open hours for the day. These 
three items for each department are reported to the office each 
morning and at noon on returning from lunch hour. The noon 
report is made by deducting the promised work done during 
the morning and adding the new promises. 

This particular plant employs seven compositors, which 
gives a possible fifty-six hours of composition for each day. 
Suppose the morning opens with twenty hours left of jobs that 
were promised during the previous day, and there are in the 
composing-room jobs on which no promise has been made that 
will require twelve hours’ composition; this makes a total of 
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dust or grit, the stone wiped clean and the form laid down and 
loosened up enough to allow the type to drop down on its feet. 
Then the planer should be used gently, first making sure that 
the face of the planer is smooth, level and clean. Finally, the 
form should be locked up carefully, care being taken that it 
remains perfectly flat and without spring. 

In talking this over with another printer, he said: “One 
of the hardest tasks I have is to educate stonemen to keep the 
planer in condition fit to use on good type, and to use it 
properly.” 

When he had succeeded he found that the cost of presswork 
was reduced because there were fewer bad letters to spot up 
and the make-ready took less time. Better running time was 
also made because the make-ready held. 

It does not take any longer to lock up and plane down a 
form right the first time, and the saving will almost pay the 
stoneman’s wages in a moderate-sized plant. 


Keeping Records of Available Facilities. 


Many printing-office managers seem to think that the 
keeping of the records called for by the cost system is all that 
is necessary to secure the required increase of efficiency promised 
by cost-system enthusiasts; but there never was a greater 
mistake. 

Cost-system records are for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount of time that is used and sold and the cost of the 
sold hours. Incidentally, it shows up a number of the leaks 
and misuses of time in the plant and may become the guide 
to a big reform and a decreased cost. 

But there are other valuable records that have more to do 
with smoothing out the difficulties of management and keeping 
pleasant the relations between the printer and his customer. 
The particular one we have in mind at present is in use by a 




















Blank Used for Keeping Record of Promises Made. 


thirty-two hours’ work on hand and twenty-four open hours. 
This fact is reported to the man in the office who makes the 
promises. He knows how many jobs have been promised 
which have not gone to the composing-room and is in a position 
to make promises that have a chance of being kept. 

He keeps on his desk a little blank something like the 
one reproduced here, on which he notes his advance promises 
as made, even for many days ahead. This he checks with the 
department foremen’s reports and can thus have a pretty close 
tab on whether they are keeping up to his promises or whether 
he is promising too much for the facilities in the plant. 

This method has proved valuable as a quick index of any 
change in the character of the work being done and made it 
possible to either farm out a portion of it or increase the 
particular facilities needed. The proprietor of this plant says 
that it once caused him to get rid of a machine which was 
really losing money for him because it was being used for the 
wrong kind of work in order to keep it from standing idle, and 
taking twice as long to do it. At another time he found that 
certain facilities that were necessary to enable him to complete 
the work of a valuable customer were not being used more than 
half the time, and by showing him this fact the records caused 
him to go out after more work of the kind and get enough to 
make the machines profitable besides making more work for 
the other departments. In this case, he says he would never 
have known the facts if they had not been called to his atten- 
tion by the man who kept the “promised and open” sheets. 

The slight amount of work required to keep such a record 
pays a big dividend in real profits, besides enabling the house 
to acquire a reputation for service through ability to make 
promises that really have a prospect of being kept, in place of 
the usual acquiescence in any demand the customer may make, 
hoping that he will not remember it, or will not hold you to it. 
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BY G. L. 


CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Keeping Tab on Subscriptions. 


Keeping tab on subscription expirations is a far more 
important factor in the business success of the weekly or small 
daily newspaper than many publishers consider it. If a paper 
has 1,500 subscribers at $2 a year it should collect nearly 
$3,000 a year on subscriptions if there is not a leak somewhere. 
But we find very few papers that do this, while many do not 
come anywhere near it. The rule is, rather, nearer seventy- 
five per cent of the collections than one hundred per cent. 
Timidity in handling the subscribers for fear of losses in circu- 
lation may be ascribed as one reason for the discrepancy, but 
more often it is failure to get right down to the business of 
looking after the details or maintaining a good system for 
following up such collections. 

We were in attendance at an editorial meeting some time 
ago at which this subject occupied a great deal of attention and 
resulted in some real money for several of those present, at 
least. For instance, one young publisher present who took 
no part in the discussions but listened to all attentively, said 
to us recently: ‘You remember that district editorial con- 
vention we had at -—-——-—— over a year ago? Well, that 
meeting made over $800 for my paper last year on subscriptions 
alone. I thought about the matter all the way home, and while 
I considered my list very good and well paid, I could hardly 
wait till I could get to the office and go over it. I did this that 
same night and was astonished to find so much due on sub- 
scriptions. Then I went at the accounts in a careful way and 
started collecting, and I boosted the amount over $800 above 
the previous year. Now I am keeping at it in a systematic 
way and find I can keep the collections up without much 
trouble.” 

The system this publisher uses now is one that was described 
in this department about a year ago. Briefly, it is to segregate 
on the mailing-galleys alphabetically, right below the list for 
each separate postoffice, all slugs carrying dates of expired 
subscriptions — placing the slugs at the bottom of such list 
each week as the list is corrected. At a glance, then, the 
expired subscriptions may be seen and counted by the pub- 
lisher. Then to the delinquent, or near-delinquent, subscribers 
neat little printed subscription reminders, with a perforated 
blank check attached, may be sent by simply folding such notice 
and check in with the paper itself when mailing it. No clerical 
work; no writing; no postage to pay. The subscriber or his 
family gets the notice on opening the paper at home — and 
it brings quick and sure returns without offending in the least. 
It also leads to the prompt correction of any errors in the 
accounts because the subscriber will make such errors known 
and will present his claims. Misunderstandings with sub- 
scribers are dangerous and breed trouble, and the sooner such 
things are remedied the better. 

The printed notices may be laid at the side of the pile of 
papers being mailed to each postoffice and quickly shoved into 
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the folded papers for those who should have them as the mailer 
reaches the end of the list. Thus none will be overlooked, 
provided the galley corrections are made and the delinquent 
slugs slipped to the bottom in the galleys after each postoffice 
list. We do not advise sending such notices every week, but 
once each month—and then at the end of the following 
month send personal letters to those who have not responded. 
As a rule, in prosperous communities, it will be found that 
nearly every subscriber has a bank-account somewhere, and 
he will write in the name of his bank, the town where it is 
located, the date, sign the check and mail it right back or send 
it in to the office by some member of the family, if he does 
not call himself to square up. This is the simplest and easiest 
system of notice to subscribers and follow-up that we have ever 
tried out. The publisher of a big weekly told us the suggestion 
was worth $200 to him in the saving of postage alone — and 
it got the money for his paper. 


Make Use of Obstacles. 


Some years ago, when the writer visited the Panama Canal 
zone while the great undertaking of connecting the oceans was 
but half completed, we heard a remark by Colonel Goethals 
that has always stuck with us — and, incidentally, has been 
worth some thousands of dollars in its direct application. This 
remark was with relation to the Chagres River, which flows 
from the eastward into the canal. This river, sometimes at 
very low ebb and almost negligible, at other times becomes a 
raging torrent within a very few hours’ time. Its force is 
discharged right into the canal zone, and to the French who 
first essayed to build a sea-level canal it presented an obstacle 
that was never solved or overcome. They could not figure a 
way to handle the gigantic floods of the Chagres River. It was 
an enemy almost omnipotent, and the most competent engi- 
neers of the time were helpless to meet the situation thus 
presented. However, when the American engineers figured out 
the system of a three-lock canal, which was finally adopted, 
thus raising the bottom of the canal to a level far above what 
the top of the French canal would have been, and by this 
means creating a lake thirty-two miles in length and of varying 
depth to hold enough water to absorb without difficulty all 
the flood the Chagres River could pour into it, the problem of 
the Chagres was solved. Not only that, but, as Colonel 
Goethals remarked, “‘We have made a friend of the Chagres 
River and could hardly do without it. The great enemy to 
this canal construction will now furnish us the surplus water 
for this great lake, which, in turn, will spill over the great dam 
we are making at the outlet. The fall of this water will be used 
to make electricity to operate the canal locks and engines, and 
will also be used to raise and lower the ships that pass through 
the locks.” 

“Making a friend of the Chagres River.” That is the remark 
that stuck when we had seen what a potent enemy it had seemed 
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and would indeed have proved. The idea can be applied to 
business, and especially to the newspaper business, where 
compromise and short cuts to certain ends are often essential 
but sometimes degrading. There are ways to make friends of 
the things that oppose us, and it is not always best to humanly 
jump at the conclusion that everything that opposes us is an 
enemy to be fought to the death. 

For instance, we can cite a despised contemporary in one 
case where the newspaper owners of a good town were fighting 
like madmen to crush each other. One of them was popular 
and aggressive. The other was not so popular, but a business 
seller; he could create and sell business — more than the other 
fellow could. But the other fellow woke up to the fact in after 
years that the business created by his hated competitor always 
resulted in more business for himself. The energetic trouble- 
maker of the other paper found his chief delight in getting new 
business before the opposition paper could get it. The oppo- 
sition paper did likewise, and their businesses both grew. The 
town became one of the best advertising and best advertised 
towns in the State and has always remained so. Why? 
Because one of these competitors learned the situation as it 
was and took advantage of it. Instead of cutting prices to 
undermine his competitor, as so many would have done, he 
stood pat on his own prices regardless of the other fellow. He 
asserted the value of his printing and his space instead of 
running down the value and quality of the other fellow’s 
product. He helped quietly to foster the idea that the other 
fellow had something worth while to sell, but that he had as 
good or better. He would take business to the other paper if 
requested to by his own customers — and by that very act 
disarmed much of the force against himself. Soon both agreed 
that they were there in a field which would always have two 
good papers, and that if one was driven out somebody else, 
perhaps better, would come in to take his place. The fight 
simmered down to a good-natured spat now and then, enough 
to make a lot of people want both papers, but it did not inter- 
fere with successful raises in rates when necessary, or in adopt- 
ing the best and most progressive ideas and policies to make the 
papers grow. The business men of the town viewed with 
interest the new machinery and good office buildings finally 
erected for both papers, enjoyed the fact that the editors’ 
families lived in modern homes and had such pleasures as the 
most prosperous families had, and came to the natural view 
that here was respectable and successful business, such as they 
were willing to pay for and to endorse to others. 

“Making a friend of the Chagres?” Well, is it not similar 
and possible in many ways in the newspaper business? 


Paper Booms Itself. 


We have always believed in a paper booming itself, within 
reason, and advertising to the community at large the fact that 
it is there and over with all they want in a local newspaper. 
This occasionally, not as a chronic conceit that would spoil the 
effect and change public opinion against the paper. We are 
moved to these remarks because of receipt of the Clark County 
Courier, of Clark, South Dakota, recently, the issue being a 
twelve-page seven-column one, in which the editor and pub- 
lisher, E. A. Silfies, simply compels his people to sit up and 
take notice of that publication. He publishes pictures of his 
linograph, his cylinder press, paper-cutter, jobber, folder and 
even the stapler, and tells about them all, calls attention to the 
fact that the paper is covering the county and local field and is 
worth many times over what it costs anybody to get it. This 
boom edition is sent out to every family in Clark County, and 
it will create and leave a lasting impression that it is a real 
newspaper and one to be reckoned with and used in that 
community. Some sort of an edition of this kind in which the 
newspaper booms and advertises itself is a good investment 
every year, especially if the sample copy idea is used liberally. 
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Simply thinking that a paper is well known and that everybody 
is informed about it is just the same as some merchants feeling 
that “everybody knows they are here and don’t need to 
advertise.” Hit the ball now and then for a home run for 
yourself — and of course your own paper is “‘the best adver- 
tising medium on earth.” 


Pulling Off Successful Stunts. 


The progressive and thoughtful newspaper publisher is 
always full of ideas and suggestions, and can often help out in 
his community because of this fact. A case in point was 
recently brought to our attention at Bancroft, a small town in 
Iowa, where Hutton & Jenks, the publishers of the Register, 
hopped into an emergency and came out with all kinds of 
glory and success. In briefest possible form the publishers 
state the case as follows: 

An implement firm of Bancroft recently advertised a large auction sale 
of farm machinery and tractors. On the date of the sale, heavy rains made it 
necessary to postpone to a later date all arrangements. In order that all 
would be informed of the new date it was thought necessary to secure some 
unique method of advertising the postponement, and the editors of the 
Register were consulted. It was decided to distribute advertising-matter 
throughout the county by the air route, and Donaldson Brothers, of Milford, 
were consulted. For the sum of $200 they agreed to distribute the adver- 
tising by means of airplane and all the merchants of the city were asked to 
pay a part of the cost, and, instead of making it a one-man sale, every 
merchant decided to offer special bargains for that date. The Register is 
published Wednesdays and the arrangements for the air flight were made 
Monday evening. With this short time, several special pages of advertising 
were secured and the paper was dropped over the following towns: Arm- 
strong, Ringsted, Swea City, Buffalo Center, Ledyard, Eimore (Minn.), 
Whittemore, Lone Rock, Fenton, Algona, Wesley, Titonka and Germania, 
all in less than two hours’ time. Reports from every point indicated that 
the people were intensely interested and the crowd that came to Bancroft 
the following day was much larger than had been expected by any of the 
boosters. The Register editors were congratulated by not only the local 
merchants but by many of the out-of-town visitors. The best part of the 
entire arrangement was that the Register received its regular rates for its 
advertising, pay for the extra copies distributed by the air route and con- 
siderable notoriety for its enterprise. A local flier accompanied the airplane 
on its entire non-stop trip. 


Observations. 


By the time this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches its 
readers the writer and over three hundred other newspaper 
publishers and editors of this country will be in the midst of 
their annual pilgrimage in attendance at the National Editorial 
Association’s convention. This year the convention is to be 
held in the Pacific Northwest. To get there the editors will 
traverse some thousands of miles of Canada and view the 
scenes of the Canadian Rockies, winding up for the first real 
convention program at Portland, Oregon. Later the conven- 
tion will move on to Seattle, and after that sessions will be 
held at Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 

We are not mentioning this now with a view to interesting 
any publisher in attending — it is too late for that — but to 
call attention to the importance of maintaining and sustaining 
this national organization which represents more than any- 
thing else the small town and county papers and a large class of 
the dailies. Want of effective organization has cost the papers 
of the country at large an immense loss at times in matters of 
legislation and influence, not directly felt, perhaps, but never- 
theless a loss that is real. Even the name of such an organiza- 
tion has a potent influence. Protests or requests signed by its 
president and other officers will reach the highest and most 
exclusive councils of either business or politics. But what it 
needs is a personal agent, of good caliber, and active—a man 
who is familiar with organization business and has the knowl- 
edge and heart to go as called upon to impart it to others—a 
man who has acquaintance and the gift to get into the inner 
circles where the power of the association should be exerted. 
And back of all this should be the membership and the willing- 
ness of members to exert that power when called upon. It 
takes money to carry on that sort of thing. 
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Either a well-knit organization of district and state asso- 
ciations auxiliary to the national association or a more com- 
prehensive and virile national organization trying to keep 
in direct touch with the members themselves is essential in this 
day of organization of big business. Possibly the national 
field is too large for such a project to be worked out. If it is, 


then organization advocates of lesser units should attend the 
national meetings and help work out the plan that will win. 
It is not helping any to sit back and refuse to encourage or 
partake of the good things that might come out of a broader 
view of the whole field of organization at this time. 


Illinois publishers are congratulating themselves and their 
capable association officers on securing some much needed and 
valuable newspaper legislation at the hands of the present 
session of the Legislature in that State. One law is that officers 
who are custodians of public moneys shall publish once each 
year a complete financial report covering the same and the 
funds of each kind, as in towns and smaller cities, townships, 
counties, etc. And they put teeth in this law by making it 
an offense punishable by severe penalty when an officer fails 
to comply with the law. Another good law secured was one 





Waist-seam, double-breasted 
HERE has never 


been a style created 
that has been so popular 
as the double-breasted 
waist-seam suits by 


Hart Schaffner 
& Marx 


The reason?— they give 
young men the trim- 
waisted, full chested, ath- 
letic appearance; and 
they're different. 


We have many new vanations 
of this good style to show you; 
just in; hot from the makers. 





Specials for Bargain Day 
June 4th 


$2.00 worth of other merchandise given 
with every Suit selling at $20.00 to $29.00. 

$3.00 worth of other merchandise given 
with every Suit selling at $30.00 to $39.00. 

$4.00 worth of’ other merchandise: given 
“e every Suit selling, at $10.00 to $50.00. 

* Discount on all Boys’ Short Pants 

suite ‘and Wash Suits. 

10°¢ Discount on all Men's and Boys’ 
Overeoats and Raincoats. 
‘1 $1.25 Standard full cut Work Shirt at 
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Elecen value giving stores in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 














Three-column advertisement from the Montevideo (Minn.) News, illustrating 
simplicity of arrangement, legibility, and several other 
good qualities in type display. 


requiring the publication of assessment lists for taxes imposed 
on individuals and real estate. Such a law ought to be worth 
a million dollars to the State of Illinois in permitting each tax- 
payer to view the assessment of his neighbors, and vice versa. 
Other States are trying to get a similar law. 





You could not drive away the patrons of some printers with 
a meat cleaver or with a baseball bat — why? 
Every fulfilled promise is a business-anchor, but an unful- 
filled promise is a head wind to drive your business craft upon 
G. W. Tuttle. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Palmerton Press, Palmerton, Pennsylvania.— Excellent presswork 
is the outstanding good feature of your publication. There is also an 
abundance of good local news-matter, but, on the first page at least, it 
could have been handled better. The headings on the shorter stories 
thereon might well have been set larger, as they do not stand out sufficiently 
to provide that efficient guide to the items over which they are placed. 
Some of the larger headings, made up of two lines of twenty-four point 
head-letter, set drop-line fashion, and no subordinate decks, are rather 





JUNE DAYS—BUYING ADVANTAGES— 


With an interest that is akin to all Ladses, Misses and Children in éhis community, we have 
stocked our store with a class of Hot Weather Goods, that we feel safe in stating, will give 
the best satisfaction to the buyer for the pnce paid. We invite your inspection. A few prices: 


Summer Silks 


For Summer Dresses and for Skirts 
and Blouses 





TUB DRESSES FOR GIRLS 


Don't overlook our Grocery Depart. 
ment in making your purchases of Gro- 
‘ery Supplies. 


30 1 83.00 


ha For Wace || 
100 Aprons 


White Dresses 














Half-page advertisement, greatly reduced, from the Montevideo (Minn.) 
Advertiser, published for advertising purposes only, by the News of 
that city. It demonstrates what may be accomplished in 
the way of effective display with light-face types 
in conjunction with ample white space. 


carelessly set, as there is so great a difference between the length of the 
two lines in some of them as to create a decidedly displeasing appearance. 
Such lines in headings should be as nearly as possible the same length, and 
if care is taken in their writing, by selecting the right words, they can be 
made equal. The advertisements, as a rule, are too weak in display. The 
dominant display in an advertisement should be set large enough to catch 
the roving eye of the casual reader, and not so small as to blend in effect 
with the reading-matter of the page. Borders with ample white space 
between them and the enclosed type also serve to make an advertisement 
stand out and to keep it from running into the other advertisements and 
adjacent news-matter. Read the review of The Kaukauna Times for other 
points which apply to your paper as well. 

S. C. HEINDEL, Demorest, Georgia.— The Piedmont College paper, The 
Padded Hammer, is exceptionally interesting. A fault is the fact that most 
of the advertisements are set without borders, and, as a consequence, the 
type of the advertisements virtually “runs into” the reading-matter or other 
advertisements in columns adjacent. We quote from your interesting letter 
for the benefit of others of our readers: ‘Perhaps the publishers of some 
country papers could learn from the business management of this publica- 
tion. With a circulation of about three hundred, a flat rate of 25 cents per 
inch is charged for advertisements and it is seldom necessary to use ‘ pressure’ 
or ‘selling talk’ to keep the paper full of them. The few yearly subscriptions 
taken are paid in advance, but the greater part of each issue is disposed of 
by the single copy at 7 cents — the theory being that when the paper is no 
longer worth buying it will automatically cease to exist for lack of 
nourishment.” 

The Kaukauna Times, Kaukauna, Wisconsin.— In an editorial way the 
Times is admirable indeed. The large amount of local news-matter, both 
feature stories and local paragraphs, speaks well for the editor and his 
assistants. The editorial page is an especially commendable feature and 
extra care seems to have been taken in its make-up. The front page is not 
so good, however, as that systematic order in size and style of headings 
which goes so far toward making a paper interesting looking is not apparent. 
The top headings in the issue sent us are of two varieties, three containing 
two lines, set drop-line fashion, and one having but a single line. In none 
of them are there subordinate decks to carry further salient features of 
the stories, as well as to provide a less abrupt break between heading proper 
and the item beneath. Several of the items on the page might well have 
been given greater prominence by larger headings than the single small 
line placed over them, black-face of the same size as the reading-matter, 
the capitals of the second letter on the linotype matrices. Presswork is very 
good and advertisements as a rule are nicely arranged and effectively dis- 
played. The appearance of the individual advertisements, as well as the 
paper as a whole, would be improved if fewer styles of type were used in 
their composition. A great variety of types in advertising display not only 
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makes that display unattractive but makes it less readable than when 
fewer styles are employed, as it is difficult for the average reader to quickly 
adjust his eye to the swift changes from one style to another. The variety 
of borders used also adds a distracting effect which has no value to the 
individual advertisers because of distinction afforded. The advertisements, 
except for those on one page, are segregated, as they should be. The excep- 
tion is a single-column, six-inch advertisement placed at the bottom of a 
column with reading-matter above and on both sides. 

O. Byron Copper, De Soto, Wisconsin.— The Argus is an excellent 
little paper in all respects, and it is all the more remarkable because pub- 
lished in a town of only 350 people. How it is possible for you to find 
enough interesting news-matter to make the first page what it is is more 
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First page of paper published in a town of 350 inhabitants. The amount and 
quality of the items appearing on this page demonstrate that the 
average small-town editor merely “ scratches the 
surface ” in his quest for news. 


than we can understand, although we can readily see you have a “nose for 
news,” which makes it possible for you to get first-page stuff where many 
editors would find only a paragraph. Doubtless this treatment, which 
suggests importance, pleases your readers. We have nothing but praise 
for the matter on the first page and the manner in which it is handled. 
Every page is good, in fact, and the appearance of order efiected by the 
pyramid make-up of advertisements is one of the outstanding good fea- 
tures. This writer believes that no paper is so small but that it will be 
better for an editorial page, provided it is a good editorial page such as yours 
undeniably is. He also considers that fifty-two issues of the Argus are 
easily worth the $1.50 subscription price. Advertisements are well handled 
too; in fact, all in all, the Argus is a model paper and one which we would 
like other publishers of small-town papers to see. 

V. E. Swanson, Leonard, North Dakota.— The first page of the Journal 
is very well made up, especially since you do not have a great amount of 
news-matter to work with. This is, of course, excusable, since a town of 
three hundred does not provide much material for a newspaper. If the 
headings set in light-face type which appear in the outside columns were 
placed next to the boxed heading in the center, and if the bolder headings 
in the second and next to last columns were placed in the outside columns, 
all of them would stand out better as there would be better contrast between 
them. The two inside pages are overloaded with display advertisements. 
Some of them should have been made up on the last page, where there is 
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room to spare. It looks queer to see the “ flag” of the editorial page squeezed 
between two display advertisements and with no editorial items beneath or 
on the page. The proper place for the flag is at the top of the first column 
of the editorial page. The advertisements, taken as a whole, appear too 
much like a jumble. This is due to the use of larger types for display in 
many instances than were necessary, and to a lack of white space between 
type-matter of advertisements and borders. The advertisements run 
together, as it were, and it is difficult to give attention to one display without 
being attracted by large lines in others, all of which creates an effect of 
confusion. It was very careless of you to abbreviate the word “elevator” 
in the signature line of the advertisement for the Farmer’s Elevator. The 
signature should not have been so large; the big display in any advertise- 
ment should be at or near the top. A general use of plain rules for borders 
around advertisements, ample white space between borders and type, and 
smaller display, as a rule, would improve the appearance of your adver- 
tising pages very much indeed. Presswork, while not at all out of the 
ordinary, must be considered satisfactory. 

The Lewisville Enterprise, Lewisville, Texas.— In spite of several faults, 
more or less important, we must say the Enterprise is a good paper. The 
large amount of interesting local news-matter carried on the first page is a 
feature worthy of much praise. It is regrettable that the small-machine-set 
headings do not stand out to give readers an idea of what the items are 
about and to make the paper appear interesting. The advertisements are 
well displayed and nicely arranged, but the great variety of borders used 
makes the page rather displeasing, though we must say you make up borders 
which give the advertisements some distinction, which is contrary to the 
rule when a great variety of borders is used. That point, however, is not 
as important as it may seem, for advertisements can be given sufficient 
distinction with a uniform style of border, when the appearance of the 
paper will be more pleasing, which fact has considerable value in making 
the advertising effective. We regret that you see fit to scatter display 
advertisements over the pages, and especially that you will allow any 
advertiser “island” position, as you did Cobb, Sherrill & Cobb in your 
issue for May 29. If you would follow the pyramid style of make-up you 
would not only make the pages more interesting to look upon, but that 
style of make-up emphasizes the amount of reading-matter. That, of course, 
would popularize the paper with the readers, thereby redounding to the 
benefit of the advertisers. By making the readers wade through a maze of 
display advertising in following their reading you irritate them more or less. 
One can’t “club” people into reading advertisements by placing them 
where they stand in the direct path of what the reader most desires, which 
is the news. It is better to allow the readers to read the news in peace, when 
they will be in the proper frame of mind to take up the advertisements and 
give them proper attention. This is accomplished best by following the 
pyramid make-up, in which the advertisements are grouped in the lower 
right-hand corner, forcing the reading-matter to the upper left-hand corner, 
where the eye of the reader first falls in turning to a new page. Presswork 
is very good, although it would be improved on some of the issues if a trifle 
less ink and more impression were used. 

The Times-Democrat, Altus, Oklahoma.— The first page of your issue for 
June 5 is especially interesting in appearance, though it could easily have 
been made more pleasing and inviting without being made to appear less 
interesting. The lack of system in handling the headings is a serious fault. 
We note that some of them have two large lines and others three, and that 
all these major lines in headings are spaced too widely. Furthermore, we 
find that some have no subordinate decks, whereas others have one sub- 
ordinate deck, and that there is also some variation in the handling of these 
subordinate decks. It would have been better, also, to have made some of 
the headings smaller, that is, so far as the dominant lines therein are con- 
cerned. It is advisable to avoid having two large headings alongside at the 
tops of columns, or alongside in adjacent columns elsewhere. This is true 
not only from the standpoint of appearance, but also because when headings 
are placed so close to each other one will counteract the effect of the other. 
Headings, of course, stand out best when surrounded by the gray mass of 
the body-type. With an issue overloaded with advertising it was a good 
thing you followed the pyramid in arranging advertisements on the pages, 
as that style of make-up emphasized the amount of reading-matter by 
massing it in one group toward the upper left-hand corner of the page. 
Advertisements are quite well displayed and arranged, though many of 
them are crowded, larger type than necessary being used for the subordinate 
matter thereof. The white space is not as nicely distributed as it might be 
in some places, the type-matter in many instances being set in such a wide 
measure as to crowd the borders from side to side, whereas there is an excess 
of space in proportion from top to bottom, requiring wide spacing between 
parts. Such spacing breaks up the unity of an advertisement and makes 
it difficult to concentrate upon. The variety of type styles used makes the 
advertisements uninviting to the eye, owing to the lack of harmony between 
them. The great variety of borders used also adds to the complex appear- 
ance of the advertisements, and, instead of giving the individual advertise- 
ments distinction, as one might think, they cause the opposite effect, for 
there can be no contrast between many things more or less alike yet different. 
It is far better to use one style of borders for all advertisements, plain rules 
preferably, for then the paper is more inviting to look upon, while distinction 
may be better provided by manipulation of white space, general form of 
arrangement, and by the common changes of types of one family, capitals, 
italics and lower-case. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters. 


An Illinois country printer wants to know if it is a difficult 
operation for a small-town printer to print imitation type- 
written letters. He has a linotype and typewriter matrices. 

Answer.— You can do fairly satisfactory letters of this 
kind with little or no trouble. Procure a piece of china silk 
somewhat larger than the form to be printed. Sew a hem on 
each end large enough to fit over the grippers. Lock up the 
form and make ready in the usual manner, using a soft tympan. 
When ready to run, slip the china silk over the grippers and 
stretch taut. Add one sheet of cardboard to the tympan, as 
it will require at least that much to compensate for the differ- 
ence in pressure required. The result will doubtless satisfy 
you, as that is the usual way such letters are printed. 


Segment and Rack Give Trouble. 


A Pennsylvania publisher states that his drum-cylinder 
occasionally bumps as the segment and rack engage. He 
desires to learn of a remedy. Our advice was as follows: 
‘Tighten the guides that bear against the flange on each side 
of the tracks. The guides are attached to the underside of the 
bed of the press, and they are usually equipped with a set- 
screw and lock-nut. Tighten these a trifle and reset the rack 
or segment, as the case may require, so that no slur occurs. 
When you change the adjustment, operate the press slowly, 
with form on and rollers all set and inked up. After it is found 
that it does not knock or pound on entering the rack, the speed 
of the press may be gradually increased to normal. After you 
secure an action free from pounding, tighten the screws in the 
rack firmly.” The following letter, giving more complete 
information, was later received: 

“We have your letter, and have followed your suggestions 
in our efforts to set the register-rack and segment for smooth 
operation. Our press is a drum-cylinder, over twenty years 
old. It runs nicely and smoothly, with the exception of the 
bump when the rack and segment engage at a speed of 1,300 
per hour. Is it natural that there should be a little bump when 
the teeth come together? With the forms on — after tightening 
up the guides underneath the bed just tight enough so that they 
do not bind on the bed movement and have no play 
operated the press at running speed, with the set-screws loose 
enough on the register-rack to permit it to find its place in 
relation to the segment. The screws were then tightened up 
and the edition run off. First, however, the rack had to be 
moved toward the rear of the press slightly, in order to eliminate 
a slur on the form about 11% to 2 inches inside the edge of the 
form. The bump, however, remains, and we are at a loss to 
know how to eliminate it. Sometimes the press goes over 
nicely and smoothly. At other times the bump is not so pro- 
nounced, while at others it is decidedly in evidence. We assure 
you that some information as to a remedy for our trouble will 
be gratefully appreciated. It is possible that our trouble is 
caused by a worn gearing, but there does not seem to be much 
play between the cylinder and the bed.” 


Answer.— The fact that the press is so old is the reason 
that there is so much lost motion in the parts, and that permits 
an occasional binding of the teeth of the segment and rack. 
Perhaps, if you tighten the journal of the cylinder to hold it in 
check, and also the bed-guide a trifle more, it may offset some 
of the lost motion. If only a newspaper is printed you could 
dispense with the rack, as the distance it would strike out in 
register of head would be trifling. The press should be placed 
in the hands of a press machinist for overhauling. A few days’ 
work by a skilled mechanic may right the few details that are 
troubling you and prolong the life of the machine. 


Labels Appear to Good Advantage. 


A Minnesota printer submits a number of labels printed in 
colors, some having varnished surfaces. The register and gen- 
eral appearance of the work are very pleasing, showing skill 
and discriminating taste. A letter accompanying the samples 
reads: ‘‘Enclosed are some labels for criticism and advice for 
improvement. On the salmon labels we would like to improve 
the luster. The varnish used on our labels is run on cylinder 
presses and racked. We had considerable trouble running 
then. Can you tell what was used on the other sample 
attached? It seems like celluloid. On the Gillett label the 
red and dark blue do not lay right, and considerable trouble 
has been experienced with making dark blue dry. Tempera- 
ture of department is about seventy degrees, but even in real 
hot weather we have the same trouble. All inks are low priced, 
all under 55 cents a pound. On the gold ink samples we have 
received two cars of paper that will not lift the gold from form 
regardless of how it is mixed. It is a water-proofed sheet and 
will not even take the size properly from bronzing machine. 
Will appreciate your criticism on all the workmanship and also 
any solution of the other problems offered.” 

Answer.— To increase the luster of the red label procure a 
brighter red, and the varnish will heighten its color. Varnish 
applied by the use of a plate on the press does not cover as 
satisfactorily as when a regular varnishing machine is used. 
Also, drying in air allows penetration of varnish, whereas, if 
dried in a hot room, a film is quickly formed and drying goes 
on more rapidly. We do not believe that celluloid varnish 
is used on the label referred to. Its high price alone suggests 
that some other grade is used. Ask your dealer for a special 
blend of varnish for the label. Send sample of stock to him 
for test of surface. Add some paste drier to the blue and give 
it a trial. It appears that many blues are slow driers. Con- 
sidering the price of inks used, you have secured very creditable 
results. The fact that the gold ink fails to lift off plate and 
adhere to the stock is due to a physical characteristic which 
can be averted by changing the density of the vehicle used. 
Again we would recommend that you consult your ink dealer, 
furnishing him a sample of the stock you are using for trials 
in mixing. It is possible the gold size dries too fast and does 
not hold the bronze to the sheet; try mixing a small quantity 
of Venice turpentine or Canada balsam with the size. It may 
have a tendency to make the size more retentive for the bronze. 
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PEACE WITH PROGRESS IN THE PRINTING 
INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


HE Federation of Master Printers and Allied 
Trades of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is the equivalent over 
there of our United Typothete of America. 
The Great War had the effect of drawing 
employers and employees together in remark- 
able harmony. The federation took on new 
vigor, and now forms a sort of industrial 
republic, composed of alliances of employing printers, all 
represented in the federation. Each alliance takes in an area 
of large and small centers, rather than association in the larger 
cities only, as is usual with us. England, for instance, is 
divided into eleven alliances, and the Home Counties Alliance 
(No. 9), including the territory surrounding London, but not 
including London, has jurisdiction over thirty-six communities 
in which printing is done. This extension of jurisdiction 
originated with the printers’ unions. ‘‘Town by town was 
the usual method of dealing with the wages questions until 
about ten years ago, when the unions hit upon a scheme of 
grouping, chiefly in geographical areas of counties, but separat- 
ing for special treatment the larger towns.” The low-wage 
towns were lifted to a higher level than could have been done 
by the town-by-town method. It also resulted in a better 
acquaintance and a closer relationship between the unions and 
the employers. It made it necessary for the employers to 
organize, and laid the foundation for the alliances which were 
organized this year. 

One of the first fruits of the strengthening of the federation 
was the proposal of a “betterment scheme,” having as a 
motivating force an Industrial Council composed in equal 
numbers of representatives of employers who employ union 
workers and of members of the affiliated trade unions. This 
proposal was accepted by great majorities in all the organiza- 
tions concerned. Its object is ‘“‘to promote good relationship 
between employers and employed; to secure codperation and 
recognition of mutual interests; to encourage direct contact 
between employers and workers; to resist the action of those 
who would injure the fair standard of prices and wages by disposing 
of their goods or labor at less than the standard mutually agreed 
upon; and to do all things possible for the betterment of the 
trade and the improvement of its conditions. . . . To assist 
in the maintenance of such selling prices as will afford reasonable 
remuneration to both employers and employees.” We are glad to 
report this, for the general prosperity of all engaged in the 
printing industry depends upon recognition of mutuality of 
interest and mutual protection of the fair against the unfair. 
The unions will oppose the price-cutters, and the employers 
will oppose the wage-cutters. The unions will no longer be 
compelled in self-defense to admit incompetent workers. The 
apprentices will be better selected and better protected. 

Other objects are: To establish uniform working hours 
and conditions. To establish means of insuring to the work- 
people the greatest possible security of earning and employ- 
ment, without restriction upon change of employer, and to 
endeavor to minimize unemployment and casual labor. To 
provide means for securing to the work-people a greater share 
in and responsibility for the determination and observance of 
the conditions of health and comfort under which their work 
is carried on. To take in hand the question of apprenticeship 
conditions; the adoption of suitable methods of selection for 
apprenticeship; the technical training for apprentices, learners 
and journeymen. The removal of blind-alley occupations. 

This splendid democratic plan, be it noted, was formulated 
by the Federation of Master Printers, headed by printers whose 
names are historic and most influential in the art and mystery. 
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The employers and unions are represented equally on a National 
Executive Council. ‘‘When the chairman is a member of a 
trades union, the vice-chairman shall be an employer, and 
vice versa, the chair and vice-chair passing annually from a 
representative of the employers to a representative of the 
unions alternately.” 

One of the first fruits of this harmonious plan was an 
agreement on an eight-hour day and payment for the six 
principal national holidays, and one week’s vacation with full 
pay to employees who have been six months on a pay-roll, 
with a pro rata allowance for employees working less than six 
months, on the basis of one day for each completed two months’ 
services. Wage agreements have been made affecting all 
communities, varying from $18 to $14.50, the lowest being in 
the smaller and more remote communities. These rates are 
very much higher than those current in 1914. 

On February 22 a national memorial service was held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in honor of nearly five thousand printers 
who had given their lives in the good and great fight against 
antidemocracy. The services were under the auspices of the 
Federation of Master Printers and the trades unions affiliated 
with the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation of the 
United Kingdom. Employers and employees who had stood 
shoulder to shoulder in France and elsewhere in mutual and 
glorious patriotism were animated with a degree of frater- 
nalism never equaled in the history of their country. As the 
soldier-printers came back from the trenches they discovered 
(in the words of one of the officials of the federation) “that 
employers and employees who did not fight for their country 
on the field of battle were nevertheless doing valiant service and 
laying the foundation for a superstructure that shall be a 
worthy memorial of the strenuous days of the Great War,” 
the Industrial Council of a united printing industry. 

This, we think, is “saving democracy” in the right sense 
of the term. 


PRINTER MAKES NEW USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


An Eastern printer, with the Mansir Printing Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, recently made an interesting applica- 
tion of electricity on a Miehle press. He took four standard 

















Electric Heaters Applied to Cylinder Press to 
Eliminate Slip-Sheeting. 


enclosed two-foot electric space heaters and mounted them as 
shown in the accompanying half-tone so that the sheets of 
paper after printing passed between the upper and lower pair, 
each pair of which extends across the press. Heat is thus 
applied to both the upper and lower surface of the paper as it 
passes through, sufficient to make it unnecessary to slip-sheet. 
The saving on one catalogue job, it was said, paid for the four 
two-foot length heaters and their installation. Direct current 
is used in this case, although alternating current may also be 
used, each heater taking an amount of current a little less than 
the ordinary household electric iron. The flexible cords drop- 
ping from outlets on the ceiling carry the current to the 
heaters.— George K. Kirkgasser. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


“ The Training of a Salesman.” 


When a man who directs one of the largest forces of sales- 
men in the world sets forth his ideas on ‘The Training of a 
Salesman” in book form, as William Maxwell, vice-president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, and president of the 
Edison Phonograph Company, Limited, has done, it is natural 
to expect something out of the ordinary. This is indeed the 
case, for of all the works on “salesmanship”? we have been 
privileged to read, this new publication of Lippincott’s is one 
of the few in which the author gets down to “brass tacks.” 
The scope of the book is indicated from this paragraph of the 
opening chapter: ‘‘The object of this book is to deal with 
numerous practical phases of salesmanship in a way which will 
suggest the psychology involved without propounding psycho- 
logical formule.”’ This is indeed refreshing in view of the fact 
that all too many works on salesmanship might better be 
labeled ‘‘ Essays on Psychology.” 

The author takes exception to the claim that any salesman 
can at all accurately “size up” a customer, citing actual and, 
of course, practical examples to prove his point. These 
examples not only carry their point, but are so interestingly 
presented as to provide good reading for those not directly 
engaged in selling, though, as the author states, we are all 
salesmen, more or less. 

One of these interesting stories concerns a Texas rancher 
who came to Chicago with a trainload of fat steers. His boots 
hurt him, so when he had been paid for the animals he removed 
his shoes and went down-town in his bare feet. Barefoot, clad 
in overalls, he went into a wholesale hardware house to pur- 
chase 120 miles of barbed wire. The salesman ‘‘sized him 
up” and called the police, thinking him crazy, but when the 
police, in searching the rancher, found the fat check, and after 
the Texan had explained, the order was gladly entered. 

The importance of salesmanship is admirably expressed in 
this way: “In normal or subnormal times, salesmanship is 
the neck of the jug that holds the profits of commerce, and 
those profits ordinarily flow into the pockets of industry no 
faster than salesmanship pours them in.” 

In “The Training of a Salesman” Mr. Maxwell has given 
the heart of salesmanship, dissected and built up again by a 
master hand. Under four phases of the art — gaining atten- 
tion, enlarging interest, creating conviction, and closing — he 
has gathered the methods by which these phases are to be 
executed, and illustrated them with concrete examples, such 
as that which is given above, so that the lessons sink into the 
mind to stay. If you doubt whether you could grasp his 
leads successfully, and put them into practice, you have not 
taken in the fact that this master salesman has charted the 
field for you with exact knowledge of his facts. 

Mr. Maxwell has put into practical and inspiring form just 
such talks as, we imagine, he gives the army of salesmen who 
have built up the great company over which he presides. His 
chapter headings, such as Sizing Up a Customer; Approach; 


Overcoming a Customer’s Indifference; Getting the Order; 
Good Salesmanship Badly Done; Why Edison Has Succeeded, 
and Wanted — A Man With Executive Ability, are presented 
with such a grasp of human nature, of psychology and experi- 
ence, that they offer inspiration and suggestion to the most 
experienced reader, and are a veritable life-preserver for the 
beginner. 

“The Training of a Salesman,” by William Maxwell. Pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. May be secured through The Inland Printer 
Company. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents extra. 





OUR SPECIAL INSERT—THE WORK OF 
R. H. SOMMER. 


The portrait of General Pershing, the subject of the special 
insert appearing in this issue, is the work of R. H. Sommer, 
one of Chicago’s artists who is fast coming to the front. After 
a number of years in the employment of photoengraving 
establishments, Mr. Sommer has opened a studio and is rapidly 
building up a good clientage. Mr. Sommer has devoted his 
attention to the development of portraiture, the character of 
which is the etching technique, and is applying this art in 
all his work. He is now engaged on a series of twelve por- 
traits of the leaders of the war, which he has been commis- 
sioned to draw in the same technique. 

The original drawing from which our insert is reproduced 
was presented to the Government by Mr. Sommer, and was 
used extensively during the Pershing Patriot Drive, as set 
forth in the following letter received by Mr. Sommer from 
Lloyd D. Waddell, chairman of the War Savings Committee 
for Cook County: 

In behalf of the War Savings Committee for Cook County, I 
hereby take great pleasure in presenting you with a certificate of 
recognition, as a token of our appreciation for the help and codpera- 
tion which you extended in the Pershing Patriot Campaign. The 
original drawing of General Pershing, which you presented to this 
committee, has been the means of giving us wonderful publicity, 
and we have used it in designing our twenty-four sheet, one sheet 
and one-half sheet posters, for making cuts for newspapers, and 
for other literature gotten out during the Pershing Patriot Drive. 
This committee appreciates very much your hearty codperation. 

Photographic copies of the portrait were sent to General 
Pershing, who, in returning one of the copies bearing his 
autograph, wrote Mr. Sommer as follows: 

I have received your letter of February 24, also the copies of 
the picture which you sent me, and wish to express my sincere thanks 
and appreciation for your kindness. As you request, I am forward- 
ing you a copy which I have autographed. With kind personal 
regards, believe me, very sincerely yours, JouNn J. PERSHING. 

In our issue for September, another drawing by Mr. Sommer, 
a portrait of Marshal Foch, a companion picture to the one of 
General Pershing, will be shown. 
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CHICAGO PRINTERS AND PAPER DEALERS 
VISIT KALAMAZOO PAPERMAKERS. 


VE cordially invite you to be our guest on a 
trip of inspection through the paper-mills of 
Kalamazoo. This will afford an enjoyable 
summer outing as well as an opportunity to 
note the magnitude of the papermaking 
industry of our city.” Thus read an invita- 
tion received by a large number of Chicago 
LN) printers early in June. The invitation was 
accepted by about ninety printers and paper dealers, and those 
making the trip were unanimous in expressing the opinion that 
it was well worth the time spent, and that they had a better 
knowledge of papermaking as well as a better understanding 
of the papermakers’ problems. 

The party left Chicago Thursday evening, June 26, going 
by boat and spending the night on Lake Michigan. Upon 
reaching Grand Haven early Friday morning, breakfast was 
served and the party continued its journey by cars to Grand 
Rapids, thence to Kalamazoo, making the first stop at the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company’s mill. Here were 
viewed the various processes — starting with the treatment of 
the raw material and going through to the finished product—by 
which waxed, bond and vegetable parchment papers are made. 

A long string of automobiles then took the party on a tour 
of the city and out to the country club for lunch. The after- 
noon was devoted to visiting the different paper-mills, of which 
there are sixteen in the Kalamazoo Valley. These mills, with 
their daily tonnage and the kinds of paper made, are as follows: 

Bryant Paper Company — 250 tons; book, coated light 
catalogue and onion skin. Hawthorne Paper Company — 12 
tons; writing, ledger and bond. Kalamazoo Paper Company — 
75 tons; general line, bond, flat and book. Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company — 42 tons; waxed, bond and 
vegetable parchment. King Paper Company — 60 tons; offset, 
coated papers and book. Monarch Paper Company — 50 tons; 
book. Rex Paper Company —17 tons; book and _ offset. 
Standard Paper Company — 75 tons; board. Western Board 
and Paper Company — 32% tons; board. Bardeen Paper 
Company — 55 tons; book, coated, lithograph, etc. Mac-Sim- 
Bar Paper Company — 125 tons; board. Wolverine Paper 
Company — 13% tons; tissue and specialties. Michigan Paper 
Company — 50 tons; book. Watervliet Paper Company — 














Chicago Printers and Paper Dealers Photographed at the Country Club, 
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25 tons; book. Lee Paper Company — 15 tons; book. 
Paper Company — too tons; board. 

That the Kalamazoo Valley is rapidly developing as a 
paper-making district is evident. A book published in the 
district three years ago gave the daily tonnage of the mills 
as seven hundred, but this has since increased until the capacity 
is now 997 tons a day. As set forth in a folder giving the 
program for the day’s visit to the city, the district has the 
capacity to manufacture five per cent of the annual tonnage 
produced in the United States at the present time. It is 
responsible for one-tenth of all the book-paper manufactured. 
Practically all grades of paper, with the exception of news- 
print, are manufactured there. Manufacturing conditions, 
shipping facilities, contact with the best paper markets, 
abundant water supply, and the spirit of harmony existing 
among the mills combine to surround the paper-mills of the 
district with an environment that is particularly favorable. 

After the trip through the mills the party assembled for 
dinner at the Park-American Hotel, where James H. Buswell, 
advertising counselor, former president of the Kalamazoo 
Advertising League, acted as toastmaster and called upon a 
number of the printers and paper dealers for short talks. This 
event marked the close of an extremely profitable and enjoy- 
able day’s outing. Special cars, leaving Kalamazoo about 
eight o’clock, took the party back to Grand Haven, arriving 
there in time to catch the boat back to Chicago, where they 
landed at half-past seven Saturday morning. 

The trip was planned at the suggestion of P. A. Howard, 
publisher of The Ben Franklin Monthly, and was under the 
auspices of the United Business Interests of Kalamazoo — 
the Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce, the Paper Manu- 
facturers of Kalamazoo Valley District, and the Kalamazoo 
Advertising League. 


PRINTING THE PEACE TREATY. 


A writer in Mull’s Musings, taking a humorous vein, asks: 
““When the peace treaty is printed, should it be set in French 
Old Style, German Text, Old English or italics? How about 
fourteen-point? And the paper: French folio, Italian hand- 
made, or Japan vellum? Did we hear some one say ‘scrap 
stock’? As for the binding, half Russia may be suitable. The 
devil just suggested that as the Huns will be rather sad, the 
ink used for the treaty should be Prussian blue.” 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan, in Which City They Spent a Day Inspecting the Paper-Mills. 


HANDLING A MIXED LINOTYPE JOB. 
BY JACK EDWARDS. 
ECENTLY a large publishing house received 
a composition job that was made up almost 
entirely of eight-point and ten-point type, 
twenty-five ems wide. Where eight-point 
type predominated on a page of the copy 
the ten-point lines to be set were few in 
number; and the same was true in regard 
to the brevier lines when long primer occupied 
the greater space. However, there were very few pages in the 
entire job that did not contain the two different sizes of type. 
So the problem as to how best to handle the job confronted 
the foreman and the operators. 

To make matters even more difficult, the salutatory line 
on each page of copy called for eight-point small caps, and there 
was only one eight-point book font in the house, most of the 
work turned out by the firm being jobwork. And the signa- 
tures, which appeared at the close of nearly every sheet of 
copy, were to be set in eight-point caps and small caps. But 
in many instances the salutatory and signature lines were the 
same on a great many different pages. 

The job was a large one, averaging over thirty-five galleys 
of type each day, and running through several months of time. 
So it became necessary that a certain definite working system 
should be adopted for the speediest and least complicated 
handling of the work. And shortly a plan was put into execu- 
tion that proved highly satisfactory. 

Three machines were put on the work each day. One 
contained a magazine of eight-point job-type, and another a 
magazine of ten-point job-type. The third machine, a Model 
8 linotype, was equipped with a magazine of eight-point book- 
type — the only one in the house — and a magazine of ten- 
point job-type. The Model 8 machine occupied the central 
position of the three machines put on the work. Its operator 
was called the “take”? man. All of the copy was brought to 
him and he was given several minutes’ start on the job each 
day, the other two operators working at something else until 
their co-worker had made up several takes for each. 

The “take” man would go through several pages of copy 
and set the eight-point salutatory and signature lines in the 
caps and small caps called for, in a great many instances 
having the opportunity of holding the lever for recasts. On 


the pages where eight-point type predominated he would 
merely set the starting and ending eight-point lines, together 
with the few lines of ten-point type appearing on the page, and 
thus would have a take all ready for the eight-point machine, 
and vice versa. 

Another duty of the “take” man was to make up the galleys 
of type as they were set. The other two operators would 
place the copy of each take on the dump after having set it 
and put the type on top of the copy. As the pages were all 
numbered, the ‘‘take’” man could tell very easily which order 
the different masses of type should occupy on a galley. 

Although the operator of the middle machine had to go 
through the performance of setting two different sizes of type 
while the other two men simply set one size each, the number 
of lines that he set was comparatively small, so, usually, he had 
plenty of spare time in which to keep the galleys made up. 
But when he had run entirely out of copy he would help either 
or both of the other men, depending on the number of takes 
left for each. 

As said before, the plan proved entirely satisfactory. Not 
much time was wasted by unnecessary handling of copy, and 
the type accumulated upon the dump nearly as rapidly as would 
have been the case had the job been all straight matter of one 
size of type. 


NUT MEATS FOR PRINTERS. 


BY ABE SHILLINGS. 


God loveth and praspereth a cheerful charger and a good 
collector. 

A printer may be a blacksmith but a blacksmith will never 
be a printer. 

Some editors insist on putting themselves out of business by 
condemning everything in their home town, and call themselves 
martyrs. 

Printers’ chickens come home to roost the same as other 
people’s. 

The farthest way around is not the nearest way home any 
more. Cut your costs or your costs will cut you. 

Printers have as much right to own an automobile and a 
lakeside cottage as any other business man, by heck. 

If another printer tells you how to lift your mortgage, ask 
him if he has done it before you take any stock in what he says. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 





Lieut. George B. Wimble, of Aus- 
tralia, in the United States. 


The New York office of THe INLAND 
PRINTER was the recipient of a visit from 
Lieut. George B. Wimble, of F. T. Wimble & 
Co., Limited, typefounders and dealers in 
printers’ supplies, of Svdney and Melbourne, 
Australia. Mr. Wimble is looking into 
various lines of printers’ machinery and 
equipment with a view to making connec- 
tions for handling the sale in Australia. 
Any manufacturers wishing to make such 
connections for the sale of their products in 
Australia, and desiring to get into com- 
munication with Mr. Wimble while he is 
in this country, may address him in care of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, 
Chicago. 

United Typothetz Convention to 
be Held in New York City, 
September 15 to 17. 

The great event of the year in the printing 
industry is the annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America, which will 
be held this year in New York city, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 15, 16 
and 17, headquarters being at the Hotel 
Commodore. As has been the custom in 
years past, this will be strictly a business 
convention, the time being devoted to the 
discussion of problems and the exchange of 
constructive ideas vital to the welfare of the 
industry. At the time this is written the 
complete details of the program are not 
available. This information may be secured, 
however, and arrangements for attendance 
made, by addressing the national office at 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


“Art & Life’ Succeeds “‘ The 
Lotus Magazine.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a letter 
from Gardner Teall, editor, in which an- 
nouncement is made of a new publication, 
Art & Life, which will incorporate The Lotus 
Magazine. The new magazine will be 
devoted to art in its broadest sense. It is 
stated that “Art & Life will concern itself 
with art as interpreting life, with life as 
reflected by life.” The first issue of the new 
publication appeared June 18. 

The following titles provide a very good 
idea of the character of the articles and the 
type of authorship: “Benjamin West, 
American President of the Royal Academy, 
by Marrion Wilcc::; “The Crown Jewels of 
Russia,”’ by Geczze Frederick Kunz; “‘ Prac- 


Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


tical Patriotism in American Art,” Carter 
Glass; ‘‘The Shattered Glass of Reims,” 
Ida J. Burgess; etc. 

Art & Life is published from 665 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, by The Lotus 
Magazine Foundation, Incorporated. 


The Blatchford Patent Base. 


An announcement that should be of great 
interest to the trade in general is the one 
being made by the E. W. Blatchford Com- 
pany, World Building, New York city. This 
company has developed a patented metal 
base for mounting electrotypes which adds 
greatly to the efficiency in the lock-up of 
forms. Several years have been spent by 
the company in experimental work develop- 
ing this system of plate mounting, testing it 
out thoroughly in a number of large estab- 
lishments before offering it to the trade at 
large. Printers who are interested in equip- 
ment that will increase the efficiency of their 
plants may secure complete information and 
descriptive literature, and also arrange for a 
demonstration of the system, by writing the 
company at the address given above, or 
at 230 North Clinton street, Chicago. 
Those who will be in attendance at the con- 
vention of the United Typothete of America, 
which will be held in New York in September, 
will have the privilege of seeing the entire 
mounting system on exhibition at that time. 


Nicholas Paul Quirk, Wood-En- 
graver, Receives Honors 
From Japan. 


Nicholas Paul Quirk, a young Chicago 
wood-engraver, has just been made the 
recipient of distinction in the form of a 
diploma of the first class from Japan for his 
portrait of President Wilson. The portrait, 
engraved on wood, was approved by our 
chief executive, and was reproduced in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for March, 1917. It 
attracted the attention of a young Japanese 
wood-engraver, Tokiho Shibasaki, who was 
placed in communication with Mr. Quirk 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. Taking a keen 
interest in the work of his fellow ‘wood- 
pecker” of Chicago, Mr. Shibasaki had the 
portrait placed in the thirty-second semi- 
annual exhibition of the Cho-Kwo-Kwai 
(sculptor-engravers’ society) of Tokyo, 


which was held in Ueno Park, the Imperial 
Art Institute of Japan. 

In addition to the signatures of the Com- 
mittee on Awards — Kiesuke Shimo, Nao- 
hiko Masaki, Baron Marimasa Takei and 
Seishim Hirayama — the diploma, which is 


dated June 2, bears the autograph of Viscount 
Kiego Kiyoura, ex-Imperial Minister of 
Justice and president of Cho-Kwo-Kwai. 
Nicholas Quirk, Sr., was assured by Junpei 
Aneha, acting consul for Japan, and S. 
Mori, a dealer in oriental art works with 
offices in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
that the certificate carries high honor, the 
exhibits being held under the official direc- 
tion of Japanese authorities. 


Bermuda Journalist Receives 
“Royal” Recognition for 
Services. 


It is always a privilege to record an honor 
extended to a fellow journalist, and on this 
occasion we are glad to mention one that is 
especially noteworthy. From Bermuda we 
have received a message setting forth the 
announcement that in awarding his “ Birth- 
day Honors,” His Majesty, the King, had 
conferred the honor of Membership in the 
Order of the British Empire on John J. 
Bushell, managing editor of The Bermuda 
Colonist and Daily News, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. An award of this character is recog- 
nition of the fact that the services rendered 
by the recipient have been accounted of 
value to “ King and Country,” and we extend 
our hearty congratulations to our fellow 
member of the journalistic profession on the 
high honor that has been accorded him. 


Linograph Company to Erect 
Modern Factory Building. 


From an article published in the Daven- 
port (lowa) Times of June 26 THE INLAND 
PrinTER learns that plans have been com- 
pleted and construction will be begun at 
once on a modern new factory building for 
the Linograph Company, of that city, 
manufacturers of the well-known typesetting 
machine known as the “Linograph.” The 
first unit of the new structure, an illustration 
of which, made from the architect’s drawing, 
is shown herewith, will be 65 by 150 feet, 
and will be a four-story building with base- 
ment, which will also be used for manufac- 
turing purposes, thus making five floors in 
all. Later it is intended to add two more 
units and to connect all three units into one 
large building. 

Ever since the Greater Iowa Association 
prevailed upon the Pederson brothers to 
move their small factory from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to Davenport seven years ago, 
the Linograph Company’s business has 
steadily increased. A number of Davenport 
business men were taken into the organiza- 
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tion by the Pederson brothers upon starting 
in business there, giving them a strong back- 
ing which has been rewarded by a large 
increase in the business. P. O. Pederson is 
general sales manager, and, we learn from 
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Newspaper Union; Friend W. Richardson, 
president of the California State Press 
Association; Past President H. G. Palmer, 
of Hollywood; Col. Al Fairbrother, of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and others. 
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New Home of Linograph Company, at Davenport, Iowa. 


the Times, has developed enough foreign 
business to keep the factory busy a majority 
of the time. In addition, he has built up a 
fast-growing domestic demand for the lino- 
graph machine. Hans Pederson is the 
inventor of the trio and also acts in the 
capacity of vice-president and _ general 
manager of the company. J. C. Pederson, 
secretary, has charge of the office, and R. R. 
Englehart is president. 


Southern California Editorial 
Association. 


Through the courtesy of Timothy Brown- 
hill, editor of the Journal, Puente, California, 
we have received an account of the thirty- 
first annual meeting and outing of the 
Southern California Editorial Association, 
which was held at Redondo Beach, June 21 
to 28. The event proved to be one of the 
most interesting the organization has held 
for many years, not a dull moment occurring 
from start to finish. 

The scribes were the guests of Redondo 
Beach, Hermosa Beach, Fort McArthur, the 
Submarine Base at San Pedro, the Lewellen 
Iron Works at Torrance, the ship-building 
yards of San Pedro (Los Angeles Harbor), 
and other noted institutions, all contributing 
to the entertainment and happiness while 
in session at the noted seaside resort at 
Redondo Beach. 

While practically the entire week’s outing 
was spent in recreation and sightseeing, 
Saturday was devoted exclusively to busi- 
ness. During the forenoon, addresses were 
delivered by James R. Richardson, president 
of the Board of Trustees of Redondo Beach; 
George F. Orgibet, president of the Redondo 
Chamber of Commerce; F. H. Johnson, of 
Hermosa Beach; Colonel Clarke, command- 
ing officer of Fort McArthur; J. F. Whiting, 
formerly efficiency expert of the Western 


Saturday afternoon was devoted in large 
part to the annual election of officers and 
other affairs of a business character. The 
officers elected for the coming year are, John 
E. King, Hemet News, president; J. L. 
Matthews, Covina Argus, first vice-president; 
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F. K. Barnhart Secretary and Sales 
Manager, Seybold Company. 


Announcement has been received of the 
appointment of F. K. Barnhart as secretary 
and sales manager of the Seybold Machine 
Company, with offices at Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Barnhart was associated with the Oswego 
Machine Works for seventeen years as sales 
manager and treasurer. 

In its announcement the company states 
that ‘‘In the purchase of the Oswego Ma- 
chine Works it has been and is the purpose 
of the Seybold Machine Company to most 
carefully conserve the interest of all users of 
Oswego cutting machines and all customers 
of the Oswego Machine Works throughout 
the world, and this new appointment is in 
line with that policy and also to make pro- 
vision for the large extensions to the business 
in all the products of the company.” 


H. Hawker, Australian Linotype 
Expert. 


E. M. Keating, editor of the ‘Machine 
Composition” department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, has received an interesting letter 
from H. Hawker, Grafton, New South Wales, 
who, in 1914, came to Chicago and received 
instruction on the linotype from him. After 
completing his course of instruction under 
Mr. Keating, Mr. Hawker entered the 
Mergenthaler factory at Brooklyn for 


additional instruction. Because of his thor- 
ough knowledge of the linotype Mr. Haw- 
ker’s advice and services in the erection and 
operation of machines are frequently sought 
by publishers of newspapers in 


Australia. 






































H. Hawker, Australian Linotype Expert, with His Machine, in the Plant of the 
* Daily Examiner,” Clarence River, New South Wales. 


F. M. Keffer, Van Nuys News, second vice- 
president; B. M. Marriott, Alhambra 
Advocate, third vice-president; C. H. Turner, 
Redondo Reflex, secretary-treasurer. Execu- 
tive Committee: E. O. Wickizer, South 
Pasadena Record; Frank Hosfeldt, Rialto 
Record; J. J. Conrad, Huntington Beach News; 
Paul W. Moore, Redland Facts; Justus F. 
Craemer, Orange News; Clarke F. Waite, 
San Pedro Pilot; Timothy Brownhill, La 
Puente Journal. 





At the time of writing, Mr. Hawker had 
just finished overhauling a linotype at 
Murwillumbah, and was taking charge of 
the machines in the plant of the Daily 
Examiner at Clarence River, New South 
Wales. 

Mr. Hawker states that Cleveland is his 
favorite American city, that he saw more 
life in New York city in a day than he did in 
London in a week, and that he will never 
forget the kindnesses shown him by American 
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linotype students with whom he studied 
while here. It is good, indeed, to have our 
good points remembered and lauded so long 
after the “stranger within our gates” 
has left for his own land. 


Babcock Printing Press Company 
Entertains Printers. 


New York printers to the number of two 
hundred, members of The Master Printers’ 
Association of that place, were the guests 
of the Babcock Printing Press Company at 
its fourth annual outing, held at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, on June 24. 

The day’s activities included a visit 
through the Babcock plant, a shore dinner 
at Ocean Beach and a tour of inspection of 
the United States Submarine Base, where 
the guests were shown through the captured 
German submarine U-111. After the dinner 
short talks were made by James E. Bennett, 
president of the Babcock Printing Press 
Company; James G. Hammond, secretary 
of the New London Chamber of Commerce; 
Capt. F. L. Oliver, commandant of the 
United States Submarine Base, and Rev. J. 
Beveridge Lee. 


Printers Ask for Cleaner Money. 


At the Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ 
convention in New York recently, besides 
resolutions denouncing bolshevism, the pro- 
hibition of the use of light wines and beer, 
endorsement of the Peace Treaty in all those 
parts applied to labor, and requesting self 
determination for the Irish people, there was 
also one requesting Congress to provide 
plenty of new paper money. At present 
there is no provision by which the Treasury 
may pay for the transportation of paper 
money to and from banks, with the result 
that a large number of dirty bills are in 
circulation, a menace to health as carriers of 
contagion. 

The convention was addressed by S. H. 
Horgan on the subject of rotagravure, the 
new method of intaglio engraving and print- 
ing about which the delegates wanted to 
learn as much as possible. In Great Britain 
bank notes are printed in that manner now 
and it will not be long before other nations 
will be following Bavaria in the printing of 
postage stamps in the same way. The 
delegates to this convention are awakening 








Members of the New York Master Printers’ Association Posing for the Photographer 


to the importance of this new intaglio- 
printing method to their trade. 

The officers elected are: President, Joseph 
S. Leach, Boston; vice-president, W. K. 
Eastman, Ottawa, Canada; secretary-treas- 
urer, James E. Goodyear, Philadelphia; 
organizer, John C. Lippert, Chicago; delegate 
to American Federation of Labor, W. D. 
Clark, Washington; alternate, S. Edward 
Beach, Washington. Trustees: John Web- 
ster, Philadelphia; Luke Cashin, New York, 
and Mylo Jackson, New York. Executive 
Council: Gerald McGill, Philadelphia; S. E. 
Black, Washington; Maurice Morrisey, Bos- 
ton; John C. Lippert, Chicago; Thomas G. 
Keegan, New York; John H. Dooley, Ottawa; 
Thomas F. O'Neill, New York, and Maurice 
Stamm, Cleveland. 


A New Make-Up Rule. 


H. Edwin Ryan, of the Kelliher & Ryan 
Printing Company, Moberly, Missouri, sends 
THE INLAND PRINTER a drawing of a new 
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make-up rule he has invented, and states 
that he is planning to form a stock company, 
of printers only, to manufacture the rule and 
place it on the market. A reproduction of 
the drawing is shown here. 


Sinclair & Valentine Now Making 
Rotagravure Ink in Many Colors. 


Shortly after the war started, the chemists 
of the Sinclair & Valentine Company began 
experimenting with rotagravure ink, their 
aim being to produce an ink possessing all 
the rich, velvety quality so characteristic of 
the priceless mezzotints of the last century. 
The success of their efforts is shown in the 
announcement that the company is now 
turning out 2,500 pounds of this ink daily, 
and with additional mills expects to be turn- 
ing out many tons daily by the coming fall. 








Besides the photographic brown so commonly 
used, the company has developed black, 
sepia, green, olive, Dutch blue and a red, so 
that we may hope for a gratifying change 
from the brown in the variety of colored inks 
used in rotary photogravure from now on. 


“Instruction in Printing in Public 
Schools.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a copy 
of a pamphlet bearing the above title from 
T. G. McGrew, superintendent of the United 
Typothete of America School of Printing, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The pamphlet has 
been published by the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the United Typothete of America, 
and sets forth the recommendations of the 
committee. 

An idea of the contents is best gained from 
the chapter headings which follow: Policy 
— Instruction in Printing in Public Schools; 
Preliminary Investigation; Course of Study; 
Equipment; Qualifications of a Printing 
Instructor; Guide for Report on a School of 
Printing, and Typographic Technical Series 
for Apprentices. 

The pamphlet gives a valuable fund of 
information, and should be in the hands of 
all instructors of printing as well as those 
contemplating starting courses of instruction 
in printing. Copies may be secured by 
addressing the Educational Committee of 
the United Typothete of America, 608 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Standard Booklet and Catalogue 
Sizes. 


From the Dexter Folder Company has 
been received a copy of the new pamphlet 
entitled ‘Standard Booklet and Catalogue 
Sizes — How They Cut From 20 by 26 and 
23 by 33, the New Cover-Paper Sizes.”’ The 
pamphlet has been prepared in the new 
standard page size, 714 by 10% inches, 
adopted by the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, for booklets, catalogues, 
house-organs, price-lists and circulars. As 
we read on the inside of the front cover: 
“Before its official adoption by the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, the United 
Typothete of America investigated and 
recommended this size of 714 by 105g because 
it will best fit the equipment of the average 
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During Their Outing as Guests of The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company. 


printer. The pocket booklet size, 5 5-16 by 
714, was also adopted by the purchasing 
agents. This size, when saddle stitched, 
will open and file flat with the 714 by 105% 
size.” 

The pamphlet shows how these new cover- 
paper standards — 20 by 26 and 23 by 33 — 
cut to advantage all the leading booklet and 
catalogue sizes. In tabular form it shows the 
8, 16 and 32 page, as well as the 24-page, 
booklets or forms that cut and print from 
the 25 by 38, 32 by 44 and 33 by 46 standard 
size sheets. It should prove of great value 
to every printer, printing salesman and buyer 
of printed matter. 

The two sizes of cover-paper mentioned 
have been adopted and the pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Cover Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association. Copies will gladly be forwarded 
upon request by the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany, 300 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Michigan Press and Printers’ 
Federation. 


When the Grand Rapids Printers’ Associa- 
tion invited the printers of the State to a 
convention in Grand Rapids June 5 to 7, it 
was emphasized that this would be a strictly 
business meeting where printers’ costs and 
printers’ organization would be the main 
features. With this understanding, ninety 
printers from as far-scattered districts as 
Monroe on the southeast to Marquette on 
the northwest met with the printers of 
Grand Rapids for a three-day course in 
practical organization work. 

Joseph A. Borden, secretary of the United 
Typothete of America, outlined what the 
national organization is doing to improve 
the condition of the printers of the country, 
showing from complete and varied surveys 
of the printing industry that helter-skelter 
business methods without knowledge of 
costs resulted in immense losses to the 
men so engaged, while on the other hand 
a knowledge of costs and sound business 
methods has brought the printing industry 
on an even keel with any other industry, 
insuring a reasonable profit and living wages 
to all concerned. 

Advertising Director Estey, of the United 
Typothete, showed what the organization 
is doing to create business for the printer, 
and what benefits the printers of the country 


obtain by taking advantage of the service 
of the advertising bureau. 

Fred Gage, president of the Gage Printing 
Company, of Battle Creek, and treasurer of 
the United Typothetz, spoke of the ‘‘ Value 
of Printers’ Organization to the Customer.” 
He pointed out how dependent the business 
development of the country is upon the 
product of the printer and showed what 
immense benefits the users of printed matter 
will derive when the printing industry is 
organized according to modern business 
methods, with service and research depart- 
ments. 

Lee M. Hutchins, president of the Hazel- 
tine & Perkins Company, Grand Rapids, 
spoke on “The Value of Propaganda in 
Business,” stating that he was a firm believer 
in the product of the printer as the most 
effective propaganda method, the printed 
salesman, properly dressed, always being 
sure of an attentive audience. 

Secretary Heir, of the Grand Rapids 
Printers’ Association, spoke of “ Printers’ 
Costs and How to Find Them,” calling 
attention to the invisible costs or leaks that 
play an important part in the reduction of 
the final profits, placing special emphasis on 
such items as stock handling, stock cutting, 
packing and delivery, and the overhead on 
purchased materials. 

The meeting opened Thursday noon with 
a get-together luncheon in the Hotel Pant- 
lind. Hon. William Alden Smith acted as 
toastmaster, and Henry Schuil, of the Schuil 
Printing Company, as songmaster. After 
the address of welcome and the response, 
addresses were delivered by the toastmaster 
and by A. P. Johnson, of the Grand Rapids 
News, and E. W. Booth, of the Grand Rapids 
Press. 

Colonel McCoy of the United States 
Army thanked the printers and publishers 
for the interest shown in the recent war 
activities, after which Rev. Traverce Harri- 
son made an address on “‘The Power of the 
Printed Word.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. A. Mackey, Grand Rapids; 
vice-president, H. A. Thompson, Williams- 
ton; secretary, IE. C. Peters, Saginaw; 
treasurer, W. H. Burkey, Cassopolis. 

The job-printers’ division elected the 
following officers: President, John P. Lam- 
bert, Bay City; vice-presidents, Oscar F. 


Jackson, Lansing, and O. R. Ohling, Kala- 
mazoo; secretary, Martin Heir, Grand 
Rapids; treasurer, Joseph Meadon, Detroit. 
The new officers elected by the weekly 
newspaper section are: President, Walter 
Ford, Brooklyn; secretary-treasurer, Sims B. 
Wilson, Saline. Executive Committee: W. 
FE. Blake, Scottville; Don Vander Werp, 
Fremont; C. O. Monroe, South Haven. 


Pittsburgh Printers Encourage 
School Boys to Take Up 
Printing. 


The Typothete of Pittsburgh observed 
educational week in a manner that was fully 
in keeping with its aggressive spirit. 

At the meeting in May an educational 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
Robert L. Forsythe, chairman; Albert 
Ebaugh, of James McMillen & Co.; Harry 
L. Gage, of the Carnegie Technical Institute’s 
printing department; J. C. Harbourt, of the 
Wilmerding News Printing Company; George 
MacGregor, of the MacGregor-Cutler Print- 
ing Company; and B. F. McKee, of the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company. 

An extensive program was arranged for 
the week of June 16-21, during which time 
every industrial and high school in the 
city was visited by speakers who presented 
to the boys about to leave school the 
advantages to be gained through engaging 
in the printing business. These talks were 
illustrated by lantern slides made from local 
printing-office conditions, most of which were 
taken in the modern plant of MacGregor- 
Cutler Printing Company. Addresses were 
made by Messrs. E. H. Stuart, of the 
MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company; J. C. 
Harbourt, of the Wilmerding News Printing 
Company; E. H. Sutton, of the Sutton Press; 
Geo. R. Dorman, of the Stevenson & Foster 
Company; B. F. McKee, of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company; and F. B. Downey, of 
the James McMillen Printing Company. 

As a result of these meetings and talks 
there have been upwards of sixty applications 
for apprentice positions in various printing- 
offices in the city, and, if the present plans 
are carried out, a number of these boys will 
get the benefit of an intensive training that 
will develop them into better printers, fore- 
men, managers and, in time, possibly, good 
members of the Typothetz. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 35 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; minimum, $1.00. Count ten 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are tuken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





RECEIVER’S SALE — There will be sold at public sale on the prem- 

ises at 37 West Main street, Shelby, Ohio, August 9, 1919, at 10 
o’clock A. M., all the personal property, real estate and good will of the 
partnership of Moore & Stambaugh; this partnership has been operating 
a first-class, fully equipped newspaper plant at the above address, known 
as The Daily Globe, and sale is made simply for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing the partnership through court; the appraisement shows physical 
assets to the value of $24,231.71 and good will of $1,000; books show a 
business of about $25,000 yearly, with a nice net profit. Prospective 
purchasers may call and view property at any time before sale; terms 
of sale, cash. R. L. CASTOR, Receiver for Moore & Stambaugh. 





TO A COMPOSITOR who has had a little experience on job presses a 

grand opportunity is offered by the proprietor of a well-established 
business located in the healthiest city of West Virginia; a very small 
amount of capital will connect with this proposition; will be fully inves- 
tigated. BOX 383, Bluefield, W. Va. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 








When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage-stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

Rae  ———<1 & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RaITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wo. ve gal & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 

FOR “SALE — One ‘Straight ‘Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll-product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 86 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll-product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


HERE IS A REAL BARGAIN — One Sheridan arch type embosser, 

standing bed, compound toggle, extra heavy arch reinforced with 
steel band, in first-class condition, gas heated, especially suited for all 
kinds of heavy embossing; f. o. b. Baltimore, if moved by September 1, 
$400; one Hickok board shears, hand-operated, gage opens to 24 by 36 
inches, table top 26 by 36 inches, with attachment for throwing out 
boards when cut, in first-class condition; f. o. b. Baltimore, if moved by 
September 1, $75. G 725. 


FOR SALE — One new two-color Kidder roll-product press, size 30 by 

40, with a complete stereotype equipment, consisting of steam table, 
flat casting box, round casting box, tail trimmer and beveler, shaving 
machine, melting pot, gas burners, matrix table, metal, beater, brushes, 
ete.; BARGAIN; no reasonable offer refused. MULLER PAPER 
GOODS COMPANY, 2350 Linden st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPOCH-MAKING NOVELTY — The patents for U. S. A., England, 

Canada and Australia on a SELF-COPYING SYSTEM, where the 
earbon papers are put in automatically between the forms and do not 
touch the hands, for sale. Surpasses every self-copying system hitherto 
known. AKTIEBOLAGET AUTOKALKER, Kungsgatan 55, Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. (Tel. addr., Auto-Kalker.) 














FOR SALE — On account of moving our plant this month will sell 29 by 
48 four-roller Optimus f. o. b. car for $950 cash; press 20 years old, 
always used for light jobwork; good condition, registers; well worth 
$1,650. Come quick; not for sale if we move press to new building. 
POWERS-TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MONOTYPE CASTER and double-deck keyboards for sale; in good 

condition; prices reasonable; great chance for good bargains. REAL 
ESTATE PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 415 Pontiac bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. Free aaa 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





—_— VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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FOR SALE — One 36 by 50 two-revolution Cottrell newspaper and book 
press, rebuilt, trip, back-up, rear delivery; in splendid condition and 
offered at an attractive price. DAILY MAIL, Anderson, S. C. 





FOR SALE — One Autopress, self-feeder, complete with motor; pur- 
chased in 1912, but used but little; in first-class condition. E. W. 
STEPHENS PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 688 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Photoengravers’ outfit: 18 by 22 inch copying camera, 
18’ 0/7 camera stand and other accessories; detailed inventory on 
request. M. T. FORKER, Meadville, Pa. 


TWO-COLOR HARRIS for sale; completely overhauled and rebuilt; in 
absolutely first-class condition. P. O. BOX 148, Lehighton, Pa. 














FOR SALE — Printing press, $1,400; large, for newspapers. Ask par- 
ticulars. BOX 157, Xenia, Ohio. 
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Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — Experienced printing foreman; established plant wants a 

first-class compositor as working foreman or superintendent, one 
who understands the business thoroughly, capable of taking full charge 
and producing results—a hustler. Address in confidence, stating full 
experience in detail on composition, presswork, in bindery, etc., age, mar- 
ried or single, and wages to start. Excellent position, with future for 
right man. G 898. 





Miscellaneous. 


WANTED: PRINTING-OFFICE HELP — High-grade plant in Indi- 

ana is increasing its capacity and will need help in all departments: 
pressmen, register feeders; bindery foreman, familiar with Cleveland 
folders and catalogue binding, monotype keyboard men and hand com- 
positors, and composing-room foreman; plant situated in small town, 
low rent and food prices; working and living conditions ideal; 8-hour 
day and good wages; men with families preferred who want a good 
thing and will stick; no labor troubles. G 904. 








Pressroom. 








HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman, familiar with Kelly presses; 
permanent, steady position; union. Answer, with references, G 826. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Bookbinder; must be a first-class forwarder and finisher, 

with ability to handle help and get work out promptly; new bindery; 
one-man plant, with splendid opportunity to grow; salary $27.50 per 
week. Unless you wish a permanent position, don’t answer. HEDER- 
MAN BROTHERS, Jackson, Miss. 


A WESTERN PRINTING establishment has a position for a salesman 

—one qualified by salesmanship experience and a requisite knowledge 
of the printing business to get results; must be a man of good character 
and personality. In answering, write fully as ‘. ~~ experience and 
former employment; salary and commission. G 8 





WANTED — Experienced forwarder; would also have general super- 
vision of the bindery. THE ZIEGLER PRINTING CO., INC., 
E. North st., Butler, Pa. 





WANTED — Experienced young man to run 50-inch Oswego cutting 
machine; steady position. SAN ANTONIO PAPER CO., San 
Antonio, Tex. 





Composing-Room. 


COMPOSITORS AND RULERS WANTED in Cleveland, Ohio; scale 

$30 and over for compositors, and $27.50 and over for rulers; no 
labor trouble, simply shortage of trained men; business is good, working 
conditions good and Cleveland is the best city in the U. S. in which to 
live. Either come direct or communicate with the Secretary of THE 
ace yoga GRAPHIC ARTS CLUB, 601 Euclid Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A MACHINIST-OPERATOR for day shift who can keep five machines 

in running order; battery includes Models 8 and 19. We also have a 
Thompson typecaster; good opportunity for reliable man who wants to 
come to the Northwest; union shop; will pay $36. Address Superinten- 
dent, GRAND FORKS HERALD, Grand Forks, N. D 











WANTED — First-class job compositor, one capable of setting up good 

work; excellent position for right man. Address in confidence, giv- 
ing age, experience in full and wages to start, THE LEO HART CO., 
Printers, Rochester, N. Y. 





PRINTER, for regular position in one of the largest plants in the city, 

who can handle the better class of commercial work and do proofread- 
ing; advise salary required. PAXTON & EVANS, Printers, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 





WANTED — Competent combination monotype operator familiar with 
tabular and railway composition; union or non-union. POWERS- 
TYSON PRINTING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED — A first-class job and commercial man, also a good cylinder 
lock-up man, in one of the largest offices in the Middle West; union. 
G 903. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS WANTED for night work on publications; 
steady work; highest wages. G 909. 











WANTED — Printer; make-up men on publications for night work; 
steady work, highest wages. G 916. 





WANTED — An A-1, efficient working foreman. STANDARD PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, Waco, Tex. 


Engraver. 








WANTED — Experienced mechanical photo retouchers; steady work. 
Apply Art-Photo Division, Publicity Dept.. WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WANTED — A first-class router and blocker by a live engraving shop 
in a good Ohio town; steady position and good wages for right man. 
G 911. 





Estimator. 





WANTED — Central office estimator familiar with all branches of print- 
ing. MINNEAPOLIS TYPOTHETA, 304 New York Life bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED — Salesman for printing, lithographing, blank books and 

loose-leaf establishment in Oklahoma handling bank and general line 
supplies; must understand estimating and be able to sell at fair prices. 
G 908. 








INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —17 Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 

weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


SITUATION WANTED — Ruler, 35, married, good habits, wants a posi- 

tion as head ruler; a good executive as well as a first-class workman ; 
familiar with all the short cuts; present salary $35; best of references 
and good reason for wanting to change; West preferred, but will go 
anywhere and will settle down. G 912. 


WANTED, POSITION — Crawley rounder and backer operator ; have had 
ten years’ experience; highest references; wish good paying position 
anywhere. FRANK FULLER, 363 Perkins st., Akron, Ohio. 


BOOKBINDER wants position in small printing and binding plant; 
“ married, and over 40 years of age; would consider partnership. 
897. 














Composing-Room. 


a 2 gen ARTIST-COMPOSITOR, lettering and design a spe- 

cialty ; have done some layout work; desire situation with high-grade 
printing establishment or advertising agency; must be steady; age 27, 
union; will go anywhere. G 902. 








YOUNG MAN with practical experience in composing and press rooms 
— job and newspaper — seeks a future with a large printing estab- 
lishment; served as composing-room foreman. G 907. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION KEYBOARD and caster operator, now 
employed, desires change; 6 years’ experience; union, married, sober; 
western Ohio or eastern Indiana preferred. G 896. 








Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — Twenty years’ experience’ with 

some of best shops in United States doing engraving, process color- 
work, bank note and high-grade booklet and direct-mail advertising 
literature; open for position September 1 with progressive concern 
desiring executive with proven ability; tasty layout, familiar with lino- 
type and monotype composition, competent to handle large printing 
propositions at minimum cost. G 900. 


THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL PRINTER and printing salesman, expe- 

rienced in estimating and supervision, would like medium plant to 
superintend or manage; a live wire (married); prefer Eastern or 
Southern States; open September 1, 1919. R. WALLACE, 101 Westcott 
st., Syracuse, N. Y 











Office. 


YOUNG WOMAN, with thorough knowledge of estimating, cost-finding 

and printing-office routine, combined with stenographic ability, seeks 
position in printing-plant, situated in or near New York city preferred. 
For full particulars, address G 910. 











WORK . 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O { EK S S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published oy A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Pressroom. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN, thoroughly experienced on high-grade half- 

tone, vignette and color work in first-class shops doing book, magazine, 
eatalogue and job work on cylinder and platen presses; can make all 
adjustments and keep equipment, including motors, in running order; 
20 years’ experience; married and strictly temperate. PRESSMAN, 
P. O. Box 234, Expo, Norfolk Co., Va. 
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Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








PRESSROOM — Working foreman-superintendent who is a good all- 
around pressman of 14 years’ experience; capable of overseeing bind- 
ery and stockroom; married, steady, reliable, union. G 906. 





UP-TO-DATE cylinder pressman, capable of handling any class of work, 
wishes to locate in small city; 30 years’ experience in Chicago; best 
of references. G 894. 





Proofroom. 





PROOFREADER, industrious and ambitious, wants position with cata- 
logue or book house; editorial duties especially desired and opportu- 
nity for advancement. G 901 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 8 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Salesmen. 


WANTED — By thoroughly competent and experienced man, connection 

with reputable printing-plant manufacturing a general line of print- 
ing, position as sales manager or as salesman; present connection ending 
August 1; 25 years of practical and executive experience; excellent 
selling record. G 913. 





A LIVE-WIRE BUSINESS-GETTER and experienced road man would 

connect with printers’ machinery, type or ink house; Eastern or 
Southern territory desired but not essential; practical printer; married, 
reliable and energetic. G 905. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED TO BUY, curved stereotype casting box for 11°% inch cylinder 
to use on S-4 Harris automatic press; state price and condition. 
KEMPER-THOMAS CO., Cincinnati. 





WANTED — Secondhend Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 








HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 








: 7 ; Job Printing-Presses. 7 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





presses of any size or type, with or without special attach ts; 
also one-color Kidder 8 by 12 inch roll feed bed and platen press. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — , % or % H. P. A. C. Kimble or Sprague 

motors; 7 by 10 or 8 by 12 C. & P. and Kelly press; also Boston 
stapler; give price and state condition. PEERLESS PRESS, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


WANTED —A Secondhand Kidder press, one or two colors, to print 
from roll 14 inches wide; also an Oswego or Seybold. Give full par- 
ticulars and prices. G 899. 











WANTED — Large one-revolution drum press, Campbell, Cottrell, Hoe 
or Huber; state size and price. ,REGENSTEIN-VEEDER CO., 1336 
N. Halsted st., Chicago, Ill. 





IF YOU HAVE anything to dispose of in printing equipment, write us. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. 


M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Ine., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 





WE PAY CASH for old type, used 2-point leads, 6 and 12 point slugs. 
EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delavan, N. Y. 





WANTED — To buy used two-color rotary press, 30-inch or 32-inch 
cylinder: must be in good condition. G 867. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. ) 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delphia, Pa. 





Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Advertising Blotters. 


Presses. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout "— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Art Service. 


LETTERHEAD designs, $1.50 and up. 
circulars, ete., 75 cents up; zine etchings. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 





Cartoons; illustrations for ad 
BALDA ART SERVICE, 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
a i Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 


ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 





BINGHAM’'S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bidg., Springfield, Ohio. 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1850. 











PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 











R.R.B. 
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Printers’ Supplies. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching-Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing- Machines. 


























Multiplex punching- 
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The Star Composing-Stick 
and the 
Cost of Production 


Because of its improvements over the old-fashioned style of 
stick, which facilitate composition, encourage speed and 
| increase efficiency, and because it makes proper justifica- 
| tion a matter of ease and certainty, the Star Composing- 
Stick may be depended upon to “lower the cost of pro- 
duction in any plant where not already in use. 








Order of your dealer; if he can not supply you, 
order direct from 


| THE EAGLE ENGINEERING CO. 


| SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 


Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, etc., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 §. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 328 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 

on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 

HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 

EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
van, N. Y. 
































Dela- 





Wire-Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 14 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


EMBOSSINE 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies 
Complete instructions with each can. 
Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. 


THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City 























66 99 2 
The ‘*‘New Era’”’ Multi-Process Press 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 

17 Marbridge Bldg... 47 West 34th Street, New York City 





















ee less than perfection, as a countin machine on par 
resses, is worse than nothing. Always as! r‘**The 
uctimeter" and you will get perfec tion. 
Write us for Bulletin 41 and find out just 
how much more **The Productimeter’’ 
will do for you than a mere counter will. 








DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
VULCAN 





ELF AUK (PN) ELF (SS) ELF MONARCH 








inrertypes Wanted 


We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 
Box No. E 877. 


Give Serial Number and specify equipment. 











“THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By JouN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.00; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








WANTED 


MIEHLE PRESSES 


We will purchase Miehle 0000 and 00 press or other 
sizes, also a Miehle two-color machine; state what 
you have to offer. Must be in first-class condition, 
with or without automatic feeders. State length of 
time in use, size, shop number, etc., of press you 
have for sale and lowest cash price you will accept. 


Address E-891, care of Inland Printer 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Manufacturers 
of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain 


HIS long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and oper- 
ating an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


for Good Products 


British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by 
the war, anxiously await the opportu- 
nity to install items of American-made 
equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, supply 
houses, and manufacturers of printers’ 
rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and 
the American manufacturer. 


In addition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our 
good-will, developed by years of careful 
and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















The Commercial Quality Bond Paper whose 


H oward B On strength does not yield to any competitive grade. 








D (C 
Cua 


Tear It REe@|HE brilliancy of its pure 

¥/ 4 white shade is acquired in 

Compare It Assa| the process of manufac- 

eS) ture by the use of water 

Test It which has been filtered through 

and you will Nature’s everlasting sieve. The firm- 

always ness of HOWARD BOND is made pos- 

sible by using the world’s best and 

most carefully selected stock of defi- 
nite quality and uniformity. 


Specity It 


é 
¥ @.Favor us by making an every-angle 


comparison with higher priced Bond 
Complete stock in Papers and the decision will be that 
WHITEandCOLors ~—s- you_ insist that your stationery re- 
ready for immediate . 
pe hae quirements shall always be on the 
paper that has impressed the office 


SAMPLE BOOK “a 
sent upon request. forces of America with its great value. 


Manufactured by 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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What Do You Offer Your Customer P 


Nothing more than a good job of 
printing ? 


He expects that. He has a right to 
expect it from any printer. 


Suppose your competitor’s presses 
turn out just as good a job as yours, 
so far as the craftsmanship of print- 
ing is concerned. Your opportunity 
is to offer something more — some- 
thing that is of greater importance and 


higher value. 


Help your customer, or prospect, 
with his planning, his preliminary 
work. Help him to lay the founda- 


tion of intelligence and expert know]l- 
edge on which good printing is built. 


That is your real opportunity. 


When once you’ve shown a man 
that you can help him and his busi- 
ness, with this kind of service—when 
he’s learned to consult you at the start 

‘of every job—you're pretty sure to 
keep on doing his work. You’ve 
made yourself his business associate, 
his partner, and no man wants to dis- 
solve a profitable partnership. 


The Hammermill Portfolios enable 
you to offer just this kind of service. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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The printed forms they contain 
show the three finishes in which 
Hammermill Bond is made; its wide 
variety of color. And they also en- 
able you to present the most up-to- 
date ways of using printing to save 
time and avoid mistakes in office, 
store or factory. 


“The Signal System,”’ one of these 
portfolios, has forms which graphic- 
ally illustrate the great value of 
Hammermill’s twelve colors, besides 
white, in giving distinctiveness and 
quick identification of office and 
branch office forms and stationery. 
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Examples of work we do 


east o aees 


On The Utility Busines 
ee ae 


Other portfolios contain forms ap- 
plying specifically to many different 
lines of business. There are special 
portfolios for Hammermill Cover, 


Hammermill Ledger, Hammermill 
Safety. 


We also supply at a nominal cost 
an attractive, well-made Hammer- 
mill Wall Cabinet, which enables 
you to keep the portfolios clean, in- 
tact, and at hand for ready reference. 


Write us today for complete infor- 
mation regarding the Hammermill 
Portfolios and Cabinet. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERrIg£, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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TEST No. 4—WITH POP AND TEAR 


BOND must have strength; otherwise it is not a 
A bond. Generally speaking, paper made of 100% 
sulphite lacks this essential. BASIC BOND, though 
all sulphite, is the exception. It is strong,—incredibly 






















BRANCHES strong for a sheet of this nature. In fact it compares fa- 
ae vorably for strength with many bonds containing very 
BALTIMORE considerable percentages of rag pulp. 
~ aa Tear a sheet of BASIC BOND. Observe the long fibers. 
BIRMINGHAM Note how firmly knit they are. Subject BASIC BOND 
ATLANTA to the pop test. No,—we prefer not to tell you what the 
ye gg machine will register. We might arouse your doubt instead 
COLUMBUS of your confidence. But try it for yourself and make a 
DENVER corresponding test with the Sulphite Bond sheet that you 
gains had thought the strongest. 
(Indiana PaperCo. Division) 
THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















Officcs in all Principal Cities 
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Better Paper and Better 
Printing mean better seeing. © 
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mercial printing, better see- si | brveys 
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ing means better selling. Defi J tie «iv 


other things—details of printingy 
; 1 A $3 


OOR paper is the equivalent of 

poor eyesight. To your reader, 
the immediate result of printing on 
poor paper is the same as slightly 
dimming his vision. 

Conversely, good printing, on good 
paper, gives your reader the joy of 
seeing things clearly. Type and illus- 
tration seem to draw illumination from 
the page. 

Better Paper and Better Printing 
mean better seezng—and in the case 
of commercial printing, better seeing 
means better selling. 

Long before the war had focused 
public attention on the advantage of 
standardization, the S$. D. Warren 
Company had begun the manufac- 
ture of a dozen standardized grades 
of printing papers, each one of these 


. lirect 
vork. "Phe very sim 


ary WHIT 


papers developed to fill an established 
book-paper printing need. 

For whatever you plan to print, 
large catalogs, small booklets — for 
whatever kind of type or illustration 
you plan to use—there is a Warren 
Standard Printing Paper that will 
give standard results. And further, 
the paper will act as a lens to make 
more visible the thing which is 
printed upon it. 

All of these standard printing 
papers are shown in Warren’s Paper 
Buyer’s Guide—a book of 108 pages 
exemplifying most of the styles and 
methods of modern commercial print- 
ing. It may be seen at any of the 
public libraries of the larger cities 
and at the offices of any paper mer- 
chant who sells the Warren Standards. 
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Glossy Coated—Lustro, Cumberland Coated, Warrentown 
Dull Coated—Cameo, Silkote. Super-calendered—Printone, Cumberland Super Book 
Antique— Olde Style. English Finish—Library Text. Offset—Artogravure 
Machine Finish—Cumberland Machine Book. India—Britannica 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Lehigh Machine Company 


Are Experts in the 
Production of Precision Machinery 


If you let us manufacture your Printing Machinery you can rest 
assured it will contain the highest class of accurate workmanship. 


Our work, requiring accuracy to one-ten-thousandth of an inch, 
has been passing Government test by the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, since the beginning of the War. 


It pays to have machinery built accurately. Many a good idea has been 
discounted through inaccurate workmanship on mechanical details. 


Located in the Lehigh Valley, in the town of Lehighton (just 
above Bethlehem, Pa.), 119 miles from New York, in the heart of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, we are in an ideal situation. It is a 
coal, iron and steel and machinery manufacturing district. Our plant 
is noted for employing the best mechanics and turning out the 
highest quality of work of any concern in this part of the country. 


Printing M. achinery 
Must Be cAccurate 


We are through with our War Work. We feel that we have done 
our part in producing, during the War, the most accurate work 
Uncle Sam required, Master Inspection Gages and Precision Tools. 


Now we are ready for the Peace Work. Let the pen be mightier 
than the sword, and the Printing Press greater than the cannon. 


We desire to secure the manufacture of Printing Machinery, espe- 
cially patented machines or equipment allied to the Printing Industry. 


What Can We Do For You? Make Our Plant 
Your Factory. 


LEHIGH MACHINE COMPANY 


LEHIGHTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“Rosenberg Process’ 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impressions 
S are the two great things your press foreman has to strive for. 
With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and Cylinder Tympan 
Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— no swelling—- and 
they need not be oiled. The “Rosenberg Process’ makes them 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell T'ympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Samples sent on request 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. 3623-3637 Jatper Place, Chicago 
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We Mail Out Weekly 
Samples and Lists of 


BARGAINS 
PAPER 


If You Are Not Receiving 
Our Weekly Bargain Lists 
and Samples, a Postal 
| Card Will Put You On 
Our Mailing List 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New York and Cincinnati 
Purchase Office: Holyoke, Mass. 
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BROS. & CO 


ame ESTABLISHED 1875 ee 



















512 SHERMAN ST. 
PITT INT 
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Let the Requirements of the Job 
Dictate Press Speed 


Don’t let limitation of your power equipment hold down 
production or create waste. 


The @&® Push-Button Control Motor 


provides you with 49 SPEEDS in finely graded steps. 
Just the thing for the Printer! 
Illustrated folder giving prices, free on request to 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A, 





KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8N. Sixth St. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 524 First Ave., South TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bidg., 95 King St., E. 


















PerfectionSaw andIrimmer 
for aig geile 
Rooms ~ 


A Good One 


at a Moderate Price 


We are now ready totake 
orders for the Tlo.2 
shown here 


lt Saws and CTrims: 


Linotype Slugs 
Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Wood Furniture 
Wood Reglet 
Leads and Slugs 


Clo Point System 
staal | 





Write our nearest branch house 
for particulars 


Barnhart Brothers & a 


Makers of Superior Specialties for Printers 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 




























“Checks are 


The Wrong Way || money” 
eae 
The illustrations shown : 


herewith explain how to sary 
eliminate difficulty Bares) 


in printing 
Let the customer know 
GUMMED you’re well informed 
LABELS 








Maybe your customer doesn’t know 
that 70 per cent of the banks and trust 
companies in such cities as New York, 
oe Chicago, Philadelphia, have their checks 


SF 
The Ri g h t Wa y Ex printed on National Safety Paper. 


Tell him this the next time he orders 
ve JONES’ Cay checks, and tell the reason why—a check 
re >; on National Safety Paper can not be 

NON-CURLING altered with eraser, acid or knife with- 
Gummed Papers : = 4 out detection. 


Write for samples. 








They give perfect register, 


lie flat, and are unaffected ey = ~ an 
by climatic conditions. # | George La Monte & Son 


cenai~natal AS | 61 Broadway, New York City 
S. JONES & COMPANY 
Newark, N.J. 
































Roberts Numbering 
Machine Compan 
GOLD INK 696-710 Jamaica Avenue, oe si 


SO BRILLIANT For General Jobwork | New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 





of Figures and witha Ca- 


THAT ey | 4 a < : pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 
REFLECTS THE VERY (oN 
METAL ITSELF 








N° 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x14 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 

| NO SCREWS 
CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. | “Soa 


Send for illustrated catalog and prices 


Sold by 


154 West 18th Street 536 So. Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO In stock and for sale by all branches Style K 


ofthe American Type Founders Co. 6 
and all Type Founders, 3 
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The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 






Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 







The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 


in the possession of every operator and machinist. |THE MECHANISM] | 
lor THE LINOTYPE |} 











SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 









CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 













Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 



























Cline-Westinghouse Motor Drive 
for Typesetting Machines 















Mr. A. J. Cline, 
of the Cline Electric & 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago and New 
York, said: ‘‘We can not afford 
to install equipment that does not repre- 
sent the best that can be obtained. The 
motor and control on typesetting and other 
machinery used in the printing trade must be 
simple in construction, reliable in operation and 
durable in service to come within this class. 
You ask about Westinghouse Motors. 

We know that Westinghouse Motors installed by 
us have these qualifications. More, we know 
that the Westinghouse Motors we use are the 
product of many years of experience in the 

designing and building of motors, for they 
meet the particular needs that this class 
of machines requires.” 


Write our nearest office for more informa- 
tion on these motors. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MFG. 































East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Paper-Cutting Knives are 
a small item of expense in 
print-shop costs— 


But a very important item 
in print-shop production. 


DOWD Knives are made 


for printers who always 
insist on the best—the most 
productive. 


You will find DOWD Knives work- 


ing in the cutting departments 
of the country’s master printers. 


Specify DOWD on your Paper- 
Knife order and get the best. 





R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since lG4f, 
Beloit Py Wis. 
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Your pressroom will produce more impressions with the same 
presses, pressmen and feeders if you make up the forms by 


The Taylor Registering Projector 


and the forms will be made up easier and at less cost than by 
the old rule-of-thumb methods. 


Cut _down the make-ready time by eliminating your registering troubles. 








927 Linden Avenue 


THE TAYLOR REGISTERING PROJECTOR CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 











Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 

















THE MSGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





TELEPHONE 
HARRISON 6245 


5011S. LA SALLE ST 
CHICAGO 








ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 


ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 


























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9grt. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
- from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 13%," 32298 
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WORLDS 
> COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
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The McCain Feeder 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


; Attached to Folding Machine 


Uniform Maximum Production 


can only be obtained when the human element is eliminated as 
far as possible, for human hands, obeying impulses from the 
human mind, work irregularly at best. Distractions innumer- 
able occur in the best regulated plants, slowing down production 
and spoiling work. This tendency is not manifest in any place 
more than in the feeding of high-speed folding machines. 





The maximum production from such machines is possible only 
when they are fed mechanically, and for that purpose especially 
The McCain Automatic Feeder is designed. 


Com plete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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numbered forms two or more on a page. 
With the American Model 30 or 31 it is 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit 
wheel, skipping the desired number. Write 
for information and we will show you how. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted on 


American Numbering Machines 


Enabling you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,” ‘*3,”° ** 4," and **5°" on is shown below ~ 






































JOB 2 ON Na JOB 3 ON cee 
Skip Wheels Skip Wheels N ; 
Skipping 2 228 Skipping 3 o..4 
No. 3 
JOB 5 ON Nai 
SkipWheels JOB 4 ON 
ae No 2 : No. 1 
Skipping 5 Skip Wheels N 
Laat | Skipping 4 2.2 
No. 4 No. 3 
No. 5 No. 4 





























THE “KAZOO 


Variable Speed 


i MOTOR 


by for Job Presses 


Single phase alternating 
current only. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 









“‘Made for You in Kalamazoo” 


R. P. WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





GOSS 





The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





Goss Stereotype Machinery 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 


The Goss **High-Speed Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
The Goss Rotary HalfTone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 
The Goss **Comet’*® Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaper from Type Forms and Roll Paper. 


A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


















for GORDON PRESSES 


Saves its cost over and over again in the saving of time obtain- 
ing register and in maintaining accurate register throughout the run. 
With this device but a few seconds are required to adjust sheet to be 
fed properly. No pins; no quads; no glue required. This means the 
retention of a flat and smooth tympan, so essential to good work. 

THE INSTANT FEED GUIDE is made to fit all sizes of Gordon 
presses. When ordering, therefore, specify dimensions of platen, and 
the make and size of press. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


The Comet Tool & Manufacturing Company 
2015 S. Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 







YouN 











eed 


ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 
work is started and finished; when 
orders are received and delivered; 
when lettersare received and answered. 


= KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Kastens Time Stamps cost little, 
are built for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 























mes The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 





N May, 1844, W. O. Hickok started to manu- 
facture Bookbinders’ Machinery. As this firm 
has been in continuous business for seventy- 
five years, we wish to thank the bookbinding 
and ruling trade for their patronage and trust 
that we may continue to have their confidence 


as in the past. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


Harrisbur3, Pa., U.S. A. 


W. O. HICKOK, 3d President 
ROSS A. HICKOK, Sec. and Treas. 
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Kimble 
“Master-Unit 





Control 





for Cylinder Presses 








The Maximum of Efficiency 
| because — 


Exactly the right speed for every job 
may be determined beforehand, and 
that speed maintained without varia- 
tion throughout entire run. 











It gives positive control in stopping 
press or in starting it in either direction. 








Greater convenience in “ inching.” 


It affords absolute safety to pressmen 
during make-ready or whenever press is 
stopped, as press can not be started 
prematurely. 

It saves current, because each reduc- 
tion in speed of the Kimble Cylinder 
Press Motor causes a corresponding 
reduction in amount of current con- 
sumption. 


(For Alternating Current only.) 
Send for interesting bulletin. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND 
DEALERS IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 


CHICAGO 





























Practical and 
Authoritative 
Information 
about— 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square Inch, 
Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of the 
Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, 
To Print Consecutive Numbers, To Prevent 
Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving and 
Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for En- 
gravers, Definitions of the Principal Technical 
Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, Relative 
Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Pa- 
pers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope 
Sizes, Standard Sizes of Newspapers, Leads 
for Newspapers, Newspaper Measurement, 
Imposition of Forms. 


all for 50c 


The new and completely revised edition of 
the Vest Pocket MANUAL OF PRINTING 
contains all this information. 








This little book fulfills the great need of a 
technical reference book of convenient size and 
form, and no pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive and accurate but still brief. 
The greatest care has been taken throughout 
to include matter of utility only and to reject 
the obsolete and trivial, so that the work in 
fulfilling its purpose will not encroach upon 
the preserves of the regular text-book. 


It is invaluable to all printers and their 
customers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Only 


PROGRESSIVE 
JOB PRINTERS 


are interested in 


The Ellis “New Method” 


EMBOSSING , 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
A SECOND COLOR 


at Less Cost, a, 
Worth Double, 
Gets It! 


L- 





No Metal! No Acids! No Powder! 


You've got the press, you make 
the dies; any design you need. 
Ready to run in 5 minutes. 





\Booklet telling the tale, 10c. 





The Ellis New Method” Embossin3, 


140 'W. 38th, New York City 
703 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Printshop Necessities 


The World’s Best for Accuracy and Efficiency 


HANSEN’S COMPLETE MITERING MACHINE 


Sets by a pin for any 
desired angle. Elim- 
inates guesswork. 

The angles are 

accurate, thus 

perfect joints 

are assured, 

Price $30.00 








PATENTED 


HANSEN’S SPECIAL LEAD AND RULE CUTTER 


The Cutter with the Adjustable Shear 
Saves Time and Material 
Price $20.00 


Cuts brass to 
8-Point and 
PATENTED lead slugs up 
. to 12-Point 
without bend 
from base to 
face. 
These two 
machines are 
printshop ne- 
cessities. 
Write us for 
full details. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 


Established 1872 
190-192 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CRAFTSMAN FAMILY 


535 Pearl St., New York 


6-PT. BRASS RULE NO. 866 





























NOW ye 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 














CATALOGUE 
BINDER 








Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 
Highest Quality at Least Cost 
J. M. HUBER “nea 
Chicago Boston PhilaJelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha _ San Francisco’ Los Angeles 











| WHILE-U-WAIT - 


! Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
i alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City i 
mH EHH EEE EE ES SS 

















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orieans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 








PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 
Acetylene Welding a specialty. 

263 William St. 


GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York city 


Telephone 
Worth 9059 











We cater to 


YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you 
ever got along without 
one, once you use it. 


The : 
6é Te l it” 

A Proportion Wy 
Slide Rule for 
instantly de- 
termining in 
advance the 
exact dimen- 
sions of com- 
ing cuts, 


Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s 












applied 
for. 





Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 





cHELOM 
oh eat No 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 
WRITE! CALL! 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHONE! 





CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


Metal Flux *Monceype Metal 


Reduces dross down to & minimum; requires only 
two ounces Flux to 500 pounds of metal. Your slugs 
will have a perfect face, leaving same non-porous. 
Used for remelting dross pile to regain tin and 
antimony. 


American Steel Chase Co., 38 Park Row, New York 





EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 











WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 





the Printing 


IN PILING 


CASES, BALES OR 
BARRELS USE A 


Revolvator 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


It saves labor, time and 
storage space. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No, I-42. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 








invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 


TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 








Back on the Market! 


After being off the 
market for 
a number of years 
THE TAYLOR 

HAND ADJUSTA- 
BLE MOLD 

is again offered to 

users of movable 

type througha new 
organization. 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

For further particulars address 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 
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MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York 
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ADvenrCE. 
Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 


with gas or 





steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 














PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- 
fully lithoZraphed on Parsons Old 
Hampden Bond. Only a limited 
number of copies left. 
Sent free upon request. 
PARSONS PAPER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look 
for the Trade Mark. 





























ECK’S THIN PAPERS| 


TUR 


Watermarked Papers 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


(Basis 17x 22—9. White only) 
AND 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


(Basis 17x 22— 10. White and Colors) 


The value is in the paper, but the watermark indi- 
cates and guarantees it. 


These and other Esleeck papers are right 
for important uses in every business office. 


They Are Sold by Leading Paper Dealers 


Ask Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 








A Pressroom Asset 


Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit 


AK LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is 
simple to operate, can be used by any 
Pressman and will improve even the 
best half-tone printing. Used in the largest 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. 
Process of manufacture amalgamated with 
that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 
Process patented 


Write today for prices and full particulars 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK exezeusox or 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING «x s.asisrurz 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 








This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leading, men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 (28 THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


cents extra 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 























THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 
shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically potten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


" 
MAKING THE MAILS | 


TWO FEATURES OF THE 
NEW WING ALUMINUM MAILER 


offer the publisher greater 
assurance of getting his 
papers in the mails on time. 


Exceptionally light weight of two 
pounds eliminates strain of opera- 
tion, making greater speed possi- 
ble. Delays are avoided, as this 
new mailer has fewer parts to go 
wrong than any other, the frame 
and all castings for holding bear- 
ings being cast in one piece of solid 
aluminum. 


Complete particulars, price, etc. 
on request to 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 








Greenfield, Mass, 
































The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 


come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 





Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 


Ev Ho e utes. | € 9 

so.7|s0\s0200| sleoo| Benedict's Wage Tables 
2.03 aria a For a 48-Hour Week 

2.70 30.46 
3.38 29.79 




















An entirely different pay-roll Calculator —are the best time 
as eT and money savers ever offered for makin}, up pay-rolls. 

4.73 30-45 They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 

5.41 27.76 : of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 

6.09 27.08 ; A simple loose-leaf device consistin?, of 48 cards, 214 x 4 

6.77 26.40 : inches, printed in two colors, coverin?, 96 rates of wages, from 

7.44 25.72 ; $3.00 to $50.00 per week, and givin’ the amount due for five 

8.12 25.05 or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 

8.80 24.37 time and one-half — up to nine hours. 

9.47 23,69 Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 
10.15 23.02 practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
10.83 22.34 pay-roll and you have a pay-roll caleulator— condensed to the 
11.61 21.66 limit of usefulness with nothin, wanting. 


12.18 20.08 
Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 


"12.86 20.31 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


13.54 19.63 
632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


14.21 18.95 
14.89 18.28 
15.57 17.60 

NOTE—Because of the increases recently granted you will find difficulty in using 

the average wage scale. BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES cover the new problem and no 

printer or any one figuring wages at the present scale can afford to be without them, 
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16.25: 16.92 
Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 
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All grades of PAPER, PRINTING MACHINERY and everything required in the PRINTING OFFICE. 
= Correspondence solicited with manufacturers of Printing Machinery respecting Foreign Representation. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


“‘Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


. SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 





Complete with 
Motor 


$190. 


F. 0. B. St. Louis 







Table Elevated from ‘ 
— The Eye and the Micrometer 


to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 





ae : With the micrometer it is possible to 
Powerful Work measure to one ten-thousandth part 
Holder of an inch with the greatest accuracy. 


In the making of process plates there is no 

Gauge instrument other than humaneye to measure 
Adjustable the infinite number of color values that may 
to Points appear in the original copy. 


The makers of Sterling process plates 
possess that accuracy of vision which comes 
only from intense study and years of 
experience. 





LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 



































































MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS | A Perfect Register 


Po R EI 1 ted 
4 ster imina . 
JO B 10 egiste: 


PRESSES Perfect Register with 


Poor Feeding. 
CM 


The only practical device on the market for 
the equalization of roller diameters. 


ROLLERS and TRUCKS SHOULD BE of 
EQUAL DIAMETER. 


Raising tracks will not equal- 









Colorwork Registered to 

















ARAMA) ize roller and track diameters. the Dot. 
Rollers and trucks should —— 
ROLL, not slide. Price, $3.50 
HERE 50 per cent SAVED on Rollers. waa 





(Patented) 


Something must wear, let 
it be the inexpensive 
rubber tires on l 
MORGAN EXPANSION TRUCKS FRR uu 
rather than the rollers or the tracks, 


orsenpoinecrto MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Cowan Registering Side Guide 
For All Makes of Job-Presses 
Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 


BL) 1111 
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Indian Brand 


Gummed Papers 


The Nashua Gummed & Coated 
Paper Co. has developed an 
excellent gummed paper for all 
kinds of color-printing. 


Indian Brand Gummed Papers 








IN lie flat and feed into the press 
MOISTURE- without annoyance from stick- 
PROOF ing or curling. 
PACKAGES 


Good paper stock, carefully 
selected, expert formulation of 
the adhesive, and an even dis- 
tribution of it over the surface 
of the paper,combine to produce 
a gummed paper of superior 
quality, for labels, posters, etc. 
We furnish free sample sheets to printers 


for experimental work on their own 
presses. Send for one today. 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 





























| 
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M&E TYPE METAL 


HE continuous use by leading newspapers, composi- 
tion houses, electrotypers and the U. S. Government 
gives M & E Type Metal an enviable record of satisfac- 
tory service. 
The ingredients are carefully selected and skilfully refined 
to remove the impurities that cause defects in casting. 


We will analyze a sample of your metal without charge. 





Stereotype Autoplate 
Linotype Electrotype 
Monotype Foundry Type 
Typograph “Sx Special Type 





yyaes~ Important! Mark your inquiry for Department No. 27. 





MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2013-2035 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Offices and Warehouses: 
New York Wheeling St, Louis Chicago 
Baltimore Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 




















DEFIANCE BOND 
A Sign of Better Business 


IMPORTANT affairs are not casually conducted—they are planned 
out to the last detail. So when you see “‘ big business ”’ and 
important offices all over the country using Byron Weston 
Company’s Papers, you can be sure that there is a good, sound 
reason behind their choice. 

BOTH SIDES of Defiance Bond paper have the same smooth, 
hard finish—an ideal surface for lithographing, printing, 
typewriting, erasing, and pen and ink work. Compare a 
sheet of Defiance Bond with the ordinary correspondence 
and note its superiority. 





Cultivate “quality custom” with the famous Weston papers. 
Have you samples and prices ? 











The Capper Engraving Company was manned end 
equipped to produce the engravings required in the direct 
advertising employed in selling advertising space and 
circulation. 


This made guality necessary. 
Eight big publications made promptness necessary. 


Consequently others wanted the same service that 
Arthur Capper had built for his own needs, and now even 
the Great volume of engravings required by Capper Publi- 
cations represents but thirty per cent of: our volume of 
business. 


Why don't you try the guality and service our patrons 
are receiving? It’s a habit easily acquired. 





TT TTT 


CAPPER ENGRAVING ©. 


ESTON COMPANY 
BYRON WES Capper Bld¢ Topeka.Kans. 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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JUST LISTEN TO THIS 


A reduction of from 33% to 50% in make-ready—a large saving of wear on forms and press—a greatly 
increased production capacity with no increase in production costs—all of these advantages and many 
others are obtainable by using 


Carmichael Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 
For Cylinders, Platens and All Hard Packing Presses 


Regardless of the class or kind of presswork you are producing you can use these blankets to your 
decided advantage. They are being used in hundreds of print-shops of all classes. Tell us the kind of 
work you are producing and we’ll gladly advise you of the advantages of our blankets in producing 
your work and refer you to other printers producing your class and quality of presswork who are 
using our blankets. 


These blankets will not form a matrix —they’ll last indefinitely with reasonable care — they’re easily 
applied without press adjustment — any pressman can use them. 


Write for our folder which gives complete information 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
San Francisco Office—77 1-773 Mills Building 


































Some Facts, Reasons 
—and Proof 


The No. 1 Monitor Wire-Stitcher is 


DURABLE 
TROUBLE-PROOF 

EASILY ADJUSTED 

PRACTICAL FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY WORK 


THE BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER OF 
ANY STITCHER IN A PLANT 


BECAUSE it is of heavy, well-balanced construction. The adjustments are in plain 
view and graduated to correspond exactly. The support for the staple is such that 
heavy work does not require proportionately heavy wire, while the machine may be 
operated as well with No. 30 wire as one of much lighter capacity. It has a capacity from 
2 sheets to 7 inch. 

Being adjustable for such a wide range of work it can be operated when other machines 
of limited capacity are idle. 

THE PROOF is in your own plant, under your own conditions, and with your own opera- 
tor. Or ask any user in any city —they are everywhere — who has used this machine 
for the past fifteen years or more. Then—order a machine for 30 days’ trial. 


“ee fee, Latham Machinery Company 


F 














es nace CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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PARTICULAR BURNERS 


for Particular Printers 


They Eliminate “Offset and Slip-sheeting.” 
They Eliminate “Static” 


















No. 1 Burner 
for Front Delivery, printed 
side up, only 


No. 2 Burner 
serves 
both deliveries 


The Burner with the ‘‘Punch’’ to give the Blue Flame that Produces Results 


It is Buaranteed to the limit for sanitation, sas longer. This burner is standard equipment the year 
economy, efficiency, and convenience—the four round, and it should have a place in your plant. 
last words in Burners. It banishes the “Brouch” from your pressroom. 

Every burner stays sold—that proves they are As a time and money saver it’s a “ War Bride.” 
right. No excuse for trouble or faulty work any We have literature that tells all about it. Don’t you want it? 





THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 EAST SECOND STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Printer and Customer Should 


Know Where They are At 


Printers from one end of the United States to the other — 
large-and small—are daily adopting the Franklin Printing 
Price List. And they are unanimous in proclaiming it the 
most satisfactory list that has yet come into their possession. 


HIS list puts The Franklin Printing Price List is astonishingly 

printingona easy to operate. Any one in the shop can learn 
better paying ba- touseit. And it is complete — covering printing 
sis. Everysched- price problems, from the simplest to the most 
uleisaccurateand complex. 


fair,andfiguredto Jf jg kept right up to date. New sheets, or sections, 


. ; a scale that gives mailed out weekly to users of the list with a 
the printer the margin of profit that he should get. —_ Bulletin of valuable business building information. 


And yet it makes better satisfied customers. Quot- Write today for folder giving complete information 
ing prices from a Printed Price List inspires confi- with comments of many successful printers, and 
dence and builds patronage. our Guarantee Offer. 


The Franklin Club of Salt Lake City 


221 ATLAS BLOCK R. T. PORTE, Secretary SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 























PROOF for . PRICES 
YOUR “O.K.” |. | Paar e yaes! cakes 


25 Ib. pail - - 28c per lb. 

The half-tone shown here was made from a photograph Coloce:: Rod; White oad Naioval (ember) 
taken of a circular which had been sent with a letter = Sadi 
incorrectly addressed to a prospect in Oakland, Cal., and Jeo i ae akong 
returned from there to our Chicago office by the postal 
authorities. Notice that although folded and pressed for 
more than two weeks it has not cracked. 

Fill in and mail the coupon below and prove to your- 
self that 


SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE 
TABBING COMPOSITION 


will always remain pliable — that it never becomes sticky 
after the pad is made up—that repeated heatings or 
climatic conditions will not affect it—that it will not 
spoil or mildew — in short, that it will offer you better — < i 
dollar for dollar value than anything else you could buy Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition 
for the purpose. Every pound of this product is guaran- : will not crack 

teed. If it does not meet with your approval return it ‘ ; . Mee 
for due credit. 

Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition is 
packed in 5, roand 25 pound pails, in red, white ornatural 
(amber) colors, at 30, 29 and 28 cents per pound respec- 
tively. Terms, 2% ten days; thirty days net; f.o.b. 
Chicago. Ask for special prices in larger quantities. 

















by 


The LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 


Phone Haymarket 345. . 703-709 FULTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











On the margin of the coupon state whether TRIAL ORDER BLANK 
you wish your order delivered through a 
some particular jobber or direct from us. 703-709 W. Fulton Street, Chicago, IIL: 
= Please ship for trial a......1b. pail of Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing 
The Layton Elastic Glue Company Composition, color, at cents per pound. 


703-709 West Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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No. 2 Brower Ball-Bearing 


Proof-Press 


Has direct cylinder impression adjustment, the same as all standard cylinders. No 
machine without this adjustment should be accepted as a bona fide printing press. 
Though seldom used, it is the most important and essential adjustment on a print- 
ing press. The various makeshift adjustments that are substituted for it (because 
of cheapness) have all been experimented with and discarded by standard builders. 


We repair 
The Brower (bed 17 in. x 26 in., over all 3 ft.x 7 ft.) is a finely built, sturdy printers’ 
machine, weighing 1200 Ibs. net, and registers color jobs to the hair-line. pr seoncng er | 
vicinity. 
e . J e 
A. T. H. BROWER CO., Printers’ Machinery jaconone 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago. Illinois Superior 8008. 

















EMBOSSING IS EASY 


Ye Sign of Quality If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


INKS Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 
PRINTI ‘ 
-soag » aie Leo “os THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


KEYBOARD PAPER Corporations Organized 


for the MONOTYPE M ACHINE in New York, including every expense, also complete 
corporation outfit, $64.50 


COLONIAL COMP ANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 


Sample Roll sent on request EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 


Why Use Dinse-Page © Barrett EASELS 
ELECTROTYPES .¢ Larger — STRONGER — Cheaper 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
































had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) “‘Made to Ready 
} . ee: Stand Up for Quick 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. weed tee? Shine 


BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 
electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 
Dinse, Page & Company mars 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _‘Tel. Harrison 7185 729 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 
GENERAL LOOSELEAF and . . 
GENERAL LoOstitracrurerns Write for Prices 





Manufactured and Sold Direct by 




















An Added Monthly PROFIT 


to the average printer and dealer 
handling our Peerless Patent 


Book Form Cards is indicated Profit- Producing 


by our records as 


A ging $75.00 . ~ 
pp el Printing Papers 


That is only the indicated direct 








arance of Our Neat 
— Sa in Case 








OTEEL COMPANY profit, while the indirect profit 
(prtreeunon.oa. growing out of the printer's 
— ability to give his customer the 
best the world affords in cards, 
by orders for other high-class 
. work (and high-class work i Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
always the most profitable), probably many times multiplies that sum. You just can E ‘ 
not afford to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which the 535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


handling of these cards means. Write Today for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. *“tss7"* 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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experience in inkmakin}. 


claims of superiority. 
You Should Try Our Excelsior Black. 


58-60 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HIGH-GRADE PRINTERS' 
AND LITHOGRAPHERS' 


Our formula is the development of a century’s 


Our inks are sold on performance and not on 


BERGER @ WIRTH, INC. 



























































Group of Two-Color Presses equipped with Type LC-12 H. P. Motors and Type 
CR-6341 Controllers. One of the Auxiliary Stations (BS-12-C) is shown in the circle 


Motors and Controllers Built in One Factory 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York City. Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Doing It Just 
Right— 

Every Day 

and All Day 


—that is the service 
rendered by 


SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC 
PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROLLERS 


Write for Bulletin No. 48705. 
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PRINTING INKS 


For Every PRINTING Purpose 
VARNISHES AND DRY COLORS 


That have the approval of discriminating printers 





SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 


New York 
A BETTER GRADE OF PRINTING INK 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore St. Louis Chicago 
New Orleans Cleveland Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 

















Steppi 
Stone: 


eI 


VERY envelope with the little ‘‘W”’ trade-mark 
notch under the flap means better business for 
some printer. Are YOU that printer? 


Our system was developed to serve printers only; to 


able them to do bett 1 inti 
ALWAYS A WINNER grill aid atill deliver the finished anvelope to the 


All the dignified good taste of Levant leather is very skilfully customer at lower prices than he usually pays 
reproduced in Levant Cover Paper. It carries the strong for inferior work. 
appeal of luxury and great beauty. Western States service stands for more than 
The surface is one that will delight every printer, as Levant conscientiously made envelopes. It adds to your 
Covers will reflect credit on him and please the customer. profit, your pride of product and your volume 
It is a wonderfully suitable medium for conveying a sense of business. Find out what it will do for you. 


of things artistic. lt: W-Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
Send for our beautiful sample-book, reproducing beautiful and 


unusual effects upon Levant Cover Paper. We will include 








the latest “XTRA,” the unusual Dexter house-organ. | ester \States <: 
C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. | 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
We Protect the Trade - 
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Profit By the Experience of Others and 
Save Time By Studying Good Books 


Get acquainted with the Book Department of The Inland 
Printer, for books about Printing and Allied Industries 





BOOKS WHICH EVERY PRINTER SHOULD KNOW 





MODERN PRESSWORK 
By FRED W. GAGE 


A complete working manual wherein the pressmen will find 
genuine aid in their efforts toward perfecting themselves in their 
chosen vocation. New methods are clearly described, particular 
attention being given to the proper care of machinery and appa- 
ratus. 


CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition — Adjusting Bed 
Movement — Cylinder Adjustments — Register Rack and Segment 
— Grippers —Side and End Guides — Setting the Rollers — Put- 
ting the Form to Press — Making Ready — Underlaying — Over- 
laying — Marking Out — Vignetted Half-tones— Ready to Run 
— During the Run — Quick Make-ready — Composition Rollers — 
Close Register Work — Colorwork — Papers and Inks — Electric- 
ity and How to Eliminate It — Pressroom System — The Press- 
man — The Feeder — A Few Don'ts. 140 pages. Size, 5% x 7%. 


Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F.J. TREZISE 


This volume shows the application of the principles governing 
the selection of the best type-faces and their arrangement to make 

“ attention-getting "’ and readable ads. It is universally recom- 
mended by all groups interested in advertising, including Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott, as an invaluable aid in the making up of every 
description of advertising copy. This book should have a place 
in every advertising man’s library, and is invaluable to the printer 
and his compositor. 


CONTENTS: Importance of Good Advertising Display — Laying 
Out the Advertisement — The Question of Display — On Choosing 
Type—On the Use of Borders— The Department-store Ad- 
vertisement — Hand-lettered Advertisements — Agency Advertise- 
ments — Illustrations in  Advertisements— How to Set the 
Advertisement. Printed in two colors. 665 illustrations. 136 
pages. Size, 54% x 8, 

Boards. Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 
By F. J. TREZISE 


Those interested in high-class typography, hand-lettering or 
general work in design can find in this book a great deal of vai- 
uable information and many helpful suggestions. It is not merely 
a collection of alphabets; it is a reference work of letters 
in design, a book full of ideas which can be adapted and used. 
The author is Chief Instructor in the Inland Printer Technical 
School, and he has put into his book a broad knowledge, drawn 
from actual experience, of just what the student needs to carry 
him further in his work. In addition to the lettering information 
the book contains: A great variety of alphabets — A chapter on 
lettering in design. with illustrations showing the proper decora- 
tion to be used with the various letters — A chapter on designing 
initial letters, ete.— A series of plates showing the characteristic 
decorative forms of various periods and people, from the earliest 
Egyptian to the most modern. These plates are extremely useful 
to designers. 111 illustrations. 160 pages. Size, 6 x 9. 


Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER 
By O. F. BYXBEE 


The title of this book was advisedly chosen, as it treats in a 
complete and practical manner every detail entering into the 
establishing of a newspaper. It is a valuable handbook for the 
prospective publisher and also includes suggestions for the finan- 
cial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. 113 
pages. Size, 5 x 8. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 10 cents extra 


HANDBOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N.S. AMSTUTZ 


A standard handbook invaluable to the photoengraver. Being a 
revision of Jenkins’ Manual of Photoengraving, it deals with 
the most important phases of processing in a very complete and 
exhaustive way. It contains a valuable glossary of terms, formu- 
le and a number of reference tables, diagrams, etc. 

CONTENTS: Preliminaries — The Office — The Artists’ Quarters 
— Photographic Department — Finishing and Mounting Depart- 
ment — Proving Department — Process Theories — Three-color 
Processwork — Appendix. 148 illustrations. 440 pages. Size, 


5% x 8. Price, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


This book contains the foundation principles accepted by mod- 
ern authority. The author's understanding of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in obtaining cohesion and contrast in 
colorwork has enabled him to produce a very practical and val- 
uable work on the subject. 47 illustrations and 3 colored inserts. 
123 pages. Size, 6% x9%. price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN PRINTING 
How to Estimate Ink 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


Among the variable quantities that perplex the printer, the 
“breaking up”’ of color surface becomes increasingly difficult as 
the art of engraving develops and the critical taste of the buying 
public improves. 

This work of Mr. Andrews is more then a book. It is a gage 
to reduce waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities of ink. Any method of reducing waste is vital in this 
era of high costs. 

Below are the chapter headings, which give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subjects are hand] 


COLOR AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN PRINTING 
(53 Color Plates) 


CONTENTS: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle— The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors — The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock— Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment— Method of Conventionalizing 
Good Color Schemes for Future Use. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


CONTENTS: How to Measure the Square Inches in a Job— The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Capacity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 

Good binding, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper side. 6% x 
9%. Sixty pages of color examples. 

Price, $5.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY (Book Dept.) 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


. ie author’s complete under- 
standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 








Joseph Pennell 


On «What Must be 
Done for the Graphic 
Arts in America?” In 
the August issue of 


The Printing Art 





Also «Precautions 
Against Fire in the 
Printing House.” 
By Williams G. Hibbard 


The authority on Fire Insurance 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


30 cents a copy, $3.00 per year 
THE PRINTING ART, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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EGlobetypes’ are machine. etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
" NickelsteelGlobetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of Th Iniatvd: ter since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appre ‘e deta, tion. 























Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS TO CONSIDER 


YOU WANT perfect slugs, perfect printing surface, perfect alignment 
of characters. 


YOU WANT the least possible mechanical troubles. 
YOU WANT the least possible repair bills. 


YOU WANT a Slug-casting machine that produces slugs with low quad 
lines so that you need not worry about smutting while you print. 


YOU WANT the machine that will do these things and many more with 
the least possible loss of time and the greatest possible efficiency. 


YOU WANT A LINOGRAPH 


Write today for more particulars 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 















































Watch Linotype Advertising 





Every advertisement which carries the imprint 
“Composed entirely of LINOTYPE material” 
is a practical exhibit of Linotype Typography 


Watch Linotype Advertising 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, U.S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO New ORLEANS 
Canadian Linotype Ltd., Toronto 

















This Advertisement is Composed Entirely of Linoryre Material 














